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THE  FUN  OF  THE  FAIR 


THE    MASTERPIECE 

I 

The  great  moment  in  Gaffer  Haycraft's  life  was 
at  hand  ;  and  it  might  reasonably  be  a  great  one, 
since  every  dog  has  his  day ;  and  this  old  dog 
waited  seventy  years  for  his. 

Mr.  Haycraft  had  hammered  granite  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  two  generations  regarded 
his  familiar  round  shoulders,  crabbed  face,  thin 
beard,  and  bald  head  as  a  common  object  of 
Belstone.  He  was  very  small,  and  round  in  the 
back  as  a  beetle.  Folk  held  him  as  enduring, 
necessary,  and  devoid  of  interest  as  the  village 
pump.  And  now  Aaron  was  nearly  at  the  end  of 
his  tether,  and  his  hands,  long  since  calloused 
into  mere  pincers  by  the  needs  of  his  business, 
would  soon  wield  mallet  and  chisel  no  more. 

He  had  done  nothing  in  his  life  to  win 
enthusiasm.  An  old  bachelor,  he  dwelt  with  a 
widowed  sister  five  years  older  than  himself. 
He  was  known  to  be  short  in  his  temper  and 
strongly  averse    from    going    to    any   place    of 
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worship ;  but  he  possessed  no  further  qualities 
that  a  medusa  or  polyp  might  not  have  shared 
with  him.  He  professed  no  opinions,  and  pos- 
sessed no  information,  no  friends,  and  no  enemies. 
He  was  regarded  merely  as  the  motive  power 
behind  a  stone  chisel.  He  had  in  his  time 
splintered  countless  tons  of  granite  from  the 
bowels  of  Dartmoor ;  and  he  had  squared 
hundreds  of  yards  of  it.  During  his  monotonous 
existence  he  had  consumed  large  quantities  of 
solid  food  and  had  drunk  many  barrels  of  beer. 
But  he  had  not  fallen  in  love  nor  felt  his  heart 
ache  at  loss ;  he  had  neither  heaved  a  sigh  nor 
shed  a  tear  since  he  grew  out  of  childhood.  His 
life  might  be  summed  up  in  negatives.  He  had 
never  taken  a  holiday,  nor  enjoyed  a  bit  of  sport, 
nor  offered  any  man  a  drink,  nor  any  child  a 
penny. 

And  now  upon  this  colourless  career  there 
dawned  an  event. 

In  his  youth  this  ancient  had  worked  for  one 
Roger  Arscott  at  Belstone  quarries,  where  men 
burrowed  into  Dartmoor  for  its  bones,  and  left  a 
gaping  grey  scar  against  the  harmonious  colours 
of  the  hill.  There  Aaron  Haycraft  toiled,  wrestled 
with  the  stone,  and  to  perfection  managed  that 
method  of  working  it  known  as  the  *  feather  and 
tear.'  The  old  man  would  make  a  row  of  little 
holes  with  his  'jumper,'  then  insert  wedges  of 
steel,  and  anon,  with  judicious  tapping,  split  the 
stubborn  matter  almost  as  truly  as  though  it  had 
been  sawed.     Granite,  hideed,  he   held  to  be  a 
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good-natured  mineral  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
understood  it.  '  But  you  must  go  about  it  the 
proper,  ordained  way  of  the  grain,  else  'twill  be 
cranky,  like  any  other  mortal,  and  you'll  have 
your  trouble  for  your  pains.'  Thus  he  declared 
if  any  man  inquired  concerning  his  business. 

When  he  was  sixty,  Mr.  Haycraft  found  him- 
self working  for  his  first  master's  son,  one 
William  Arscott ;  and  as  the  labourer  had  now 
reached  ripe  age  and  felt  the  steep  climb  from  the 
village  to  the  quarry,  he  changed  his  toil,  and 
henceforth  occupied  himself  in  the  works  beside 
the  village  green.  Hither  the  granite  came  in 
rough  masses  from  the  Moor  and  was  fashioned 
to  its  purpose.  A  musical  clinking  and  chiming 
of  steel  on  stone  is  the  immemorial  music  of 
the  village,  and,  with  brief  cessation  at  noon,  it 
continues  from  dawn  until  dusk  of  every  working- 
day. 

Like  a  smudge,  the  low  sheds  smear  the  edge 
of  Belstone  green.  Around  them  extends  a 
carpet  of  granite  dust  and  splinters,  upon  which 
giant  blocks  stand  or  lie  and  take  gradual  shape 
under  the  eternal  tinkle  of  the  chisels. 

For  nearly  four  years  Aaron  Haycraft  had 
been  engaged  upon  one  single  task,  and  now  a 
majestic  monument  of  his  industry  approached 
completion.  In  the  midst  of  the  debris  of  the 
yard,  trussed  upon  timbers,  stood  a  mighty 
granite  trough  wrought  from  a  single  mass.  No 
flaw  marked  the  monster.  It  was  perfect  in 
length,  breadth,  depth,  and  thickness.     It  would 
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endure  for  ever,  and  stand  a  monument  to  the 
pigmy  workman  long  after  he  was  dust.  The 
gaffer's  hand  alone  had  struck  it. 

From  a  day  when  six  steaming  horses  dragged 
this  huge  block  down  into  the  village,  it  had 
passed  into  Mr.  Haycraft's  keeping.  Every 
measurement  had  been  made  by  him,  every  tap 
of  the  chisel  was  his  work.  No  such  huge 
achievement  had  ever  left  Belstone,  and  the 
natives  were  proud  of  it,  and  regretted  that  ere 
long  the  trough,  now  a  familiar  feature  of  the 
village,  must  soon  pass  from  amongst  them 
to  its  destination  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Okehampton. 

The  masterpiece  was  to  be  set  up  for  a 
memorial  to  Squire  Luscombe's  lady,  and  the 
time  had  nearly  come  for  its  departure. 

Mr.  Haycraft  lacked  imagination,  and  he  struck 
his  last  blow  with  as  little  emotion  as  he  had 
taken  his  first  measurement ;  then  he  turned  to 
various  minor  accessories  of  the  great  trough. 
Massive  struts  of  moor-stone  were  required  to 
support  it,  while  beneath  the  main  mass  was 
another  minor  tank  within  the  reach  of  thirsty 
sheep  and  dogs.  For  Squire  Luscombe's  lady 
had  been  a  great  friend  of  all  dumb  things,  and 
her  husband,  after  long  casting  about  as  to  what 
manner  of  memorial  might  best  commemorate  his 
wife's  humanity  and  other  high  qualities,  had 
thought  upon  a  fountain  in  the  principal  street  of 
her  birthplace. 

Idlers   assembled    round   old   Haycraft  as   he 
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approached  his  journey's  end,  and  he  perceived 
that  a  certain  attention,  and  even  deference, 
were  the  result  of  this  great  task.  The  circum- 
stance gratified  him  and  puffed  him  up.  From 
a  mien  neither  modest  nor  assertive,  but  inde- 
pendent and  indifferent,  the  ancient  man  began  to 
hold  his  head  somewhat  high.  He  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  fifty  years  with  granite  had  taught 
him  facts  concerning  that  stone  not  universally 
familiar.  He  grew  a  little  proud  of  his  know- 
ledge ;  then  he  became  jealous  of  it ;  presently  he 
snapped  and  quarrelled  if  any  man  presumed  to 
differ  from  him,  or  dogmatise  concerning  the 
subject  in  his  presence. 

He  sat  one  day  on  the  edge  of  his  trough  in 
the  -dinner-hour,  and  ate  from  a  pudding-basin 
the  meal  his  sister  had  provided.  A  new  resident 
at  Belstone  passed  on  his  way  to  the  '  Hearty 
Welcome '  with  a  jug.  The  stranger  desired  to 
please  everybody,  so  he  stopped  and  nodded 
respectfully  to  the  trough. 

"  As  wonnerful  a  masterpiece  of  stone  as  ever 
I  seed  or  heard  tell  about,"  he  said  reverently. 

"  'Tis  allowed  to  be  rather  above  the  common, 
I  believe,"  answered  Aaron,  dipping  into  his 
basin.  "  Squire  Luscombe  was  up  here  hisself 
last  week.  Let's  see,  what  did  he  say  to  me, 
Matthew  Pearn  ?  " 

Matthew  Pearn  was  Haycraft's  junior  by  five 
years,  and  a  rival.  He  also  had  a  round  back 
and  a  pinched  face,  a  head  inclined  to  be  bald, 
and   a   pudding-basin   to   hold   his  dinner.      But 
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he  had  no  famous  trough  to  sit  upon  :  only  a 
sack  in  an  empty  cart, 

"  Squire  said  as  how  'twas  time,  and  more  than 
time,  that  thicky  bit  o'  work  was  out  of  hand," 
answered  Matthew;  whereupon  Mr.  Haycraft 
laughed  ill-naturedly. 

"  Ah,  some  of  us  be  jealous  of  my  skill.  Mat 
here  have  never  been  known  to  spit  out  a  kind 
word  for  anybody  but  hisself  an'  his  brother ;  but 
since  he'm  such  a  damn  carmudgeon,  I  must  say 
it  myself  'Twas  modesty  made  me  ax  the  man 
to  tell  you.  Squire,  he  stood  most  mazed  with 
wonder.  He  said  'twas  a  living  record  for  a  bit 
of  granite,  an'  shook  me  by  the  hand.  An'  the 
chap  as  says  he  didn't  am  a  liar — whether  his 
name  be  Matthew  Pearn,  or  whether  it  ban't." 

The  new-comer  desired  friendship  with  every- 
body. 

"  A  very  butivul  contrivance,  an'  a  great  boon 
to  the  children  an'  to  overdriven  cattle,  an'  a 
blessing  to  bosses  ;  an'  you'm  a  most  skilful  old 
man,  for  sartain,"  he  declared. 

"  So  they  seem  to  think,"  said  Mr.  Haycraft. 

"  An'  'twould  make  a  very  handsome  coffin  for 
a  gentleman  of  quality,"  continued  the  new-comer. 
*'  I've  seen  the  like  up  to  Exeter  museum — so  old 
as  Adam  very  nearly." 

"No  doubt — only  too  costly  for  most  carpses," 
answered  Aaron. 

*'  So  it  would  be ;  but  all  the  same,  a  man  with 
a  fancy  for  it,  as  didn't  mind  spending  a  round 
penn}',  might  order  one  in  good  time.     Wh}^,  if 
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he  was  properly  soldered  in,  he'd  lie  there  so 
snug  as  a  sardine  in  a  box,  an'  doubtless  rise  to 
Judgment  fresh  as  a  rose  !  " 

Upon  this  happy  reflection  the  stranger  de- 
parted ;  and  then  it  was  that  Mr.  Arscott  himself 
appeared  from  the  door  of  his  dwelling  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Belstone  green,  and  walked 
over  into  the  works. 

"  Go  on  eating,"  he  said.  "  No  call  to  stop. 
I've  heard  from  Squire  Luscombe,  that's  all ; 
and  he  says  the  !"rough  be  going  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Okehampton  authorities  the  week 
after  Christmas.  'Tis  fixed,  and  the  Member  of 
Parliament  have  promised  to  do  the  ceremony. 
So  you've  got  to  get  finished  in  a  fortnight  from 
to-day,  Aaron.    An'  if  you  can't,  Pearn  must  help." 

Mr.  Arscott  was  aware  that  this  suggestion 
would  quicken  the  ancient's  chisel ;  but  his  man 
reflected  a  moment  before  answering.  Aaron's 
lips  worked  over  his  few  teeth,  and  his  eyes 
bulged.     Then  he  swallowed  and  made  reply. 

"  Shall  be  done.  'Twill  take  two  days  to  get  it 
all  down  there,  an'  maybe  three  or  four  to  set 
it  up." 

"  Right.  There'll  be  a  bit  of  a  speech  an'  so 
on.  I'm  going  to  be  there,  of  course,  an'  all  you 
chaps  will  have  a  holiday ;  and  you,  as  the  man 
that  did  the  job,  must  go,  and  anybody  else  that 
has  a  mind  to." 

Aaron's  mouth  worked  until  the  lower  part  of 
his  face  shook,  and  he  showed  evidence  of  great 
uneasiness. 
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"  Me  go  ?  "  he  asked.     "  Why  for  should  I  ?  " 

"  You'll  be  the  hero  of  the  day,"  answered  his 
master,  grinning  at  the  old  man's  tremor. 

"  Dallybuttons!    To  stand  up  afore  company?" 

"  Why  not  ?  You  ban't  ashamed  of  the  trough, 
I  should  hope  ?" 

"  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  an'  me  so 
old  as  I  am." 

William  Arscott's  sense  of  humour  was  faulty, 
and  a  jest  for  him  usually  meant  discomfort  for 
another.  He  played  upon  the  gaffer's  simple 
understanding. 

"  So  like  as  not  they'll  expect  a  speech  from  'e. 
In  fact,  I've  promised  'em.  as  you'll  say  a  word 
or  two.  'Tis  your  duty.  There's  going  to  be  a 
free  lunch  in  the  Town  Hall  after,  an'  they'll  be 
sure  to  drink  your  health ;  so  mind  you  come 
prepared." 

"  I'll  go  to  a  free  lunch  with  any  man,"  answered 
Mr,  Haycraft  firmly ;  "  but  to  speak  afore  com- 
pany at  my  time  of  life !  No,  no ;  they  may 
drink  my  health  till  they'm  so  drunk  as  autumn 
wasps,  but  not  a  word  will  I  say.  I  couldn't — 
such  a  small  talker  as  I  be  at  best." 

"  'Twill  be  demanded  from  you ;  and  as  a 
Belstone  man,  an'  a  bit  of  a  hero  in  your  way, 
you'll  have  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Haycraft  got  up  in  a  fret  and  fume.  His 
head  shook,  his  appetite  deserted  him,  and  he 
flung  away  the  remains  of  his  dinner  to  some 
grey  speckled  fowls  that  were  waiting  to  receive 
scraps. 
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"  It  curdles  my  innards  even  to  think  of  such 
a  thing,"  he  declared.  "  I  shan't  have  a  quiet 
night  in  my  bed  now  till  this  here  matter  be 
over  an'  done  with.  I'd  so  soon  join  the  horse- 
manship an'  go  around  with  a  circus." 

His  prophecy  came  true.  From  that  day  the 
stonecutter  was  changed,  and  the  prospect  of 
publicity  weighed  very  heavily  upon  him.  Mrs. 
Maine,  his  sister,  suffered,  for  he  was  a  tyrant  at 
best  within  the  walls  of  his  home,  and  now  the 
situation  rendered  him  intolerable.  After  a  week 
had  passed,  however,  he  became  a  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  thought,  and  then  his  alarm  was 
modified  into  an  uneasy  complacency.  He  had 
no  sense  of  proportion ;  the  immediate  prospect 
dominated  his  life ;  and,  after  long  brooding 
upon  the  ceremony,  he  decided  that  the  interest 
of  it  must  lie  pretty  equally  divided  between 
the  Member  of  Parliament,  the  drinking-fountain 
and  himself. 

William  Arscott  had  long  since  forgotten  his 
joke,  but  Aaron  Haycraft  did  not  forget  it.  He 
began  to  fancy  that  people  turned  round  after 
him  in  the  village  as  a  marked  man,  and  the 
sensation  was  not  disagreeable.  He  won  some 
novel  self-respect  from  it,  and  once  or  twice 
Mrs.  Maine,  his  old  sister,  caught  him  with 
his  spectacles  on  looking  at  himself  in  the 
glass. 

As  the  day  grew  nearer,  Aaron  became  exceed- 
ingly irritable.  He  pretended  absolute  indiffer- 
ence, but  while  now  he  would  not  have  forgone 
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the  ordeal  for  any  consideration,  none  the  less, 
he  earnestly  wished  that  it  was  over. 

There  came  a  night  when  Mrs.  Maine  woke 
with  toothache,  and  went  to  the  kitchen  for 
brandy.  Then,  to  her  astonishment,  she  heard 
a  voice  upon  the  silence,  and  discovered  that 
Aaron  was  talking  aloud.  She  crept  to  his 
chamber  door,  pulled  the  flannel  down  from  her 
swollen  face,  released  her  ear,  and  listened.  She 
started  with  deep  astonishment,  for  Mr.  Haycraft 
was  evidently  addressing  another  person ;  but 
then  she  perceived  that  he  rehearsed  his  speech  ; 
and  since  anything  that  he  might  utter  now  must 
soon  be  published  to  the  world,  the  woman 
thought  it  no  wrong  to  listen.  But  her  brother's 
addresses  lacked  finish  as  yet,  and  old  Mary 
Maine,  despite  her  toothache,  laughed  silently 
with  ventral  convulsions  in  the  passage,  and 
quite  forgot  her  brandy. 

Mr.  Haycraft's  vocabulary  was,  indeed,  almost 
too  restricted  for  effective  public  speaking,  and 
the  discovery  caused  him  both  pain  and  anger. 

"  Ladies  an'  gentlemen  all,''  he  said  ;  "  /  see  all 
your  faces  around  me,  an'  I'm  baggered  if  I — no — 
no  —an'  I  can't  for  my  dear  life — an'  I — well,  I  see 
all  your  faces  around  me,  an'  Squire,  an'  his  honour 
Sir  Rupert  Fogzvell,  M.P.  An'  as  to  this  here  trough, 
every  damn  stroke— \.q\\m\.  !  tchut  \— every  stroke  was 
struck  by  this  hand.  Years  an'  years  it  have  took, 
wi'  never  a  day  7nissed  but  Sundays  an'  bank 
holidays.  An'  the  channelling,  kerbing,  corbels, 
pillars,  an'  rollers  as  I've  fashioned  out  of  granite 
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in  my  time  ivonld  fill  Plymouth.  An'  Vvc  akvays 
tried  to  do  my  bi'stest,  an'  always  shall  do.  An'  if 
the  poor  lady  as  have  gone  to  her  rest — no,  ban't  my 
business  to  tell  about  she.  Art'  no  living  soul 
knoweth  more  about  the  ways  of  granite  than  what 
I  do;  nor  the  tools,  zvhcther  tliey  be  borers,  or 
jumpers,  or  points,  or  muckles — though  just  a 
common,  everyday  old  man  as  you  see — no — blast  it, 
why  for  should  I  tell  the  people  I'm  a  common 
old  man,  when  they  know  I  ban't?  I'll  leave 
Arscott  to  speak  over  my  good  parts.  How  was 
it  I  ended  up  last  night?  An'  I  hope  as  thicky 
drinking-trough  will  be  a  blessing  to  every  beast  of 
the  field,  so  that  them  as  sup  there  may  bless  the 
poor  lady — damn  the  speech !  that's  as  much  as  to 
say  every  ass  in  Okehampton  ought  to  tell  about 
her  when  he  drinketh !  I'll  leave  that  rot  to 
them  as  have  got  more  language  than  me.  'Twill 
take  me  all  my  time  to  talk  sense,  by  the  look  of 
it;  and  the  less  I  do  say  the  better.  I'll  just  up 
an'  tell  'em  as  I  never  had  no  eggication,  'cause 
theer  weern't  none  for  the  poor  in  my  youth ; 
an'  then  them  as  don't  like  the  speech  can  go 
to  hell  for  a  better." 

Mrs.  Maine  heard  him  snort  and  snuffle;  his 
bed  creaked,  and  her  brother  turned  over  to  go 
to  sleep. 

Three  days  later  an  event  unprecedented  made 
the  granite  works  hum  with  excitement.  Gaffer 
Haycraft  took  a  half-holiday,  put  on  his  second 
best  clothes,  and  went  down  to  Okehampton 
alone.     His  work  was  done,  and  he  explained  that 
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he  desired  to  see  the  site  that  his  trough  was  des- 
tined to  adorn.  Matthew  Pearn,  Ben  Pierce, 
Joshua  Bloom,  and  other  labourers  discussed  the 
great  event  and  advanced  theories  concerning  it. 

"  The  old  boy's  head  be  turned  seemingly.  He 
goeth  about  so  full  of  business,"  said  Pierce,  a 
sandy  youth  with  a  chest  like  a  Hercules. 

"  Here,  there,  an'  everywhere,  poor  old  gawkim, 
same  as  a  dried  pea  in  a  baccy  box,"  declared  Mr. 
Bloom.  He  was  a  man  with  moist  eyes,  like  a 
cow's,  and  a  mournful  mouth. 

"  Silly  mumphead ! "  growled  Matthew  Pearn. 
"  He'd  believe  anything  now.  'Tis  master's  fault 
in  a  measure.  He  was  laughing  at  the  old  fool 
all  the  time.  Haycraft  put  up  over  people ! 
Whoever  met  a  humbler  fashion  of  worm  crawl- 
ing on  the  earth  ?  " 

'*  I'm  afraid  his  bit  of  success  have  turned  his 
poor  bald  head,"  said  Pierce. 

*'  'Tis  a  common  thing  with  the  boys  to  hold 
their  noses  up  in  the  air  for  nought,"  answered 
Joshua  Bloom ;  "  but  for  an  old,  aged  chap  up 
seventy  year— why,  he  did  ought  to  be  past  such 
silly  pride,  an'  I'm  sorry  he  shows  it." 

"  An'  him  a  man  as  only  misses  being  soft  in 
his  head  by  the  thickness  of  my  thumb-nail," 
mused  Matthew  Pearn.  "  But  no  doubt  if  he 
was  a  church-goer,  or  even  a  chapel  member,  it 
wouldn't  have  happened  so." 

Meantime  Aaron  marched  down  into  Okehamp- 
ton  and  visited  the  site  of  the  drinking-fountain. 
Half  a    dozen    labourers   were    at   work    there, 
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and    Mr.     Haycraft    made    himself    known    to 
them. 

"  You  may  be  surprised  to  hear  it,  souls,  but 
Fm  the  man  as  made  the  trough,"  he  said,  and 
smiled  and  nodded  at  them. 

A  tall  youngster  with  long  brown  arms  looked 
up  from  his  work  in  the  road,  dropped  his  pick, 
tightened  his  belt,  and  pulled  a  pipe  out  of  his 
pocket. 

"Well,  old  chap,  us'll  take  your  word  for  it 
without  any  fuss.  Now  I  be  the  man  that  have 
dug  this  here  hole,  an'  you  never  see  a  hole  dug 
better,  I'll  swear ;  but  there  bain't  no  talk  of 
putting  up  a  statue  to  me — not  yet." 

Mr.  Haycraft  scowled. 

"You'm  a  saucy  young  toad!"  he  said,  "an' 
when  you  know  half  so  much  about  granite  as 
what  I  do " 

"  Ah,  you  Belstone  men  !  "  interrupted  another 
labourer.  "  Be  blessed  if  you  don't  think  you'm 
made  of  better  mud  than  valley  folk !  Never 
knowed  a  lot  of  twopenny-halfpenny  people  set 
such  value  on  themselves.  For  that  matter,  us 
have  got  a  man  or  two  to  Okehampton,  I  believe, 
as  can  cut  granite.  Go  an'  look  at  the  cattle- 
market,  my  old  dear ;  you  might  larn  something 
from  it." 

Aaron  hastened  off,  but  not  to  study  the  beauties 
of  the  cattle-market.  He  put  a  street  between 
his  person  and  the  site  of  the  drinking-trough, 
uttered  several  coarse  expressions  to  himself, 
and  then,   growing  cooler,   went   into   a   cheap 
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outfitter's.  Here  he  bought  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
for  eighteen  shillings.  The  cloth  was  a  light 
mustard-yellow  dotted  with  black.  He  also 
purchased  a  linen  collar,  a  linen  shirt-front,  and 
a  green  tie  with  red  stars  on  it.  He  desired  to 
buy  a  new  hat,  but  the  price  frightened  him. 

"  I  reckon  as  my  old  one  will  do  if  sister  irons 
it.  'Tis  one  of  they  silky  beavers  from  old  days 
an'  belonged  to  my  father  before  me,"  he  said 
to  an  attendant ;  and  the  shopman,  though  he 
did  not  know  Mr.  Haycraft,  and  had  never  seen 
him  before,  nevertheless  behaved  with  great 
courtesy  and  doubted  not  but  this  heirloom  might 
answer  his  purpose. 

H 

The  great  day  came,  and  the  great  man,  with 
many  others,  set  off  from  Belstone  and  trudged 
through  rain  and  mud  to  the  scene  of  the  cere- 
mony. At  the  very  last  moment  Mrs.  Maine 
declined  to  join  her  brother.  She  had  wakened 
with  heart-flutterings  and  declared  that  the 
spectacle  of  Aaron  addressing  gentle-people  in  a 
public  place  was  more  than  she  could  endure 
without  being  ill.  He  was  much  annoyed  at  this 
defection,  but  his  sister  remained  firm. 

A  crowd  had  already  collected  round  the 
drinking-fountain.  It  was  hidden  from  view  by 
tarpaulins.;  around  it  assembled  a  couple  of 
hundred  holiday  folk ;  and  behind  it  stood  a 
wooden  platform  raised  two  feet  out  of  the  mud 
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and  covered   with  red  cloth.     Mr.  Haycraft  was 
about  to  ascend  the  dais  when  a  pohceman  with- 
out ceremony  seized  the  tail  of  his  new  coat  and 
pulled  him  back. 
"That  ban't  your  place,  uncle,"  he  said. 
"Who  be  you  touching?"  cried  the  old  man. 
"  I  made  the  trough !     If  I  shouldn't  stand  here, 
who  should  ?" 
"  Where's  your  ticket  then  ?  " 
But  Aaron  had  no  ticket. 

Some  men  in  the  front  of  the  throng  took  com- 
passion upon  him  and  let  him  stand  before  them, 
for  his  small  person,  even  with  addition  of  the 
beaver  hat,  interrupted  no  view. 

*'  'Twill  be  all  right,"  he  explained,  "  so  soon  as 
I  catch  my  master's  eye.  'Twas  I  that  made  the 
trough.  None  smote  the  stone  but  me.  Here 
Cometh  Arscott  with  the  quality  ! " 

The  ancient  relapsed  into  silence,  and  his  old 
jaws  worked  tremulously.  He  was  rehearsing  his 
speech.  Then,  through  the  rain,  a  dozen  people 
mounted  the  platform,  and  Sir  Rupert  Fogwell, 
being  a  man  very  sensitive  to  damp,  lost  no  time 
in  performing  his  task  and  dragging  the  tar- 
paulins off  the  memorial. 

"  We'll  do  the  talking  after  luncheon,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  because  you'll  all  agree 
with  me  that  this  is  no  place  for  wise  folk  to- 
day." 

The  knight  spoke  for  exactly  one  minute  and 
a  half,  but  Aaron  Haycraft  heard  not  a  word. 
He  was  making  wild  efforts  to  attract  his  master ; 
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yet  even  when  Mr.  Arscott's  eye  fell  upon  the 
little  man,  he  appeared  not  to  know  him. 

Losing  his  temper  at  this  indignity,  the  gaffer 
made  a  sudden  dash  for  the  platform,  and  this 
time  the  policeman,  discharging  a  public  duty 
under  the  public  eye,  picked  up  Aaron  like  a 
naughty  boy,  and  carried  him  to  the  back  of  the 
crowd. 

At  the  same  moment  the  tarpaulins  were 
dragged  off  the  drinking-fountain,  a  button  was 
pressed,  and  water  began  to  bubble  into  the 
trough. 

"  As  fine  a  piece  of  Dartmoor  granite  as  I  have 
ever  seen,"  declared  the  Member  of  Parliament. 
*'  And  a  very  great  credit  to  Mr.  William  Arscott 
here,  who  cut  it  at  his  works,  I  understand.  It 
has  taken  some  years  to  complete,  and  will  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  a  sainted  woman  for  many 
generations  to  come.  Now  what  I've  got  to  say 
on  subjects  of  general  interest  to  Okehampton, 
you  shall  hear  in  the  Town  Hall,  if  you'll  honour 
me  with  your  attention  there  presently." 

The  politician  put  up  his  umbrella;  those  about 
him  did  likewise.  Half  a  dozen  closed  carriages 
and  broughams  drove  up  ;  the  company  departed, 
and  in  five  minutes  the  drinking-trough  stood 
alone,  while  storms  of  rain  swept  the  street  and 
the  gurgling  water  poured  on.  Behind  a  crowd 
of  noisy  people,  dazed,  bewildered,  and  alone, 
walked  Mr.  Haycraft. 

But  he  entered  the  Town  Hall  with  the  rest, 
and  once  more  struggled  to  win  some  prominence. 
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A  cross-table  ran  at  the  top  of  the  room  at 
right  angles  to  three  others;  but,  since  he  pos- 
sessed a  blue  ticket  only,  and  not  a  red  one, 
Aaron  had  again  to  take  the  lower  place.  The 
old  man  was  turned  away  by  a  stout  young 
waiter,  who  said  a  rude  thing  about  his  new 
necktie. 

In  a  fury  he  hastened  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room  ;  then,  pushed  and  hustled  and  chaffed, 
he  at  last  found  himself  near  the  bottom  of  one 
of  the  long  tables.  On  one  side  of  him  sat  an 
aged,  deaf  woman  with  a  '  port-wine '  mark  all 
over  her  face ;  on  the  other,  one  of  the  town 
dust-men,  who  had  not  found  leisure  to  doff 
his  working  clothes. 

These  good  people  were  come  to  eat,  but  the 
food  choked  Aaron.  He  fell  back  upon  beer 
to  fortify  his  tormented  spirit ;  and  he  presently 
rose  into  a  strenuous  and  ferocious  frame  of 
mind  that  was  not  prepared  to  take  further 
denial.  His  great  wrongs  burned  in  him,  and  he 
turned  to  the  dustman, 

"  I  ought  to  be  up  there  along  wi'  the  highest 
of  'em,"  he  said.  "  'Tis  shameful  injustice  that 
I  be  shot  down  here  as  if  I  was  nobody." 

"  Better  fill  your  belly  an'  not  waste  time 
talking,"  answered  the  other.  **  They'll  begin 
speechifying  presently,  then  us  shall  have  to 
bide  quiet  and  not  move  our  jaws." 

Mr.  Haycraft  spoke  to  the  neighbour  on  his 
right  hand. 

"  I   cut  that  trough— every  stroke,"   he  said  ; 
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"  an'  yet  I  be  down  here  alongside  you,  an'  of  no 
more  account  than  the  least  among  us." 

"  Tell  a  bit  louder,  mister,"  she  answered,  with 
a  fowl's  leg  sticking  out  of  the  corner  of  her 
mouth  like  a  pipe.  "  I'm  a  thought  hard  of 
hearing  'pon  your  side." 

Presently  the  speeches  began,  and  Aaron 
Haycraft,  now  dead  to  reason  and  propriety,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  great  alcoholic  inspiration. 

"  Blast  'em !  They  shall  know  as  I  made  the 
damn  trough,"  he  said.  "  I'll  tell  out  my  speech 
afore  'em  if  I  swing  for  it !  " 

Upon  this  determination,  and  without  waiting 
for  any  special  opportunity,  the  old  man  rose 
up.  It  happened  that  Squire  Luscombe  him- 
self was  speaking  at  the  time,  and  detailing, 
not  without  emotion,  the  nature  of  his  late 
partner's  ceaseless  efforts  for  humanity  and  for 
the  humbler  creation.  Then — penetrating,  shrill, 
and  sudden  as  the  '  baa '  of  a  sheep,  there  came 
a  voice  that  shattered  the  squire's  sentiment, 
wrecked  his  rhetoric,  and  astounded  the  company. 
Mr.  Haycraft  stood  upon  his  short  legs  and 
swayed  hither  and  thither.  His  eyes  rolled,  his 
mouth  opened,  his  face  glistened  with  perspira- 
tion. 

"  Ladies  an'  gentlemen,  they  be  treating  me 
shameful !  'Twas  I,  with  these  hands— I  will  tell 
'em — I — let  me  go,  you  overpaid,  fat,  young  dog  ! 
The  trough — Death  take  you !  " 

By  this  time  two  waiters  had  dragged  the 
gaffer  to  the  door.     He  was  hustled  away  amid 
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shouts  of  '  Shame  ! '  '  Turn  him  out ! '  '  Drunken 
old  swine  ! '  '  Pig ! '  '  Guzzler  ! '  '  Varmint ! ' 
Then  somebody  kicked  his  beaver  hat  after 
Mr.  Haycraft ;  and  the  ruffled  squire  proceeded. 

Aaron  stood  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  rain. 
First  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  Town  Hall ;  then  he 
swore ;  then  he  began  to  cry.  He  wept  for  some 
time,  and  wandered  back  to  the  trough.  A  ray 
of  sunlight  glittered  on  the  granite,  and  a  dozen 
people  stood  and  watched  the  fountain  run. 
Aaron  set  his  back  against  the  memorial,  steadied 
himself,  and  addressed  the  spectators. 

"  They  devils  have  turned  me  out  of  the  feast, 
souls  !  "  he  cried.  "  Me — me  that  made  this  trough 
with  these  hands." 

"  You  didn't  ought  to  have  took  so  much  drink, 
old  chap,"  said  a  postman. 

"  Drink — drink— who  wouldn't  drink  ?  Not  a 
word  said  about  me.  Not  a  pat  on  the  back. 
An'  new  clothes  for  it  an'  everything.  An'  awake 
o'  nights  for  months  laming  a  speech.  Damn 
everybody — an'  I  made  the  trough  with  these 
hands." 

A  railway  porter  laughed. 

"  Well,  some  fool  had  to  make  it,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Haycraft  stared  at  the  grinning  faces. 

"  Ban't  there  a  civil  speech  left  for  me  in  the 
world  ?  "  he  asked. 

Then  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  trough,  made 
a  face  at  it,  and  spat  into  it  with  all  his  mouth. 

"  That  for  you,  you  beast !  " 

*'  Go  home,  you  nasty  old  man  !  "  said  a  woman 
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in  a  Salvation  Army  bonnet.  "Get  home  and 
fall  on  your  knees,  and  ask  the  Lord  to  touch 
your  heart  afore  the  grave  opens  for  you." 

Aaron  glared  round  him;  then  he  laughed, 
waved  his  hat  over  his  head,  and  set  off  unsteadily 
up  the  hill  homeward.  Some  boys  ran  after  him, 
and  he  turned  and  flung  stones  at  them. 

Once  out  of  the  town,  he  sat  down  by  the 
hedge  and  reflected  upon  the  ways  of  the  world 
into  which  he  had  thrust  himself  with  such 
poor  success.  Presently  he  nodded,  and  his  hat 
rolled  off. 

An  hour  later,  Matthew  Pearn,  Joshua  Bloom, 
Ben  Pierce  and  others,  returning  to  Belstone 
in  a  cart,  and  singing  as  they  went,  found  their 
companion,  and  they  picked  him  up  and  cleaned 
some  of  the  mud  off  him,  and  took  him  home 
to  his  sister. 


THE  PARSON  AND  THE  CLERK 

I 

When  I  tell  a  tale,  you  may  lay  your  life  'tis 
a  true  one,  for  the  fear  of  a  lie  was  planted  in 
me  at  a  very  tender  age.  Tis  my  own  grand- 
father I  be  going  to  speak  about,  and  not  a  bit 
more  or  less  than  solemn  fact  do  I  ever  put 
in  the  story;  though  few  things  be  harder,  if 
you'm  a  talkative  man,  than  to  tell  the  same 
tale  many  times  with  exactly  the  same  mean- 
ing to  it. 

Us  have  got  to  go  back-along  very  near  a 
hundred  year,  and  Belstone  weren't  then  what  it 
is  now  by  any  means.  Now  'tis  a  very  pushing 
place,  as  you  see,  with  fine  houses  round  about 
and  a  power  of  visitors  in  summer;  but  when  my 
grandfather  lived,  'tweren't  half  the  size,  and 
rather  behind  the  times  at  that.  However,  the 
church  was  there,  of  course,  and  the  parson  and 
the  clerk.  And  the  parson  was  his  reverence 
John  Scobell,  and  the  clerk  was  my  grandfather. 
You'll  find  their  headstones  not  twenty  yards 
apart  in  the  churchyard,  and  their  little  quarrel 
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be  sunk  in  the  past  deeper  than  they  themselves 
be  sunk  in  the  pit. 

Andrew  Heathman  was  my  grandfather's  name, 
and  he  had  a  bit  of  a  farm  two  mile  out  from 
Belstone.  There  he  lived  along  with  his  wife 
and  four  children  ;  three  maidens  and  my  father, 
who  was  the  eldest  of  the  family.  A  man  very 
well  thought  upon  was  Andrew.  He  had  a  light 
and  gladsome  heart,  and  no  revel  or  merrymaking 
was  complete  without  him.  Not  a  foe  till  he 
turned  of  forty-five,  and  then  'twas  through  no 
fault  of  his  own  that  these  things  happened  to  him. 

William  Butt— the  only  enemy  as  grandfather 
ever  had— might  have  been  a  thought  younger 
than  Andrew  Heathman ;  but  the  trouble  corned 
from  him,  and  the  facts  are  clear  enough.  Butt, 
to  begin  with,  was  a  foreigner — an  Exeter  man. 
He  settled  in  Belstone,  however,  and  done  very 
well  for  himself,  being  a  cobbler  and  a  God- 
fearing man  to  the  eye.  He  married  Farmer 
Bickford's  daughter,  went  to  church  regular,  and 
gave  no  credit  in  his  business. 

I  can  tell  you  what  these  two  men  looked  like, 
for  I've  had  it  from  father,  who  knowed  'em  both 
well.  Billy  Butt  was  a  black  sort  of  chap,  hairy 
as  a  spider,  with  a  dark  eye  and  a  fighting  nose. 
Justice  was  what  he  set  afore  everything;  and 
some  said,  seeing  what  a  stickler  he  was  for  the 
last  farthing,  that  there  was  Jew  blood  in  his 
veins.  A  very  fine,  tall  man,  though  round  in 
the  shoulders,  owing  to  his  trade.  He  was  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  vicar,  owing  to  a  way  he 
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had  with  the  boys  and  a  great  gift  of  teaching  in 
Sunday-school.  When  the  young  youths  seed 
such  a  powerful  chap  as  Butt  along  to  church 
Sundays,  and  always  prayerful  and  pious,  even 
on  Saturday  night,  they  felt  that  there  must  be 
something  in  religion ;  and  there's  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  man  did  a  deal  of  good  in  his  stern 
way.  But  it  shook  a  few  when  he  had  Widow 
Crocker  up  for  five  shillings — a  debt  her  husband 
left  behind  when  he  was  killed  sudden  at  Stickle- 
path  village  in  the  sawpit  there.  He  died  terrible 
behind  in  the  matter  of  money,  and  Butt  lost  his 
five  shilling ;  and  my  grandfather  said  a  sharp 
thing  or  two  about  it  in  company  at  the  *  Hearty 
Welcome,'  which  Butt  heard  of  and  never  for- 
gave. The  cobbler  didn't  know  he  was  such  a 
mulligrubs  himself,  you  see ;  and  when  after- 
wards my  grandfather,  in  his  breezy  way,  showed 
him  up  and  told  him  to  his  face  he  was  the  sort  of 
sharp-clawed  chap  as  devoured  widows'  houses, 
Billy  didn't  like  it.  Then,  to  make  matters  worse, 
my  old  man  kept  the  cobbler  waiting  for  three 
months  for  the  price  of  three  pair  of  boots,  and 
when  Butt  met  him  and  told  him  short  and  sharp 
that  he  gave  no  credit,  grandfather  just  said  he 
knowed  it,  and  that  the  cobbler  must  be  larger- 
minded  and  do  unto  others  as  he  would  have 
them  do  unto  him.  With  that  Black  Billy  flared 
up  and  told  Andrew  Heathman  that  he  didn't 
want  no  lesson  in  his  duty  from  him,  and  grand- 
father answered  that,  so  far  as  he  could  see.  Butt 
needed  teaching  as  much  as  anybody. 
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"  But  no  doubt  you'm  so  busy  of  a  Sunday 
telling  the  childer  their  whole  duty  to  God  and 
man,  that  you  haven't  got  any  time  to  see  or 
larn  where  you  miss  your  own !  "  says  grand- 
father in  his  fearless  way. 

As  to  Andrew's  appearance,  he  was  a  stuggy 
chap,  with  a  round  barrel  and  a  big  voice,  and 
little  bright  eyes  always  quick  to  get  the  fun 
out  of  life.  But  a  religious  man,  with  a  very 
rare  and  Christlike  way  of  rejoicing  in  other 
people's  luck. 

After  he  had  got  talked  to  so  straight,  then 
'twas  war  to  the  knife  between  cobbler  and 
grandfather,  as  you  may  suppose,  for  Butt  was 
terrible  proud;  and  to  be  told  their  duty  is  a 
thing  very  few  men  will  stand  from  a  fellow-man. 
'Tis  just  what  we  all  think  we  know  better  than 
anybody  can  teach  us  ;  but  to  know  it's  one  thing, 
and  to  do  it's  another.  They  was  both  clever, 
both  could  read  and  write  as  well  as  I  can,  and 
both  might  be  said  to  be  prosperous  men  and 
public  characters.  Because  my  grandfather  was 
parson's  clerk,  and  Butt  was  a  sidesman,  and 
kept  the  church  accounts  in  a  very  skilful  manner, 
and  Mr.  Scobell  thought  the  world  of  him. 

They  both  had  plenty  of  friends,  though  father, 
as  a  native  born  and  bred  to  Belstone,  naturally 
numbered  most.  Besides,  there  was  more  human 
nature  in  him,  if  you  understand  me.  He  had 
a  wink  for  the  girls,  and  a  penny  for  the  childer, 
and  a  half-pint  for  a  friend  any  day  of  the  week. 
He  liked  his  meat  and  drink,  and  didn't  carry 
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Sunday  ways  into  the  weekdays  so  conspicuous 
as  what  Butt  did.  A  kinder  heart  never  beat  in 
a  man's  bosom ;  and  him  and  old  Westaway, 
that  went  bankrupt  after,  and  died  next  thing 
to  a  pauper,  was  as  like  as  peas  in  a  pod. 
Mrs.  Heathman,  my  grandmother,  was  fortun- 
ately a  careful  sort,  so  grandfather  got  kept  in 
bounds ;  and,  indeed,  'twas  never  said  against 
him  that  he  went  long  in  debt,  for  when  my 
father  come  of  age  he  soon  set  things  right,  and 
grandfather  was  very  well  content  to  let  him 
hold  the  reins  of  power. 

But  'twas  in  the  part  of  parish  clerk  that 
Andrew  Heathman  might  be  said  to  shine 
brightest.  For  years  and  years  he  never  missed 
a  service ;  but  now  you  can't  even  see  where 
he  used  to  do  his  part  so  regular,  for  that  old, 
gallant  pulpit  be  pulled  down,  though  I  mind 
it  'very  well  as  a  boy,  and  the  players'  gallery 
too.  Now  there's  nought  but  a  stone  pulpit, 
scarce  lifted  a  yard  above  our  heads  ;  but  long 
ago  us  had  a  grand  and  lofty  masterpiece,  so 
noble  as  a  ship  in  full  sail;  and  parson's  place 
was  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  grandfather's  place 
was  down  beneath  him,  while  high  above  'em  both 
was  the  preaching  pulpit,  to  which  the  clergyman 
used  to  climb  when  the  time  come  for  his  dis- 
course. And  'tis  a  much  more  solemn  and  proper 
thing  for  the  minister  to  be  lifted  up,  in  my 
opinion  ;  for  in  these  here  stone  pulpits,  he's 
scarce  above  us  at  all ;  but  in  they  *  three- 
deckers,'   as   they  was  called,   he  looked  down 
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upon  the  congregation,  as  he  ought  to  do,  and 
made  a  much  more  striking  appearance.  There 
was  once  a  chap  preaching  against  us  at  Bel- 
stone,  in  the  matter  of  laxness  concerning  tithes. 
And  he  got  that  fierce  that  he  overset  the  Bible's 
self;  and  the  holy  book  flew  into  the  air  and 
comed  down  as  near  as  damn  it  on  grandfather's 
head;  and  the  forels  was  torn  off  it,  and  the 
Word  took  three-and-sixpence  to  mend  at  Oke- 
hampton.  'Twas  a  heart-shaking  sight,  and  well 
my  father  remembered  it. 

Now  the  great  trouble  began  thus  :  William 
Butt  went  one  Saturday  night  into  the  '  Hearty 
Welcome'  to  see  a  j^oung  man  as  he  wanted 
to  save  from  wasting  his  money  on  liquor.  The 
young  man  wasn't  there,  but  my  grandfather  was, 
together  with  old  Westaway,  and  Noah  Pearn, 
and  Tom  Cobley,  and  Alec  Chastey,  and  a  good 
few  other  neighbours.  There  was  a  rally  of 
friends  to  welcome  back  Michael  Ford,  a  sailor- 
man  who  had  been  away  from  his  home  for  ten 
year  and  seen  many  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
Well,  everybody  was  very  jolly,  and  who  shall 
blame  them?  And  Hannaford,  the  innkeeper, 
knowed  there  was  only  half  an  hour  left  afore 
closing  time,  so  naturally  he  didn't  want  to  waste 
no  words  with  Butt,  who  was  a  teetotaler  at 
best,  and  never  been  known  to  rise  above  a 
bottle  of  ginger-beer. 

"  Young  Parsons  ban't  here,"  said  grandfather ; 
"  and  so  much  the  worse  for  him,  for  we'm  having 
a  pretty  evening.      Don't    you   worrit    the    boy 
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with  religion  too  bad,  Billy  Butt,  else  you'll 
drive  him  in  the  opposite  direction." 

Twas  a  rash  thing  to  say,  I  grant  you ;  but 
grandfather  happened  to  be  in  a  mellow  mood, 
with  a  drop  of  good  spirits  in  him,  and  his  pipe 
drawing  suent.  They'd  made  him  chairman  of 
the  gathering,  and  all  was  going  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell,  when  Butt  comed  in  upon  the 
fun,  like  a  nip  of  east  wind  when  a  door's 
opened. 

"  No  call  for  you  to  be  so  sour,  my  dear,"  said 
Farmer  Westaway  in  his  gentle  fashion  of  speech. 

"  I  should  think  not,"  says  Noah  Pearn.  "  I've 
no  patience  with  these  here  psalm-smiting  people, 
as  always  pretend  they've  just  been  buttonholing 
God  A'mighty,  and  put  on  the  airs  of  Moses 
coming  down  the  Mount." 

"  Pitch  along  by  the  fireside,  William  Butt,  and 
listen  to  Michael  Ford  here  telling  about  ice- 
bergs," said  grandfather ;  but  by  that  time  the 
cobbler  was  furious,  and  let  his  temper  get  the 
better  of  him. 

"  You  ought  to  blush  for  yourselves,  you  old 
men,"  he  said.  *'  In  these  bad  times,  with  wars 
and  rumours  of  wars  around  us,  and  God  for- 
gotten, and  the  young  going  to  rack  and  ruin 
on  every  side,  you  ought  to  fight  for  righteous- 
ness, instead  of  meeting  here  to  sing  and  drink 
and  help  the  devil's  business ! " 

Then  Hannaford  growed  a  bit  red  behind  the 
bar,  as  well  he  might,  and  spoke  out  straight. 

"  No  politics,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Butt,"  he  said. 
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"  I'll  have  none  of  it  in  my  bar  parlour ;  and 
'tis  more  than  you  can  do,  or  parson  either,  to 
show  that  singing  and  drinking  be  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  God  ;  so  now  then !  " 

"  'Tis  Jeremiah  and  milk,"  says  young  Sammy 
Youldon,  a  terrible  clever  chap  with  a  sharp 
tongue,  educated  at  Plymouth, 

And,  if  you'll  believe  me,  from  that  day  forward 
Billy  Butt  was  called  *  Jeremiah  and  milk '  till  he 
left  Belstone  ten  years  later. 

Well,  the  upshot  was,  that  he  went  out  of  the 
bar  in  a  hell  of  a  rage,  and  marched  straight  off 
to  his  reverence.  What  he  said  was  only  got 
afterwards  by  a  side  wind ;  but  there's  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Scobell's  ear  was  cruelly  abused,  for 
three  days  later  the  parson  had  grandfather  afore 
him  in  the  vestry,  and  told  him  that  he  felt  'twas 
time  they  made  a  change  to  church. 

"  What  sort  of  change,  sir  ?  "  asks  my  grand- 
father. 

"  A  change  of  clerk,"  says  parson. 

"Jimmery!"  cries  grandfather.  "This  is  the 
first  I've  heard  of  it.  Why  for  do  your  reverence 
say  this  ?  " 

"To  be  plain  with  you,"  answers  parson, 
*'  I'm  not  quite  satisfied  with  your  conduct  out 
of  church,  Mr.  Heathman.  My  clerk  must  be 
above  reproach.  I've  heard  things  not  to  your 
credit." 

'"Tis  last  Saturday  night  at  the  '  Hearty  Wel- 
come '  ?  "  asks  grandfather. 

"  I  do  not  think  we  need  enter  into  details,  and 
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I  hope  you  won't  press  for  them,"  answers  his 
reverence. 

"  I  don't  want  no  details,"  declares  grandfather. 
"  If  you've  heard  any  details  that  I've  misbehaved 
myself,  they  are  lies.  Reverent  Scobell,  and  I'll 
prove  it  when  and  where  you  like." 

*'  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  discuss  the  matter, 
Andrew,"  answered  parson.  "  At  any  rate,  after 
next  Sunday  I  appoint  a  new  clerk.  And  I  must 
ask  you  kindly  to  resign,  and  so  save  me  the 
sorrow  of  dismissing  you  and  creating  a  scandal 
in  Belstone." 

"  No,  I  ban't  going  to  resign,"  said  grandfather 
firmly. 

"Then  I  must  dismiss  you," 

"  That  won't  do  neither,  your  reverence.  I 
ban't  going  to  permit  it." 

Then  Mr.  Scobell,  though  the  mildest-mannered 
and  kindest  of  men,  got  niffed. 

'*  We  shall  see,  Andrew  Heathman,"  he  said 
in  a  very  tragical  voice. 

"  So  we  shall,  your  reverence,"  answers  my 
grandfather — firm  as  a  rock. 

They  left  it  at  that,  and  the  village  had  some- 
thing spicy  to  talk  about  till  next  week. 


II 

Come  Sunday,  after  axing  out  the  marriages, 
parson  told  the  people  that  hereafter  he  was 
going  to  have  a  new  parish  clerk,  and  that  Mr. 
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William  Butt  would  be  the  man !  There  was  a 
regular  rustle  through  the  congregation,  like  the 
wind  getting  up  all  of  a  sudden,  and  my  grand- 
mother went  fainty  and  had  to  be  led  out  by  two 
of  her  girls.  But  grandfather  took  it  calm,  and 
waited  his  time,  and  went  on  with  the  service  as 
if  'twas  nothing  of  any  account. 

There  was  a  lot  of  chattering  after  prayers,  and 
the  promise  of  a  pretty  lively  row  presently. 
People  took  sides,  as  they  do  over  everything — 
next  world  and  the  way  to  get  there  included — 
but  'twas  a  very  uncomfortable  lookout  for  Billy 
Butt,  because  not  above  a  dozen  folk,  including 
his  own  wife,  upheld  him,  whereas  grandfather 
had  the  village  with  him,  you  might  say.  Old 
Tom  Cobley,  and  Tom  Redvers— grandfather  of 
Saul  Redvers — and  Noah  Pearn,  and  Jack  Pearn, 
and  the  Chasteys,  father  and  son,  and  a  score 
of  resolute  men,  including  Hannaford  of  the 
public  house,  and  Westaway,  and,  of  course,  my 
father,  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  old  parish  clerk ; 
while  against  'em  they  had  William  Arscott,  and 
the  sexton,  and  his  reverence,  and  Squire  Yeo — 
a  man  too  lazy  to  think  for  himself,  and  always 
ready  to  go  the  way  any  stronger  creature  axed 
him — and  Billy  Butt. 

Well,  Andrew  Heathman  held  a  sort  of  a  meet- 
ing at  the  '  Hearty  Welcome,'  and  told  his  friends 
what  he  was  going  to  do  about  it ;  and  Parson 
Scobell  had  a  meeting,  too.  And  when  grand- 
father heard  what  had  happened  at  that  meeting, 
through  Jimmy  Masters,  who  went  to  it,  changing 
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his  mind  afterwards  and  coming  over  to  our  side, 
he  knowed  how  'twas  to  be. 

Jimmy  runned  in  the  bar  full  of  his  news,  and 
though  grandfather  began  by  saying  he  didn't 
want  nothing  to  do  with  an  enemy,  he  forgived 
Masters  and  let  him  come  over  to  his  side  when 
he  heard  what  the  Reverend  Scobell  had  arranged 
to  do, 

"  They  reckon,"  says  Jimmy,  "  that  a  resolute 
man  like  you  will  try  and  take  your  place  willy- 
nilly  ;  so  parson,  who  don't  want  no  upstore  in 
the  house  of  God,  be  going  to  guard  the  clerk's 
desk  against  you  by  main  force.  So  soon  as 
church  is  open,  the  sexton,  that  whey-faced  fool, 
Peter  Lawrence,  is  to  stand  afore  the  entrance  of 
the  clerk's  desk  ;  and  just  before  service  Billy 
Butt  be  going  up  into  it ;  and  they've  got  five  men 
to  guard  him  from  any  interference.  They  be 
Lawrence,  and  the  Thatchers  from  Weston  Farm, 
and  his  reverence's  son,  Mister  Walter,  who's 
home  just  now,  and  me.  But  I  shall  tell  Butt 
to-morrow  as  I've  gone  over  to  the  other  side, 
being  as  great  a  oner  for  justice  as  him ;  so 
they'll  have  to  find  somebody  else,  and  'twill  take 
'em  a  longful  time." 

So  that  was  how  it  stood,  and  the  party  looked 
to  grandfather  to  know  what  he  thought  to  be  at. 

He  soon  told  'em. 

"  The  clerk's  desk  be  mine  by  law  and  or- 
dinance," he  said,  "  and  I'll  dare  the  country 
to  turn  me  out  of  it.  Right  be  my  side,  to 
begin  with,  and  I'll  have  might  my  side  too.     If 
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I'm  in  the  desk  afore  Butt  comes,  'twill  take  a 
better  man  than  him,  or  his  reverence  either,  or 
Peter  Lawrence  either,  to  turn  me  out." 

"How  be  you  going  to  get  in?"  asks  old 
Cobley. 

"  That's  the  reason  we  be  here,  uncle,"  says  my 
grandfather.  "  We  can't  get  the  keys,  for  certain, 
because  sexton's  against  us ;  but  there's  a  night 
coming  afore  the  Sabbath  morn,  and  during  that 
night,  in  a  high  Christian  spirit,  I  be  going  to 
break  in  the  church  and  take  my  place.  Then 
the  first  thing  the  worshippers  will  see  is  the  old 
clerk  in  the  old  spot,  with  six  of  you  bold  heroes 
ranged  round  about  to  keep  law  and  decency  in 
the  Lord's  house." 

'Twas  held  a  very  proper  plan,  and  everybody 
wanted  to  go  in  and  back  up  grandfather ;  but  he 
chose  six  only,  mostly  bachelors,  because,  as  he 
said  very  truly,  let  it  get  about,  and  the  chur"^'.. 
might  be  watched  by  night,  and  something  might 
happen  in  the  churchyard  as  would  be  bad  for 
the  cause  of  religion. 

So  he  just  chose  his  son,  my  father  that  was, 
and  young  Luke  Ferrars  the  wrestler,  and  Tom 
Redvers,  for  his  noted  strength,  and  they  non- 
marrying  men  Noah  and  Jack  Pearn,  and  the 
younger  Chastey.  Jimmy  Masters  begged  to  be 
chosen  also,  because  he'd  split  on  the  other  meet- 
ing, so  grandfather  let  him  come. 

Then  'twas  how  to  get  grandfather  into  the 
church  unbeknownst;  and  that  they  did  very 
easy  by  taking  out  a  bit  of  leaded  glass  from  the 
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vestry  window.  All  went  well,  because  the 
Saturday  night  was  fine  and  clear,  though  cold  ; 
and  they  popped  grandfather  into  church,  all  in 
his  Sunday  clothes,  wi'  a  cold  pasty  and  a  bottle 
of  cordial,  so  as  he  might  pass  the  night  pretty 
easy,  and  be  up  to  the  mark  in  the  morning.  He 
slept  very  sound  in  the  Squire's  pew,  so  he  told 
'em  after,  and  then  he  went  and  had  a  wash  in  the 
vestry,  and  got  up  in  the  clerk's  box  and  kept  out 
of  sight  when  Lawrence  comed  in  and  opened 
the  church.  But  long  afore  the  bells  beginned, 
in  marched  my  father,  and  Ferrars  and  Redvers, 
and  Noah  and  Jack  Pearn,  and  Chastey  and 
Jimmy  Masters.  And  they  settled  down.in  a  row 
so  near  the  pulpit  as  they  could  get.  Then 
comed  the  other  party,  as  you  might  call  the 
enemy ;  and  so  soon  as  ever  Butt  walked  up  the 
aisle,  grandfather,  as  waited  for  that  moment, 
pops  up  out  of  the  clerk's  box,  and  stands  there 
so  calm  as  a  lion,  looking  down  at  the  folk ! 

Butt  and  his  party  beginned  to  chitter,  and 
young  Mister  Walter  Scobell,  parson's  son,  was 
for  going  up  there  and  then  and  dragging  grand- 
father down  by  the  leg,  if  need  be ;  but  Redvers, 
he  barred  the  way  in  a  very  respectful  manner, 
and  explained  that  him  and  his  friends  was  there 
to  see  fair-play  done,  as  became  honest  men  and 
good  Christians. 

Not  much  praying  went  on,  I  warn  'e !  The 
church  was  in  a  regular  hum — more  like  a  bee- 
hive afore  swarming  than  God's  house.  Then 
the  players  set  up  their  moosic,  and  his  reverence, 
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who  knowed  what  had  happened,  sailed  in  with 
his  garments  flying  about  him.  He  went  to  his 
place  and  buried  his  face  as  usual,  and  the  moosic 
stopped,  and  there  came  a  terrible  silent  moment. 
'Twas  '  which  he  should,'  as  we  say,  and  Butt's 
side  pinned  their  faith  to  his  reverence,  and  my 
grandfather's  side  was  quite  sure  in  their  own 
minds  that  Heathman  would  win.  And  if  he 
didn't  win,  Ferrars  and  Redvers,  who  wasn't 
exactly  God-fearing  men  in  the  highest  sense, 
meant  to  paint  the  church  red,  and  fight  to  the 
last  for  grandfather  rather  than  he  should  be 
throwed  out. 

"  Andrew  Heathman !  "  began  parson,  in  his 
solemnest  tone  of  voice,  "  I  order  you,  in  the 
name  of  Law  and  of  God,  whose  servant  I  am,  to 
leave  the  clerk's  desk,  in  order  that  the  man  I 
have  appointed  to  take  your  place  may  do  so." 

"  Reverend  John  Scobell,"  answers  back  grand- 
father, clear  as  a  bell,  "  I  ban't  going  to  budge  an 
inch ! " 

"  And  why  for  do  you  refuse  ?"  asks  parson. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  says  grandfather.  "  I've  been 
clerk  of  this  parish  for  nearly  sixteen  years,  since 
I  was  thirty  j^ear  old,  and  if  anybody  in  this 
church  can  call  home  a  better  clerk,  let  him  up 
and  do  so." 

"  Not  one  soul  amongst  us  !  "  piped  old  Cobley 
from  down  by  the  font. 

"  Very  well.  Now  you  tell  me  I'm  to  go.  And 
I  humbl3^  ax  your  reverence  to  tell  me  why  I'm 
to  go?" 
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With  that  up  jumps  Squire  Yeo. 

"  Don't  answer  him,  Scobell !  "  he  says,  very 
excited.  "  Don't  bandy  words  with  the  rascal. 
How  does  he  dare  to " 

He'd  got  that  far  when  Tom  Redvers  inter- 
rupted him.  "  You  be  quiet,  your  honour,"  he 
says,  very  firm,  for  he  was  an  independent  man, 
and  had  nought  to  fear  from  the  quality.  "  You 
don't  know  nothing  about  this  bobbery,  and 
you've  no  right  to  interfere.  The  difference  be 
between  parson  and  clerk,  and  we'm  here  to  see 
fair-play,  if  you  please." 

'*  You  tell  me  to  go,  and  I  deny  it  and  defy  it," 
says  grandfather,  calm  as  a  rock.  "  'Tis  a  great 
slur  on  my  character  for  goodness,  and  an  insult 
to  my  growing  family  and  my  friends  in  general. 
I'm  forty-six  year  old;  my  voice  is  sound  as  a 
bell ;  I  can  read  the  hard  words  as  easy  as  any 
man,  barring  your  reverence's  self,  and  I  behave 
in  a  seemly  manner  both  inside  church  and  out- 
side it.  Then  what  have  you  got  against  me? 
Ban't  I  in  reason  to  ax  to  know,  neighbours  ?  " 

The  people  hummed,  and  Mr.  Westaway  rose 
up  in  his  place  and  spoke.  "  If  you  please,  your 
reverence,  the  man's  in  the  right  of  it,"  he  said. 
'*  You'm  a  very  high-minded  creature,  and  none's 
got  any  cause  but  to  respect  you,  to  my  know- 
ledge. But  if  you  sack  Andrew  here  without 
telling  us  for  why,  we  shall  take  it  very  unkind, 
to  say  it  respectful." 

Then  squire  and  young  Mister  Walter  made  a 
diversion,  and,  most  improperly,  had  a  dash  for 
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clerk's  desk  ;  but  Ferrars  stopped  Mister  Walter, 
and  laid  him  down  gentle  as  a  sucking  babe ;  and 
Redvers  took  squire  by  his  coat  collar,  to  the 
wonder  of  the  people,  and  held  him  back.  I'm 
sorry  to  say  then  that  Squire  Yeo  forgot  where 
he  was,  and  used  a  crooked  word ;  and  Butt's 
party,  feeling  'twas  their  turn,  now  chipped  in, 
and  had  a  dash  for  the  clerk's  box.  Another 
moment,  and  there'd  have  been  sacrilege  without 
a  doubt ;  but  parson's  voice  was  lifted  like  a 
trumpet,  and  he  stilled  the  breaking  storm. 

"  Peace,  peace  !  "  he  cried.  "  Wretched  men, 
remember  where  you  stand  !  In  God's  name, 
let  everybody  sit  down  in  his  place  and  listen 
to  me!" 

They  obeyed,  of  course,  when  he  mentioned 
the  Name  ;  and  he  went  on. 

"  It  has  come  to  my  ears  that  Andrew  Heath- 
man  is  a  frequenter  of  drinking  places,  and  has 
been  seen  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Is  not 
that  enough  ?  " 

"  More  than  enough,"  said  Squire  Yeo ;  and 
then  that  scamp  of  a  Sammy  Youldon  looked 
across  at  the  men-servants  from  Yeo  Hall,  and 
said  to  a  footman  : 

**  When  did  you  last  carry  the  master  up  to  bed 
after  his  dinner,  Teddy  Bassett?" 

"  Hush — hush !  "  cried  the  people,  and  grand- 
father spoke. 

"  Let  the  man  or  woman  or  child  who  has  ever 
knowed  me  the  worse  for  liquor  stand  up  here  in 
the  House  of  the  Lord  and  speak  against  me,"  he 
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said.  "  If  there's  one  being  in  this  place  as  ever 
saw  me  even  bosky-eyed,  I'll  get  down  out  of  my 
box  and  never  more  come  into  it.  If  there's  one 
here  can  do  it — only  one  !  " 

"Bravo,  father!"  said  my  father  in  his  ex- 
citement; and  the  folk  cried  "Hush,  hush!" 
again. 

"  Come  !  "  said  grandfather,  "  testify  against  me, 
you  people  of  Belstone." 

But  not  a  living  soul  moved.  Of  course,  there 
wasn't  so  much  as  a  mouse  in  Belstone  as  had 
ever  seen  the  man  drunk,  or  near  it. 

The  Reverend  Scobell  looked  towards  Billy 
Butt. 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  speak,  William  Butt,"  he 
said. 

"Truth's  truth,"  began  the  cobbler.  "I  went 
into  the  *  Hearty  Welcome  '  a  bit  ago  to  try  and 
find  a  man  there  and  get  him  away ;  and  there 
was  Andrew  Heathman  ;  and  if  he  wasn't  drunk, 
he  was  near  it.  Far  too  much  he'd  taken ;  God's 
my  judge  if  he  hadn't." 

"  Now  we  know  where  we  stand,  then," 
answered  grandfather.  "  Be  you  a  teetotaler,  or 
ban't  you,  William  Butt?" 

"  Yes,  I  am." 

"  And  never  took  beer  or  spirits  in  your 
life  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  Then  how  do  you  know  what's  too  much,  and 
what  isn't  too  much  ?  " 

"  You  were  excited  and  mighty  wild,"  says  the 
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cobbler.  He  flinched  a  bit,  too,  for  some  men 
were  hissing. 

"  So  be  you  now,"  answered  grandfather. 
"  But  shall  us  say  you'm  drunk,  because  your 
voice  goes  up  into  your  head  and  your  beard 
flies  about  like  a  bush  in  a  gale  of  wind?" 

Then  he  turned  to  Mr.  Scobell. 

"There  was  upwards  of  ten  men  in  the  bar 
parlour  of  Mr.  Hannaford's  public  house  that 
night,  your  reverence,"  he  said  ;  •'  and  every  man 
of  the  ten  be  in  this  church  at  this  minute.  Ax 
'em.  They  ban't  all  my  friends,  and  they've  got 
nought  to  gain  by  saying  I  was  sober  if  I  was 
not.  Stand  up,  you  chaps,  and  let  his  reverence 
see  you." 

Up  got  the  ten,  including  Michael  P^ord,  the 
sailor  they'd  met  together  to  welcome. 

'*  Was  Heathman  sober  that  night  ?  '  asks  the 
parson. 

And  every  man  said  "  Yes  !  "  except  Hanna- 
ford,  who  said,  "  Sober  as  a  judge,  and  always 
is !  " 

"Tis  one  teetotaler's  word  against  the  nation, 
you  may  say,"  summed  up  grandfather.  **  And  on 
that  I'll  make  bold  to  ax  you,  for  my  credit's  sake 
and  my  family's  sake,  to  go  on  with  Morning 
Prayer  and  say  no  more  about  it,  reverend  sir. 
Perhaps  the  man  meant  well ;  perhaps  he  wanted 
to  have  my  place,  and  didn't  care  how  he  got 
it.  Anyway,  I  forgive  him.  But  he  ain't  got 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  drink  to 
pass   opinions   upon    it ;    or   tell    the   difference 
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between  a  fresh  man  and  a  market-merry  one ;  or 
say  if  a  chap  may  be  called  just  simply  '  on,'  or 
honestly  *  drunk.'  Then  again,  how  can  such  an 
ignorant  chap  decide  if  a  man's  '  beastly'  drunk, 
or  '  blind  '  drunk,  or,  in  a  word,  '  dead  '  drunk  ? 
These  be  things  that  call  for  practice  and  wide 
understanding.  And  that's  all  I've  got  to  say, 
except  that,  having  right  and  justice,  and  Belstone 
and  God  A'mighty  on  my  side,  I'll  not  go  down 
from  my  high  duty  of  clerk  for  less  than  the 
bishop.     So  there  it  stands." 

Then  by  way  of  answer  the  clergyman  spoke 
in  this  handsome  manner  : 

"  It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  you  have  been 
wronged,  Andrew  Heathman,  and  I  am  the  first 
to  confess  it  and  to  regret  it.  The  fault  is  mine. 
All  blame  lies  upon  my  shoulders,  and  I  frankly 
and  freely  apologise  to  you  and  to  your  friends 
for  this  very  painful  position  in  which  you  have 
been  placed.  I  was  much  preoccupied  when  the 
charge  was  brought  against  you,  and  did  what  I 
have  done  without  giving  so  grave  a  matter  the 
attention  that  it  demanded.  But  you  have  been 
vindicated,  and  handsomely  vindicated ;  and  it 
was  meet  and  right  that  you  should  be  vindicated 
— here,  in  the  house  of  God,  where  you  have 
discharged  your  duties  for  so  many  years.  Come 
to  me  in  the  vestry  after  service,  Andrew  Heath- 
man ;  and  you,  William  Butt,  will  do  likewise. 
You  have  erred,  William  Butt;  you  have  erred 
through  over-confidence,  as  we  all  do  only  too 
often.     Your  own  experience  of  intoxication  is 
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happily  too  small  to  enable  you  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  other  men.  I  should  have  remembered  that 
and  sought  for  witnesses.  Let  all  those  con- 
cerned in  this  matter  gather  together  with  me  in 
the  vestry  after  service.  And  I  shall  then  lift 
a  prayer  to  our  God  and  Father,  that  He  may 
pardon  weak  man  his  faults  and  forgive  one  and 
all  of  us  who  have  been  responsible  for  this 
incident." 

The  folk  nodded  and  hummed,  and  none  ever 
thought  better  of  his  reverence  than  at  that 
moment,  when  he  forgived  everybody  and  took 
all  the  blame  in  such  a  large-minded  and  holy 
manner. 

But  I'm  sorry  to  say  this  beautiful  lesson  was 
quite  lost  on  Billy  Butt.  In  fact,  the  man  comed 
very  badly  out  of  the  business,  and  took  his  gruel 
in  a  most  outrageous  spirit.  My  father  used  to 
tell  how,  just  as  all  seemed  over  and  everybody 
was  settling  down  to  "  Rend  your  heart  and  not 
your  garments,"  up  spoke  Butt  wi'  a  voice  like  an 
angry  turkey. 

"Do  I  understand  that  you've  changed  your 
mind.  Reverend  Scobell?"  he  asks.  "Be  this 
man  to  crow  over  us  after  all  we've  done  ?  Ban't 
I  to  be  clerk  henceforward  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  clergyman.  "  The  incident  is 
closed.  Mr.  Heathman  will  continue  to  be 
clerk." 

•'  You  hear  that,  neighbours  ?  "  says  Butt. 

"  And  you  will  express  your  profound  regret 
and  sorrow  for  bearing  false  witness  against  him. 
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As  a  Christian  man  I  expect  and  order  you  to  do 
no  less,"  says  parson. 

"  Never ! "  answers  t'other.  "  And  I'll  go 
further :  if  I  ban't  chosen  this  instant  moment, 
me  and  my  friends  here  will  go  out  of  this  house 
and  walk  across  the  green  straight  into  the  new 
Wesleyan  chapel  for  evermore!  Here  I  say  it 
afore  the  people.     Now  you  can  just  decide." 

"  So  we  will— the  both  of  us,"  says  the 
Thatchers  from  Weston  Farm. 

"  And  their  wives  and  children  will  go  along 
with  them,"  continued  Butt,  "  and  my  wife  will 
go  along  with  me." 

For  answer  Parson  Scobell  began  to  read 
Morning  Prayer,  and  Butt  and  his  few  friends 
and  their  females  went  out  of  the  church  on 
the  spot.  They  were  Dissenters  for  a  year  and 
three  months.  Then  the  pastor  to  their  place 
of  worship  left  his  wife  and  runned  away  with 
a  middle-aged  virgin  that  used  to  keep  house 
for  Tom  Cobley.  And  it  shook  back  full  half  of 
the  Wesleyans  into  Church  members  again.  Not 
so  Butt  and  his  wife,  however.  He  kept  his  word, 
and  never  put  his  nose  in  the  Establishment  no 
more. 


RIVALS    FOR    ELISHA 


I 

Elisha  Butt  always  wore  his  first  wife's  wedding- 
ring  on  his  little  finger ;  but  that  wasn't  to  say 
as  he  had  no  use  for  a  second  wife.  In  fact,  any- 
body who  knowed  anything  about  him  thought 
the  man  a  simple  and  kindly  creature,  and  was 
very  sure  that  he'd  find  another  woman  within 
decent  limits  of  time.  For  he  was  the  sort  as 
can't  get  on  without  a  female  to  mind  his  house 
and  take  care  of  him  and  keep  his  money  in 
his  pocket ;  and  having  no  family,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  world,  you  might  say,  through  the 
days  of  mourning. 

A  moon-faced  man  he  was,  of  large  and  clumsy 
build,  with  silly  blue  eyes,  and  a  ginger-coloured 
fringe  of  whisker  under  his  jowl.  His  chin  and 
lip  he  shaved  for  cleanliness,  being  much  addicted 
to  snuff,  and  the  habit  had  spoiled  his  nose,  and 
swelled  the  organ,  and  covered  it  with  purple 
veins,  so  that  folk  who  didn't  know  him  mis- 
judged Mr.  Butt,  and  guessed  he  was  too  fond 
of  lifting  cloam.     But  never  a  drop  was  he  known 
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to  take  save  once,  on  the  day  of  his  first's  funeral, 
and  then  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing,  and 
nobody  blamed  him. 

Elisha  was  well  to  do,  and  lived  in  a  very  nice 
cottage  between  Belstone  and  Sticklepath.  He'd 
inherited  a  bit  of  money  from  his  father,  and  it 
had  goodied,  'twas  said.  And  he'd  earned  tidy 
wages  himself  to  South  Zeal  Mine,  where  he 
worked  for  thirty  years  or  more.  And  now  he 
was  sixty,  or  near  it,  and  ver}^  well  thought  of  by 
everybody.  An  easy  soul,  with  a  penny  in  his 
pocket  for  the  school-childer  and  a  crust  always 
ready  for  any  old  sailor-man,  for  they  was  his 
special  weakness. 

He'd  have  gived  his  head  away,  I  do  believe, 
if  he'd  known  the  art  to  screw  it  off  his  round 
shoulders.  He  was  what  you  might  call  pretty 
fair  game  for  any  middle-aged,  witty  widow  or 
spinster,  and  to  Belstone,  when  the  year  ran  out, 
we  all  felt  a  gentle  sort  of  interest  in  him  and  his 
plans  for  getting  hold  of  another  partner.  That 
'twouldn't  be  a  foreigner  most  of  us  felt  pretty 
sure,  for  he  was  no  gadabout,  and  a  visit  to 
Moretonhampstead  or  Okehampton  once  in  every 
six  months  was  the  limit  of  his  wanderings  ;  so 
all  expected  'twould  be  a  local  woman. 

There  were  four  for  Elisha  to  choose  from,  and 
only  four.  Three  of  'em  would  have  taken  him  ; 
whereas  the  other  female,  who  might  have  done 
so,  didn't  fancy  the  man  for  some  reason. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  wonnerful  ways  of 
nature,  of  course  'twas  her  he  singled  out. 
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Annie  White  her  name  was,  and  she  was  a 
widow,  and  he  wasted  six  months  trailing  after 
her.  Then  she  had  a  bit  of  money  left  her,  and 
off  she  went ;  and  no  loss,  in  my  opinion,  for  she 
was  a  hard,  managing  creature,  with  a  terrible 
turn  for  getting  folk  away  from  the  Church  of 
England  and  making  'em  go  to  chapel. 

Then  me  and  my  sister  and  a  rather  old  but 
very  clever  maiden  woman,  called  Sarah  Par- 
tridge, was  left.  Sarah  lived  on  the  Okehampton 
road,  a  mile  from  Mr.  Butt's  house,  and  me  and 
sister  Joyce  kept  together  and  took  in  washing  to 
Belstone.  Joyce  was  a  widow  fifty  year  old,  of  a 
large  and  comely  pattern.  She  had  one  boy  to 
sea,  and  not  a  grey  hair ;  while  I  hadn't  worn  so 
well,  along  of  ill-health  in  my  young  days.  I 
might  have  married  long  ago,  but  felt  no  liking 
for  the  state. 

Yet  now,  though  fifty-one,  and  not  overmuch 
addicted  to  Butt,  I  felt  I  could  make  my  home 
along  with  him  if  he  liked.  But  there  was  no 
bitterness  at  first,  you  must  understand,  between 
me  and  my  sister.  We  felt  perfectly  friendly 
about  it,  and  all  we  was  fully  determined  upon 
was  that  Elisha  should  take  one  of  us,  and  not 
that  sharp-nosed  and  crafty  soul  down  the  hill. 
Joyce  put  it  in  a  nutshell  to  me  the  day  that 
Annie  White  left  Belstone. 

"  Now  she's  gone  for  good,  the  man  must  turn 
elsewhere,"  says  Joyce  ;  "  and  if  he  turns  to  me, 
he  can  have  me ;  and  if  he  turns  to  you,  Jane,  I 
shall  say  nothing,  though  he'll  be  a  widow-seeker, 
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in  my  opinion,  so  don't  feel  too  hopeful.  But  if 
he  looks  to  that  Sarah  Partridge,  then  there'll 
be  trouble,  and,  for  the  man's  sake,  I  shall  do 
what  I  can  to  prevent  it.  Her  body  be  nothing, 
and  a  large,  juicy  pattern  of  man  like  Elisha, 
would  turn  from  her  with  a  shudder  if  'twasn't 
for  her  cruel  cleverness ;  but  in  her  wits  the 
danger  do  lie.  She  was  a  cook  in  her  youth, 
and  be  never  tired  of  telling  how  she  fetched 
twenty-two  pound  a  year  in  the  open  market, 
though  I  dare  say  'tis  a  lie.  However,  cook 
she  can,  and  cosset  a  man  she  can — along  of 
tending  for  countless  years  on  her  old  father. 
And  that's  where  the  shoe  be  going  to  pinch." 

So  we  fell  to  it  with  a  will,  and  axed  Elisha  in 
to  supper  for  a  start,  just  to  show  him  that  other 
people  could  cook  beside  Sarah  Partridge.  And 
he  came  and  fed  very  heartily,  and  was  very  well 
pleased  when  us  let  him  smoke  his  dirty  pipe  in 
the  kitchen  after,  though  our  hearts  sank  when 
we  seed  the  smoke  arising  round  the  vicarage 
pillow-cases  over  his  head  on  a  drying-line. 

However,  'twas  a  successful  feast,  though  he 
harped  more  than  was  decent  on  Sarah  Part- 
ridge ;  and  Joyce  sniffed  a  bit  after  he'd  gone. 

"  'Twasn't  the  right  minute  to  praise  her  cook- 
ing, with  his  stomach  full  of  mine,"  said  Joyce,  in 
her  homely  way  ;  but  I  think  'twas  other  things 
beside  that  what  had  niffed  her. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  plain  to  see  to  the  blind, 
Elisha  had  turned  his  attention  a  good  bit  on  me, 
and  reminded  me  six  or  eight  times  that  I'd  been 
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his  late  wife's  first  friend  to  Belstone.  And,  of 
course,  for  civility  I  was  forced  to  say  kindly 
things  about  the  woman.  And  he  got  a  good 
bit  interested  ;  and  so,  somehow,  it  fell  out  that 
Joyce  found  herself  a  trifle  in  the  cold.  She  was 
rather  short,  for  her,  while  I  washed  up,  and 
finally  I  got  nasty  myself,  and  told  her  to  drop 
the  man. 

"  He's  an  untidy  piece  and  a  slobbery  feeder, 
and  he'll  keep  his  house  in  a  jakes  of  a  mess  ; 
and  whether  he  washes  or  not  be  a  question  I 
won't  answer,"  I  said.  "  So,  be  it  as  it  will,  her 
that  gets  him  must  have  to  take  the  rough  with 
the  smooth.  And,  for  my  part,  if  it  came  to 
offering,  I  should  think  twice." 

"  You  say  so  now,"  answered  my  sister;  "  but 
your  sort,  when  it  does  come  to  offering,  never 
do  think  twice.  Not  that  I  blame  you  for  that, 
for  your  market  be  very  nearly  closed,  naturally  ; 
but  I  blame  you  for  pretending." 

I  could  see  she  was  in  a  cranky  mood,  and  want- 
ing to  pick  a  quarrel,  so  I  let  her  bide,  knowing 
the  value  of  silence  better  than  most  women. 

Then  we  went  our  way,  and  Elisha  didn't  come 
anigh  us  for  a  month  of  Sundays.  Once  or  twice 
we  met  him  out  walking  and  exchanged  the 
weather,  but  no  more  than  that.  And  then  he 
came,  as  if  he  meant  to  stop,  and  walked  in,  and 
drank  tea  wdth  us  twice,  and  said  that  he  was  in 
trouble,  and  sighed,  and  let  his  snuff  go  flying 
till  me  and  Joyce  sneezed  fit  to  die.  But  he 
wouldn't  tell  us  what  was  the  matter. 
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Reading  between  the  lines,  and  marking  his 
rather  rude  remarks  against  females  in  general, 
I  guessed  that  he'd  had  a  row  with  Sarah  Part- 
ridge ;  and  Jo3^ce  thought  I  was  right ;  and  the 
very  next  day,  brave  as  a  lion,  my  sister  went 
down  the  hill  to  see  Sarah.  Nobody  could  be 
more  innocent  in  her  manners  than  Joyce,  and 
I  never  knowed  such  a  big,  roomy  creature  so 
quick  in  her  intellects.  For,  as  a  rule,  you'll 
find  they  abundant  women  rather  slow-minded, 
along  of  the  strain  of  carrying  their  own  weight 
about  the  world  ;  but  Joyce  was  not.  Fourteen 
stone  sat  light  upon  her,  and  her  mind  was  quick 
as  a  needle  ;  and  her  eyes,  for  all  the  flesh  rolled 
up  to  her  very  lashes,  was  bright  as  stars,  and 
so  well  able  to  see  through  a  stone  wall  as  any 
pair  that  ever  looked  out  of  a  woman's  face. 

Well,  she  went  up  over  to  Partridge,  and  they 
had  the  properest  row  a  woman  could  wish  for  ; 
and  'twas  the  thin  creature  that  lost  her  temper 
and  the  fat  one  that  kept  it. 

My  sister  walked  in,  and  Sarah  dusted  a  chair 
for  her,  and  said  it  seemed  the  winter  was  going 
to  be  a  bad  one. 

They  talked  around  Elisha  for  a  matter  of  five 
minutes,  but  Joyce  weren't  one  to  beat  about  any 
bush  for  long,  so  she  very  soon  dashed  at  the  man. 

"  Seed  Mr.  Butt  again  yesterday,"  she  said. 
"  He's  always  in  Belstone  these  days." 

"  Not  always,  I  believe,"  answers  Sarah.  "  He 
was  drinking  a  dish  of  tea  with  me  last  week,  if 
my  memory  serves  me." 
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"  I  know  it.  He  haven't  got  many  secrets  from 
me  and  my  sister,  because  we  was  his  wife's 
dearest  friends  on  earth,  as  your  memory  will 
also  call  to  mind,  no  doubt," 

"  Funny  you  should  say  that,"  answers  back 
Miss  Partridge,  smiling,  "  for  time  and  again 
he's  told  me  that  the  poor  woman  thought  more 
of  me  than  anybody  in  these  parts.  And  so  she 
did,  without  any  manner  of  doubt.  '  Belstone  be 
a  gossiping,  ill-natured  hole,'  she  oftentimes  said 
to  me,  and  I  didn't  contradict  her.  For  'tis  true 
enough,  and  I'm  sure  you'll  say  the  same." 

"  We'm  always  given  to  sneer  at  a  place  where 
we'm  cold-shouldered,"  Joyce  replied  calmly  to 
her.  "  And  you  never  managed  to  hit  it  off  with 
the  Belstone  people — why,  I'm  sure  I  can't  say. 
I've  always  stood  up  for  you,  and  so's  my 
sister." 

Sarah  Partridge's  blood  flew  in  her  face  at 
that,  and  the  fight  fairly  began. 

"  Thank  you  for  nothing,"  she  snapped.  *'  I 
don't  want  no  help  from  you,  nor  your  sister 
neither.  The  only  people  I  respect  in  the  village 
respect  me,  I  believe  ;  and,  any  way,  I'll  ask  you 
to  keep  my  name  and  my  business  off  your 
tongue  in  the  future!" 

"  Nothing  easier,"  answered  Joyce.  "  Poor 
Mrs.  Butt  often  advised  me  to  do  the  same.  She 
said  that  your  bite  was  worse  than  your  bark, 
when  I  stood  up  for  you  and  thought  you  was 
misunderstood.     But  I  see  she  was  right." 

"If you  heard  what  the  woman  spoke  against 
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you  and  that  pin-tailed  Jane,  you'd  be  a  bit 
surprised  ! "  cried  out  Sarah. 

And  with  that  they  went  at  it  hammer  and 
tongs,  putting  all  the  hardest  words  they  could 
into  the  mouth  of  the  dead,  and  making  poor 
Mrs.  Butt  say  such  things  as  I'm  sure  she  never 
did  say  or  think  in  her  life.  For  she  was  a  most 
charitable  creature,  and  never  known  to  speak 
unkind  of  man  or  woman. 

But  'tis  an  easy  thing,  when  you'm  in  a  rage,  to 
fall  back  upon  a  corpse  ;  because  none  can  con- 
tradict, and  you  can't  get  had  up  for  libel  after- 
wards, no  matter  how  hot  and  strong  you  pitch  it. 

"  Well,"  said  Sarah,  towards  the  end  of  the 
conversation,  when  they  were  both  pretty  well 
exhausted,  "God  help  the  man  that  takes  you, 
Joyce  Endicott!  'Tis  pretty  well  known  your 
first  went  into  a  decline,  and  your  son  runned 
away  to  sea  to  escape  from  you  ;  and  if  you  be 
lifting  your  eyes  to  Elisha  Butt,  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  Lord  will  open  his  to  the  danger.  And 
this  I  will  say,  that  for  all  you'm  a  widow,  yet  I 
— spinster  as  I  am — would  make  a  better  wife  for 
him  than  ever  you  could.  This  ban't  a  time  for 
false  modesty,  and  I'll  go  further  and  say  that 
Mr.  Butt  be  of  my  opinion,  if  words  mean  words." 

"You're  right  in  one  thing,"  answered  Joyce, 
making  ready  for  a  final  knock-down  blow. 
"  When  you  declare  that  modesty  ban't  in  your 
line,  you  tell  the  truth.  I  wonder  you  dare  to 
use  the  word.  Why,  you  thread-paper,  I'm  so 
well  bore  as  you,  and  a  long  sight  better  reared, 
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for  my  arm  would  make  your  leg — a  starved 
atomy  that  you  are  !  Why,  good  powers,  when 
you  go  to  the  bad  place,  'twill  be  the  crackle  of  a 
dead  twig  in  the  fire.  And  then  you  dare  to  talk 
about  a  sensible  and  comely  creature  like  Elisha 
Butt— a  man  who  knows  what  'tis  to  be  married. 
Do  he  hold  your  hand  like  he  holds  mine  ?  Do 
he  lift  his  bosom  and  sigh  like  the  wind  when  he 

leaves  you  ?    Do  he There,  I've  said  enough. 

I'm  shamed  to  think  you're  a  woman." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  hear  me,"  began  Sarah, 
while  my  sister  took  her  breath. 

But,  from  all  accounts,  the  talk  between  'em 
grew  a  bit  coarse  after  that,  and  I  needn't  set 
down  no  more  of  it.  Joyce  called  her  a  bag  of 
bones,  and  she  called  Joyce  a  tub  of  lard  ;  and 
then  Joyce  got  up  and  said  she'd  never  darken 
Sarah's  door  again.  And  Sarah  shouted  after 
her  that  Elisha  should  hear  what  she'd  said  about 
his  first  wife  ;  and  Joyce's  last  word  was  that 
she'd  got  a  tongue  in  her  head,  too,  she  believed. 
So  they  parted  in  a  very  unchristian  spirit. 

Of  course,  then  'twas  a  question  of  who  should 
get  to  Mr.  Butt's  ear  first ;  and,  by  good  chance 
for  her,  my  sister  met  the  man  that  very  moment 
going  down  the  lane  to  Partridge's.  'Twas  clear 
that  he  was  going  to  see  the  wretch,  but  he  didn't 
that  time.  He  gave  Jo3Te  '  Good  afternoon,'  and 
offered  to  walk  a  bit  beside  her ;  and,  curiously 
enough,  he  axed  her  opinion  of  Sarah.  Because, 
you  see,  he  met  her  walking  away  from  Sarah's 
house,   and  naturally  thought  that,  if  my  sister 
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had  been  there,  she  and  Miss  Partridge  was 
friendly. 

So  Joyce  had  her  chance,  and  used  it  for  all  it 
was  worth. 

"  There's  a  lot  I  like  in  Sarah  Partridge,"  she 
said,  "  She's  saving  and  thrifty,  and  she'd  be  a 
good  cook  if  she  wasn't  such  a  stinge.  But  the 
best  cook  can't  make  bricks  without  straw.  How- 
ever, she's  got  no  money  to  name,  for  the  little 
they  had  was  eat  up  by  her  father's  illness.  Unfor- 
tunately, she's  growed  terrible  soured  of  late  ;  and 
the  worst  fault  I've  got  against  her— to  say  it  in 
all  kindness — be  that  she've  never  a  kind  word 
for  the  living  or  dead." 

"  That's  bad,"  admitted  Elisha. 

"  It  makes  a  warm-hearted  creature  like  me  go 
cold  all  over  to  hear  her,"  went  on  Joyce.  "  Of 
course,  I  know  what  men  are,  and  understand  'em 
in  a  way  she  can't.  But  where  women  are  con- 
cerned— well,  I  grow  hot  to  hear  my  own  sex 
treated  so  cruel  by  one  of  'em.  I'm  almost  sorry 
you  axed  me  this  question  to-day,  for  I've  just 
had  some  words  with  Sarah  and  be  very  sore." 

"  Us'll  leave  the  subject  then,  and  talk  about 
something  else,"  suggested  Mr.  Butt  to  her. 

But,  of  course,  my  sister  handn't  no  intention 
of  leaving  the  subject.  'Twas  a  God-send,  meet- 
ing him  at  that  minute,  and  she  didn't  mean  to 
reject  the  good  gift. 

"When  Sarah  speaks  of  me  and  tells  me  my 
faults,  I  can  bear  it,"  she  went  on.  "  She's  a 
nasty  knack  of  pointing  out  their  weaknesses  to 
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men  and  women,  and  some,  of  course,  would  find 
that  troublesome  year  in  year  out,  if  they  was 
thrown  much  in  her  company;  but,  for  my  part, 
now  and  again  I  don't  mind  hearing  what  other 
people  think,  even  though  they  may  be  wrong 
through  taking  too  spiteful  a  point  of  view.  But 
to  say  3'ou're  a  bag  of  lard  is  going  a  bit  too  far, 
in  my  opinion." 

"  Surely  she  never  let  her  tongue  slip  like  that?" 

"  I'm  truly  sorry  to  have  to  mention  it.  Not 
that  a  woman  like  her  matters.  She've  a  cruel 
Jot  of  the  crab-apple  in  her,  and  we,  that  be  soft 
and  tender  and  larger-hearted,  can  afford  to  for- 
give. And  I  was  as  charitable  about  that  as  I  am 
over  other  failings.  She  may  have  slipped  a  little 
more  spirits  into  the  teapot  than  usual,  poor  soul, 
but " 

"  Spirits  in  the  teapot !  "  cried  out  Elisha,  and 
stood  still  with  horror  at  the  thought — him  being 
a  Rechabite  from  his  youth  up,  and  hating  the 
very  name  of  drink. 

"  You  mustn't  be  shocked,  my  dear.  Lone 
women  will  do  it.  I've  hardly  knowed  a  spinster 
up  home  fifty  years  as  didn't  take  her  little  bit  of 
consolation  like  so.  But  I'll  be  sworn  there 
wasn't  no  brandy  in  the  teapot  when  you  drank  a 
drop  along  with  her.     Too  crafty  for  that." 

"  Be  jiggered !  "  said  Mr.  Butt.  "  I  don't  much 
like  to  hear  this." 

"  Think  no  more  of  it,"  answered  my  sister. 
"  'Tis  an  everyday  thing  with  they  frosty,  skimpy 
women.      They've   got   so    little   nature   in   'em, 
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especially   when   the   weather  comes   cold,   that 
they  will  have  their  drop  to  set  the  blood  moving. 
They'd  be  all  one  chilblain  if  they  didn't.     Tisn't 
of   that   I    meant    to    speak.      I   was    saying    I 
don't  mind  Sarah  manangling  me  with  her  bitter 
tongue,  but  I  do  mind  it  when  she  begins  to  back- 
bite the  dead.     You  know  what  your  wife  was  to 
me  and  my  sister— our  dearest  friend.    You  know 
what  black  we  put  on  for  her,  as  if  she  was  one 
of  the  family ;  and  so  we  felt  about  her.     But  I 
haven't  heard  that  Sarah  put  on  no  black.     And 
to-day,    though    pretending   the    dead   was    her 
friend,  too,  she  said  things  that  made  my  plaits 
rise  and  twist  on  my  head  like  fiery  serpents." 
**  Things  against  my  wife  !  " 
"  Ess,  fay  !      'Twas  your  wife   said   this,   and 
your  wife  said  that — all  words  that  the  poor  dear 
would  have  died  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than 
say.     I  couldn't  stand  any  more  of  it.     *  Oh,  you 
wicked  woman,'  I  said  to  her,  *  it  makes  my  heart 
bleed  to  hear  you  put  such  cruel  lies  into  the 
mouth  of  that  saint  upon  earth  !     And  what  her 
dear  husband  would  think,  I  can't  imagine.     'Tis 
enough  to   make   the   blessed  dead  turn  in   the 
grave,  and  her  never  known   to   say  an  unkind 
word ! '     With  that  I  left  her,  for  I  might  have 
been   angered  to  speak   something   harsh   if  I'd 
stopped  another  moment." 

Elisha  fell  very  quiet  after  that,  and  Joyce 
could  hardly  get  a  word  more  out  of  the  man. 
But  he  promised  to  come  in  and  pick  a  bone  with 
us  on  Saturday  evening. 
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So  she  left  him,  having  no  doubt  made  the 
poor  soul  see,  as  clear  as  wit  can  see,  that  Sarah 
Partridge  was  a  drunkard  and  a  liar. 

And  as  for  my  sister,  she  was  so  properly 
exhausted  when  she  got  home,  that  she  took  a 
pretty  stiff  nip  herself.  She  was  terrible  pleased 
with  her  day's  work,  and  so  was  I,  for  that  matter; 
for  somehow  I  felt  that  though  Sarah's  goose 
was  like  to  be  cooked  with  the  man,  yet  Sarah, 
being  what  she  was,  would  get  a  bit  of  her  own 
back  afore  she'd  done  with  it.  And  if,  come 
presently,  she  reached  to  Mr.  Butt's  ear,  and  told 
him  a  trifle  about  Joyce,  then  perhaps  they'd  both 
be  out  of  the  hunt,  and  I'd  have  my  turn. 

II 

Well,  Sarah  Partridge  had  her  say,  and  didn't 
waste  much  time  about  it ;  and  with  a  man  like 
Elisha  'twas  generally  the  last  at  his  ear  who  was 
most  like  to  influence  him.  And  so  I  found  it ; 
for  the  day  he  came  to  us  Joyce  was  out,  and 
only  got  home  half  an  hour  after  tea-time,  owing 
to  our  donkey  turning  queer-tempered  on  his 
way,  as  they  will  sometimes,  and  setting  his  face 
against  going  down  to  Squire  Luscombe's  with 
the  washing. 

So  I  had  Mr.  Butt  to  myself  for  a  bit,  and 
I  can't  say  as  I  found  him  the  best  of  company. 
He  didn't  seem  so  fond  of  women-folk  as  usual, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  say  a  sharp-edged  thing 
or  two  against  widows  that  surprised  me.     Then 
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he  let  it  out,  for  he  wasn't  the  sort  to  hold 
anything  in,  and  he  confessed  to  me  that  Sarah 
had  shocked  his  feelings  cruel  with  regard  to  my 
sister. 

**  Never  could  I  have  believed  it,"  he  said. 
"  And  chapter  and  verse  she  gave  for  everything. 
And  my  dear  wife  dragged  in  and  torn  to  pieces 
between  'em.  Where's  human  charity  and  decency 
got  to  ?     If  anybody  had  told  me  I  should  find 

a  pair  of  women However,  I  don't  suppose 

you  know  anything  about  it.  Miss  Masters, 
and  there's  no  call  to  trouble  you  in  the 
matter." 

"  I  do  not,"  I  told  him.  "  I'm  a  great  peace- 
lover,  same  as  your  dear  lady  was  ;  and,  over  and 
over  again,  me  and  she  found  ourselves  in  agree- 
ment about  life.  In  fact,  we  looked  at  it  through 
the  same  eyes,  you  might  say,  and  often  laughed 
to  find  our  opinions  so  similar.  I  might  tell  you 
things  she  said  to  me  at  the  end — sweet  lamb ; 
but  it  wouldn't  be  maidenly.  Only  I  was 
terribly  proud  of  her  high  opinion  of  me,  for, 
as  I've  said  many  a  time,  I'd  sooner  have  been 
well  thought  of  by  her  than  any  living  woman 
and  most  men." 

Mr.  Butt  nodded  and  sighed. 

"  'Tis  a  comfort  to  hear  you  after — after 
t'others,"  he  answered,  as  much  to  himself  as 
to  me. 

"  Yes,"  I  went  on,  thoughtful  like.  "  We  was 
always  of  one  mind,  save  here  and  there.  But  I 
never  could  quite  agree  with   her  about  Sarah 
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Partridge,  and  she  could  never  quite  agree  with  me 
about  my  own  sister.  I  thought  she  would  put 
Sarah  too  high,  and  didn't  see  through  a  side 
of  her  character  which  I  couldn't  abide  ;  and  she 
never  liked  Joyce  quite  so  close  as  she  liked  me. 
Of  course,  that  was  natural,  because  Joyce  was 
more  of  a  Martha  than  ever  I  was — busier,  a 
greater  talker,  and  given  to  putting  her  foot 
down  firmer  than  me.  I  was  like  your  wife — a 
lover  of  peace  and  quiet,  and  never  fond  of 
gossip  or  making  close  friends.  Them  friend- 
ships, as  hot  as  fire,  often  end  by  burning  both 
parties.  *  Be  civil  to  all,  and  open  your  heart  to 
none.'  Your  wife  said  that,  and  a  wiser  thing  no 
woman  ever  did  say." 

"  She  was  always  terrible  wise,"  he  answered. 
Then  he  went  back  a  bit  and  asked  about  the 
past. 

"  And  what  might  it  have  been  about  Miss 
Partridge  that  you  didn't  like,  if  I  may  ax  ?  " 

"  You  may  ax,  and  welcome,"  I  said,  "  but  I 
won't  answer  that.  I've  got  your  dear  wife's 
wisdom,  remember.  I'll  never  be  a  make-strife. 
I'll  say  no  word  against  Sarah,  nor  against  my 
own  sister  neither  ;  and  I'm  terrible  sorry  they've 
allowed  themselves  to  lose  their  tempers  and 
quarrel  over— well,  over  you,  to  be  plain,  Mr.  Butt. 
They'm  both  fond  of  you,  and  worship  the  ground 
you  walk  upon — and  they  ban't  the  only  women  to 
do  so — but  too  well  I  know  that  all  this  heat  be 
very  much  against  them  in  your  mind.  You're  the 
far-thinking,  just  sort,  you  are.     You  look  ahead 
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and  see  your  home,  and  want  the  right  woman  in 
it.  You'll  never  take  a  shrew,  and  you'll  never 
take  a  loud,  noisy  creature — too  clever  for  that. 
When  you  marry  again — and  for  your  peace  and 
happiness  I  hope  it  will  be  soon — 'tis  a  gentle 
kindly,  sensible  woman,  who  speaks  and  thinks 
ill  of  nobody,  that  you  will  take.  And  I  wish  I 
could  help  you  to  find  such  a  one.  But,  good  as 
she  may  be,  she'll  never  be  a  patch  on  my  precious, 
dear  friend,  your  first — never !  " 

I  was  so  much  moved  by  my  own  thoughts, 
that  I  shed  a  few  tears  after  I'd  said  all  this. 
And  I  could  see  I'd  interested  and  pleased  Elisha 
a  lot.  He  comed  over  to  me  and  heaved  and 
sighed  ;  and  Lord  knows  what  he'd  done  or  said 
next  if  sister  hadn't  got  back.  And  never  less 
welcome  than  at  that  moment,  I  must  own. 

'Twas  a  nasty  night — cold  and  raw,  with  a 
heavy  mist,  and  the  donkey  had  got  on  her 
nerves ;  and  I  will  say  the  contrast  between  her 
—hot  and  large  and  cross  and  noisy  and  soaking 
— and  me— cool  and  quiet  and  gentle-voiced — 
was  very  easily  seen.  In  fact,  with  all  my  sisterly 
love  for  Joyce,  I  couldn't  help  marking  it,  and  no 
more  could  Elisha.  He  wished  her  good  evening, 
but  not  in  a  very  hearty  tone  of  voice,  and  I 
think  she  smelt  a  rat,  for  she  didn't  go  off  to 
change  her  things,  but  throwed  her  bonnet  and 
shawl  on  the  settle,  and  told  me,  rather  sharp,  to 
get  the  tea,  and  be  quick  about  it. 

No  doubt  she  thought  that  I'd  snap  back,  but  I 
didn't. 
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"  Yes,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "  and  do  you  run  to  the 
fire  and  dr3'^  yourself.  You'll  have  your  loud 
breathing  on  you  to-night,  as  sure  as  death,  if 
you've  got  your  feet  wet,  and  to-morrow  your 
speech  will  be  harsh  as  a  crow." 

I'm  afraid  'twas  rather  a  two-edged  sword,  for 
I'm  sharp  enough  with  my  tongue  when  I  please, 
and  the  more  so  for  keeping  it  so  careful  between 
my  teeth,  as  a  rule.  The  tongue's  a  razor,  all 
the  better  for  being  shut  in  its  case  between 
times. 

Joyce  snorted  and  turned  to  Mr.  Butt,  and  left 
me  out  of  the  conversation  in  rather  an  unkind 
way.  But  sugar  was  nought  to  my  sweetness, 
I'm  sure,  and  he  marked  my  patience  and  good 
temper.  I  remembered  to  a  lump  and  a  drop  his 
liking  in  the  matter  of  sugar  and  milk  ;  and  when 
Joyce  axed  me  if  I'd  forgot  the  '  Sally  Luns/  I 
said : 

"  No,  sister,  I  didn't  forget  'em  ;  but  I  minded 
that  Mr,  Butt  liked  crumpets  better,  and  I  bought 
a  round  dozen  of  them  for  him  instead." 

Altogether,  'twas  a  triumph  for  me  in  a  quiet 
way  ;  and  if  I  know  anything  about  men,  I'll  swear 
there  was  an  offer  on  Elisha's  tongue  that  night. 

He  made  a  hole  in  his  manners  more  than  once, 
and  took  his  food  without  handing  the  dish  to 
either  of  us,  and  hardly  spoke  a  word  to  Joyce, 
and  even  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  stuff  his  pipe 
and  light  it  afore  we'd  finished  eating.  But  I 
knowed  very  well  what  was  on  his  mind,  and 
could  make  every  allowance  for  him. 
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My  sister  couldn't,  however.  She  set  it  down 
to  Sarah  Partridge,  and  felt  a  bit  impatient  that 
any  sane  man  could  give  ear  to  such  a  tartar.  So 
when  he  rose  to  go,  she  didn't  see  him  off  or  ax 
him  to  stay  a  bit  longer,  but  opened  the  window 
to  blow  the  smoke  out  the  moment  he  said,  in  a 
doubtful  tone,  that  he  must  be  away. 

But  I  went  to  the  door  with  him,  and  got  him 
into  his  coat,  and  reminded  him  to  put  on  his 
wool  comforter,  and  axed  him  if  he'd  like  for  me 
to  knit  him  another. 

'Twas  a  pretty  good  chance  for  him,  but  he 
heard  Joyce  moving  in  the  passage,  and  didn't 
feel  it  a  very  likely  moment.  However,  he  axed 
me  to  meet  him  accidental  down  by  the  fir-trees 
near  the  school-room  the  very  next  evening,  after 
church  was  over,  and  I  said  I  would.  Then  he 
maundered  something  I  couldn't  catch,  and  we 
talked  a  bit  longer,  with  Joyce  dancing  about 
behind  and  making  the  cottage  shake. 

"  She've  got  her  share  of  lemon,  after  all," 
muttered  Elisha  to  me,  pointing  over  my  shoulder 
down  the  ope-way. 

"  You  mustn't  say  that,"  I  answered.  "  A  better 
woman  don't  walk,  even  if  she  is  a  bit  short  and 
fiery." 

Then  Joyce  was  wound  up  to  such  a  pitch  that 
she  couldn't  stand  it  no  more  ;  and  she  rapped 
out  at  me,  and  told  me  to  come  in  and  shut 
the  door,  or  go  out  and  shut  it — which  I  pleased. 

So  I  bade  the  man  a  kind  good-night  and  went 
in.      And    a    stormier    evening    with    a    sharp- 
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tempered  and  disappointed  woman  I  never  count 
to  spend. 


Ill 

Within  twelve  hours  of  the  time  I  said  'good- 
evening'  to  Elisha,  there  failed  on  me  the  bit- 
terest blow  of  my  life.  When  the  man  left  our 
garden  gate  I  said  to  myself:  'Him  and  me  will 
be  tokened  by  this  hour  to-morrow.'  But  instead 
of  that  I  didn't  see  him  again  for  three  months, 
and  then  he  was  the  husband  of  another  female. 
You'd  most  think  such  things  couldn't  be  ;  and 
yet  it  all  fell  out  natural  enough  in  a  way,  when 
you  take  into  account  the  weakness  of  woman's 
body  and  man's  mind. 

For  the  next  morning  I  was  struck  down  with 
a  raging  flame  in  my  bosom  and  a  wrist  that 
galloped  like  a  runaway  horse,  and  the  terriblest 
headache  that  ever  I  felt  in  all  my  life.  'Twas  all 
along  of  standing  talking  to  Mr.  Butt  in  the  night 
air,  as  my  sister  took  good  care  to  drive  home. 
And  by  midday  I  was  worse.  So  when  the 
evening  come,  instead  of  seeing  Elisha  by  the  fir- 
trees,  I  seed  the  doctor ;  and  he  ordered  a  fire  in 
my  chamber,  and  physic  and  mustard-leaves  to 
the  vitals. 

So  there  it  was,  and  I  had  an  inflammation  that 
so  near  as  possible  carried  me  off.  I  seed  death 
without  a  doubt,  and  the  dreams  I  had  would  fill 
a  book.  They  was  pretty  well  full  of  Elisha 
Butt;   and  sometimes  the  man  would  swell  out 
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so  large  as  a  camel,  and  again  other  times  he'd 
shrink  so  small  as  a  rat — all  owing  to  the  fever 
in  me. 

It  served  to  show  what  a  little  matter  will 
come  between  us  poor  worms  and  our  hopes  and 
'  happiness  ;  for  there  I  was  one  moment  all  of  a 
twitter  with  a  husband  in  sight  and  a  home  of  my 
own  and  everything ;  and  the  next,  Death  had 
me  by  the  throat,  and  the  only  home  that 
appeared  to  be  offering  was  the  narrow  pit  down 
under. 

And  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Butt  fell  a  long  way 
below  what  my  loving  fancy  painted  the  man 
during  them  days.  Not  that  'twas  all  his  fault, 
neither.  Tongues  were  busy  while  I  struggled 
with  my  great  inflammation,  and  'twas  made  very 
clear  to  him  that  I  had  my  infirmities,  like  all 
other  human  creatures.  The  cowardly  wretches 
couldn't  say  no  word  against  my  character,  so 
they  fell  back  upon  my  constitution,  and  tried  to 
make  the  man  believe  that  I  was  a  broken  reed, 
whereas  the  truth  was  that  no  woman  as  hadn't 
got  a  deal  of  nature  and  hardiness  in  her  would 
ever  have  recovered  at  all. 

The  doctor  said  'twas  a  magnificent  case  from 
first  to  last ;  and  though  he  took  all  the  credit 
to  hisself,  after  the  manner  of  'em,  yet  'twas 
plain  to  any  fair  mind  that  I  must  have  been 
out  of  the  common  tough  to  have  weathered  the 
storm. 

When  I  got  to  sitting  up  and  milk  puddings, 
my   first   thought   was    Elisha ;    but    times    had 
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changed,  and  his  first  thought  wasn't  me.  He 
kept  within  the  borders  of  decency  by  inquiring 
every  third  or  fourth  day,  and  he  also  sent  a 
bunch  of  grocer's  grapes,  all  skin  and  sawdust, 
but  he  never  offered  for  to  see  me;  and  even 
when  I  got  down  house  again  and  began  to  put 
on  flesh,  the  man  didn't  come. 

"  Where's  he  to  ? "  I  asked  Joyce  one  day, 
showing  a  bit  of  fretfulness,  no  doubt,  as  was 
natural,  I'm  sure,  to  one  but  just  rescued  like 
a  brand  from  the  burning.  And  my  sister  gave 
her  short  laugh— never  a  pleasant  sound— and 
said  : 

"You'm  behind  the  times.  The  man's  to 
Moretonhampstead  all  his  days  and  half  his 
nights.  We  ain't  good  enough  for  him  no  more. 
He's  taken  up  with  Miller  Shortland's  widow,  so 
they  say.  And  the  Lord  give  her  joy  of  him,  for 
a  more  slack-twisted  toad  with  feebler  intellects 
than  old  Butt  never  went  in  doubt  of  his  own 
shallow  mind." 

So  there  was  the  shameful  truth ;  and  none  of 
us  but  cried  a  fierce  tear  or  two  in  secret  about 
it,  I  do  believe.  Me  and  my  sister  didn't  fear  to 
say  that  it  was  Sarah  Partridge  had  harried  the 
man  out  of  his  wits  and  out  of  the  village ; 
while  she,  on  her  side,  spoke  of  us  at  the  very 
cross-roads  with  all  the  freedom  of  her  coarse 
tongue  and  vulgar  nature. 

And,  meantime,  Elisha  took  his  sticks  and 
cleared  off  to  Moreton  ;  and  the  next  thing  we 
heard  was  that  Widow  Shortland   had  catched 
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him  and  married  him.  She  was  the  soft,  easy 
sort  outwardly — the  sort  that  has  wit  to  make 
the  meekest  male  get  a  cheerful  conceit  of  hisself 
as  a  grand  and  brave  creature.  But  there  was  a 
lot  of  the  ferret  in  the  woman  under  her  pigeon- 
hke  way ;  and  'tis  some  consolation  to  know  that 
Elisha  Butt  doubtless  came  across  it. 


THE  GRATITUDE  OF  JOHNNY  GEE 

I 

You  might  have  seen  them  two  semi-detached 
cottages  at  the  corner  of  Belstone  Green  as  you 
come  into  the  village  from  the  west  ?  There  I 
lived  as  a  bachelor  man  for  ten  year ;  an'  'twas 
there  that  I  had  such  a  bitter  fall-out  wi'  my  next- 
door  neighbour — all  along  o'  the  queer  wicked- 
ness of  the  boy,  Johnny  Gee.  My  sister's  son  he 
was,  an'  if  ever  I  seed  a  youngstci  that  you 
might  say  would  do  great  things — an'  probably 
bad  ones — sooner  or  late,  'twas  John. 

As  a  young  man  I  held  many  opinions — 
more  by  a  long  sight  than  I've  got  now  that  I 
be  over  seventy,  I  can  assure  'e ;  for  them 
as  grow  wiser  with  age,  as  we  all  should,  some- 
times shed  their  opinions,  like  a  snake  do  slough 
his  skin.  There's  nought  takes  the  place  of  an 
open  mind.  I  knowed  an  old  doctor  who  told  me 
that  in  his  young  days  he  had  twenty  physics  for 
every  ill ;  an'  now  he'm  up  threescore  year  and 
ten,  he've  got  one  physic  for  twenty  ills.  An', 
what's  more,  he  don't  use  that  one  till  he've  given 
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Nature  a  fair  chance  to  do  her  own  work  single- 
handed. 

But  my  neighbour,  George  Arscott  by  name, 
was  different  altogether.  I  never  in  all  my  born 
days  knowed  a  narrower-minded  chap — to  say  it 
without  unkindness.  A  reg'lar  neck-or-nothing 
Tory,  as  wouldn't  allow  any  living  soul  liberty 
except  himself,  an'  hated  the  progress  of  the 
world,  an'  hated  steam,  an'  swore  something 
shocking  at  the  labour-saving  machinery  as  comed 
over  from  America.  In  our  earliest  days  I  mind 
how  George  Arscott  made  such  a  deuce  of  a  fuss 
at  a  meeting  about  the  Reform  Bill  that  he  was 
chucked  out  of  the  parish-room  for  being  im- 
pertinent to  the  gentleman  in  the  chair.  Yet 
to-day,  if  you  told  George  Arscott  he  wasn't  to 
vote  for  his  member  of  Parliament,  he'd  be  the 
first  to  make  a  noise,  I'm  sure.  I  was  always  hot 
for  liberty  myself,  an'  progress,  an'  free  trade,  an' 
free  speech,  an'  free  everything  but  free  fighting. 

The  talks  we  used  to  have  over  the  back  fence 
of  an  evening !  We  set  the  world  right,  I  promise 
you.  For  he  was  a  bachelor,  too,  an'  a  very 
prosperous,  honest,  busy  man — well  thought  upon 
by  the  vicar  an'  the  gentry  in  general.  He  really 
did  ought  to  have  been  a  gentleman  hisself,  for 
he  had  all  the  ideas  of  'em,  an'  thought  it  was  a 
right  an'  proper  thing  for  'em  to  live  for  hunting 
foxes  an'  never  do  no  work,  except  when  they 
rode  out  now  an'  again  in  their  black  and  silver 
with  the  Yeomanry.  To  hear  George  upon  the 
rights  of  property  you'd  have  thought  the  man 
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owned  Devonshire  an'  a  bit  of  Cornwall  too. 
But  what  really  did  belong  to  him  was  a  little 
freehold  cottage  up  the  hill,  an'  twenty  yards  of 
garden  with  it.  This  he  rented  to  his  own  grand- 
father for  five  shilling  a  week;  though  'twas  a 
rattle-bones  of  a  place — not  worth  three  shilling 
in  my  judgment.  But  George — why,  he  was  a 
reg'lar  lord  of  the  manor  when  he  talked  about 
his  house  an'  land,  an'  his  rent  coming  in,  an' 
so  on. 

Once  I  axed  him,  over  the  back  fence,  why  for 
he  didn't  appoint  a  common  man  to  collect  his 
rents  for  him  an'  look  after  his  tenants,  an'  so  on ; 
but  George,  to  be  just,  never  seed  a  joke  in  his 
life,  an'  when  I  make  a  jest  in  his  company  I 
always  have  to  do  the  laughing  myself. 

Different  though  we  was  in  our  outlook  upon 
the  world,  we  agreed  here  an'  there.  We  was 
both  church-goers,  both  small  drinkers,  an'  both 
kept  poultry.  Bantams  were  his  special  line,  and 
so  they  was  mine.  He  was  portreeve  of  Belstone, 
and  a  Dartmoor  guide,  when  anybody  wanted  to 
go  up  over,  an'  a  very  clever  stonemason  ;  an'  I 
was  postman,  an'  people's  churchwarden,  an'  a  few 
other  odd  things — some  with  a  little  small  money 
to  'em. 

We  looked  after  ourselves  in  them  days,  for 
though  I  was  courting,  only  me  an'  Minnie  Bloom 
knowed  it.  Her  people  had  other  ideas,  an' 
wanted  for  her  to  take  a  linendraper  at  Oke- 
hampton — a  good  man,  but  weak  in  the  chest,  an' 
wi*  shoulders  that  wouldn't  hold  up  his  coat.     As 
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for  George,  he   hadn't   no   use   for  women — nor 
they  for  him. 

Life  ran  on  regular  lines,  as  it  mostly  do  with 
folk  to  Belstone  ;  an'  if  it  hadn't  been  for  our 
ideas  an'  arguments,  it  might  have  growed  a 
thought  dull  for  George  an'  me.  But  we  was 
like  flint  and  steel — always  struck  a  spark  when 
we  met ;  an'  none  the  worse  friends.  In  fact,  it 
sweetened  our  minds  to  differ  on  everything,  an' 
kept  our  intellects  from  growing  rusty. 

About  the  way  to  handle  bantams  we  was  very 
nearly  agreed,  an'  our  friendly  fighting  extended 
to  the  birds,  you  may  be  sure.  The  tussles  us 
used  to  have  at  all  the  poultry  shows  for  ten 
mile  round!  Now  he'd  win,  an'  now  I  would, 
but  in  the  bantey  class  'twas  nearly  always  him 
or  me — excepting  the  time  when  I  thought  he 
was  bound  to  win  at  Tavistock  show,  an'  he 
thought  I  was  bound  to  win,  an'  be  blessed  if 
another  chap  from  Launceston,  as  nobody  had 
ever  heard  of,  didn't  beat  us  both  !  But  'twas  an 
accident  an'  a  very  mistaken  judgment,  as  all 
agreed — except  the  chap  from  Launceston ;  for, 
without  self-praise,  me  an'  Arscott  was  by  far  the 
cleverest  bantam-fanciers  in  mid-Devon  in  the 
fifties. 

At  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Johnny  Gee  I'd 
won  the  Okehampton  cup  twice,  an'  only  had 
to  win  the  thing  once  more  for  to  make  it  my 
own  property.  But  Arscott  had  got  a  pair  of 
right-down  beauties  that  year,  an'  though  mine 
were  nearly  as  good,  I  felt  he'd  just  beat  me  on 
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points.  White  as  snow  his  was,  wi'  combs  so 
red  as  a  rose,  an'  such  a  style  an'  strut  an'  conceit 
about  'em — a  lady  an'  gentleman  that  pair.  They 
weighed  two  pound  three  ounces  on  the  scale 
together,  an'  looked  at  you  that  haughty,  you 
was  most  minded  to  touch  your  hat  to  'em. 
An'  mine  was  spangled  an'  only  an  ounce  heavier. 
They'd  crow  against  each  other  from  the  first 
glimmer  of  cock-light;  an'  I  make  no  doubt  if 
them  two  game  little  beauties  had  met,  they'd 
have  fought  to  the  death,  an'  made  pretty  sport 
an'  a  noble  end. 

He  reckoned  to  beat  me  in  the  autumn,  an'  I 
knowed  'twas  likely  enough,  but  still  my  birds 
was  coming  on  beautiful  from  day  to  day,  an'  I 
hadn't  gived  up  all  hope. 

II 

One  morning  in  late  April  I  seed  Arscott  in 
his  garden,  an'  went  out  to  him  with  a  letter 
what  I'd  got  from  my  sister,  Sarah  Gee. 

He  looked  up  from  the  ground  where  his  eyes 
were  watching  his  bantams. 

"Marnin',  Matthew,"  he  said.  "You'll  have 
to  hand  over  that  cup  come  September,"  he  said, 
"for  I  be  going  to  win  it.  These  here  be  the 
bestest  birds  ever  I  reared,  an'  you  know  that 
so  well  as  I  do." 

"  Not  a  doubt  about  it,  George,"  I  answered 
him  ;  "an'  so  long  as  you  beats  me,  'tis  all  right, 
but  I  don't  want  none  else  to." 
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Then  I  told  him  about  the  letter : 

"  'Tis  from  my  widowed  sister,  Sarah  Gee,  to 
Drewsteignton.  She'm  not  very  well-to-do,  an' 
her  eldest,  Johnny,  is  turning  her  hair  grey,  by 
all  accounts— as  they  will  often  enough  if  the 
father's  took  afore  his  time.  There's  no  doubt 
that  he's  a  rash  youth,  an'  terrible  self-willed  ;  but 
all  the  same,  no  boy  as  had  my  sister  Sarah  to  his 
mother  can  be  all  bad.  She  have  written  axin' 
me  to  take  him  for  a  month,  an'  try  an'  lick  sense 
into  him,  an'  get  him  a  job  somewheres  to  keep 
him  out  of  mischief" 

"  Don't  you  do  it,  Matthew,"  said  Arscott  to 
me  very  serious.  "  Us  don't  want  boys  messing 
about  here — quite  enough  in  Belstone  an'  to 
spare  as  it  is.  A  boy's  a  beastly  thing  at  his 
best,  an'  at  his  worse  a  limb  of  the  Dowl.  An' 
this  here  boy,  by  his  mother's  own  showing,  be 
the  sort  as  oughtn't  to  be  born  at  all.  An'  if 
she  says  so,  you  may  guess  what  other  people 
would  say." 

But  Arscott  always  was  very  much  against  the 
young.  He  took  childer  for  his  natural  enemies, 
an'  he  reckoned  the  breeding  of  'em  to  be  a  fool's 
game  always— instead  of  only  about  twice  in 
three  times. 

"A  nephew's  a  nephew,  however,"  I  said  ;  "an' 
seeing  as  the  boy  haven't  any  mankind  at  Drew- 
steignton to  larn  him  his  duty,  I'm  afraid  I  must 
see  to  him." 

"  You'll  go  your  own  way,  of  course,"  says 
George.      "  For   that   matter,  whoever   heard   of 
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your  doing  otherwise  ?  But  you'm  wrong,  an' 
you'll  terrible  soon  find  out  you'm  wrong.  'Tis 
a  very  dangerous  thing  to  meddle  with  a  father- 
less boy.  You  think  you  be  going  to  please 
his  mother,  but  you're  not ;  an'  the  juster  you 
are  with  him,  the  less  she'll  thank  you.  He's 
spoilt  for  good  an'  all,  I'll  wager.  Nought  will 
save  him  now." 

"Well,  'tis  on  my  conscience  that  I  ought  to 
have  a  shot  at  him,  an'  I'm  going  to  do  it,"  I 
answered ;  "  an'  if  you  an'  me  can't  larn  a  boy 
of  fourteen  some  sense  in  a  month,  'tis  pity." 

"Don't  you  drag  me  in!"  cries  out  Arscott. 
"  I  won't  make  a  meddle  with  him ;  an'  you  mind 
he  don't  meddle  with  me.  I  don't  want  him  on 
my  side  of  the  fence,  an'  he'll  know  it  very  quick 
if  I  find  him  here.  Since  you'm  vain  enough  to 
think  you  can  break  him  in — a  simple  bachelor 
like  you — try  it ;  but  for  my  part,  I'd  sooner  tame 
a  tiger,  or  teach  a  bullock  to  dance,  than  have 
aught  to  do  with  a  human  boy." 

So  we  left  it  on  that  clear  understanding  an' 
talked  about  our  banteys  ;  an'  the  same  evening  I 
wrote  to  Sarah  an'  told  her  as  I'd  try  my  hand 
at  the  lad  if  she'd  send  him  over  that  day  week. 

Ill 

Well,  the  boy  comed  along,  wi'  a  clean  shirt 
an'  a  Sunday  suit,  an'  a  toothbrush  an'  collars, 
an'  three  pairs  of  socks  in  a  little  box,  as  all 
spoke  of  the  goodness  of  my  sister  Sarah.     But 
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certainly  she  had  said  no  more  than  the  truth 
when  she  called  him  a  headstrong,  heartshaking 
lad.  I  never  seed  no  boy  quite  like  him.  He'd 
been  born  without  a  conscience  seemingly,  same 
as  some  poor  folks  are  born  deaf  or  dumb,  or 
without  a  leg ;  or  like  they  Sebright  banteys,  as 
haven't  no  male  plumage  to  'em. 

He  might  have  been  a  Red  Indian's  child,  an* 
didn't  show  no  more  idea  of  right  an'  wrong  than 
a  wild  cat.  An'  as  for  his  duty  to  his  neighbour, 
'twas  right  down  news  to  him  to  hear  about 
it.  A  brown-faced,  bullet-headed  boy,  with  short 
hair  like  sealskin,  an'  eyes  like  black  diamonds, 
as  would  look  at  you  so  swift  as  a  flash  of 
lightning,  then  look  away  again.  A  rather  thin 
sort  of  boy,  wi'  swift,  birdlike  ways — now  here, 
now  there — an'  quick  hands  always  in  mischief. 
A  terrible  self-possessed  fashion  of  a  boy,  as 
never  got  into  a  temper,  but  had  a  'mazing  way 
of  getting  other  people  into  'em.  His  wish  was 
to  go  to  sea  or  be  a  gamekeeper ;  but  there 
was  a  lot  for  him  to  larn  yet  before  he  could 
shine  in  such  orderly  callings  as  them. 

Johnny  assured  me  he  liked  me  very  well  afore 
he'd  been  in  the  house  a  day;  an'  Arscott  thought 
that  was  a  bad  sign.  But  I  hardened  my  heart 
against  his  wicked  brown  face,  an'  told  him 
straight  that  he'd  come  to  me  to  larn  his  duty, 
an'  not  to  amuse  himself  an'  make  holiday. 

He  fought  two  Belstone  boys  the  second  day 
he  corned;  an'  one  he  licked,  an'  t'other  licked 
him  ;  an'  then  he  got  another  licking  on  top,  for 
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the  mother  of  the  boy  he'd  thrashed  just  catched 
him  coming  home,  an'  dropped  on  him  hot  an 
strong.  He  returned  to  me  whisthng,  with  a 
bloody  nose.  He  was  perfectly  well  satisfied 
with  his  day's  work  an'  his  new  company.  An' 
two  nights  after,  he  laid  wait  in  the  hedge  for  the 
boy  as  had  beat  him,  an'  throwed  a  rope  with  a 
noose  in  it  over  the  chap's  head,  an'  dragged  him 
ten  yards  through  a  pigs'  run  afore  the  blessed 
boy  knowed  what  had  overtaken  him. 

Luckily  it  wasn't  the  fruit  season,  else  I  make 
no  doubt  John  would  have  been  catched  an'  put 
to  prison  once  and  for  all.  But  the  bird-nesting 
season  it  was,  an'  he  never  'peared  to  care  about 
no  nests  unless  he  found  'em  in  private  grounds, 
or  the  game  preserves,  or  other  people's  gardens. 

He  comed  to  me  in  a  grand  rage  once,  an'  his 
eyes  flashed  under  his  black  eyebrows. 

"  I've  found  a  heckanoddy's  ^  nest  in  old 
Arscott's  wall,"  he  said.  "  'Tis  a  certainty,  for 
I  seed  the  bird  pop  in  ;  an'  I've  gone  an'  spoke 
to  the  man  so  civil  as  need  be,  an'  axed  to  be 
allowed  to  drag  a  few  stones  off  the  top  and  pull 
a  bit  down  ;  and  the  sheep-faced  old  devil  told 
me  to  get  out  of  his  sight,  or  he'd  fetch  me  a 
whister-poop  on  the  ear-hole.  That's  what  you 
get  by  being  civil  to  people." 

"  Of  course  he  won't  let  you  pull  his  wall  down. 
Why  should  he  ?  You  be  a  deal  too  busy  after 
the  birds'  nests,"  I  said. 

"  I  likes  to  blow  the  eggs  an'  make  'em  into 

'  Heckanoddy — tomtit. 
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necklaces  for  the  girls,"  he  tells  me,  grinning  all 
over  his  face,  like  a  wicked  young  shaver  as  he 
was. 

"You'd  best  to  leave  the  girls  alone,"  I  says. 
"  An',  what's  more,  I've  got  work  for  you  from 
Monday  next,  for  Farmer  Westaway,  up  on 
Watchett  Down,  be  going  to  give  you  a  job 
frightening  rooks  at  three-pence  a  day." 

But  I  wasn't  very  hopeful  about  this,  for  the 
boy  seemed  a  lot  too  pleased  at  the  news ;  an', 
sure  enough,  he  hadn't  been  gone  more'n  about 
two  hour  on  the  first  morning,  when  Squire 
Luscombe's  keeper  brought  him  back  by  the 
ear.  I  gived  the  man  half  a  crown  to  let  un  off, 
since  he'd  done  no  greater  wrong  than  trespass- 
ing ;  an'  then  I  got  the  boy  a  job  down  at  a 
wheelwright's  yard  in  Sticklepath  village,  where 
there  was  men  to  watch  him.  But  after  a  week 
of  it,  Ned  Foster,  the  master,  an'  a  terrible  strict 
Wesleyan,  catched  Johnny  kissing  his  ten-year- 
old  darter  in  the  dinner-hour;  an'  Johnny  was 
home-along  to  me  presently — sore  here  an'  there, 
but  perfectly  cheerful  an'  collected  about  it. 

"  They  don't  want  me  to  Mr.  Foster's  no  more," 
he  said.  "  I  promised  Nelly  Foster  to  marry  her 
some  day,  if  she'd  let  me  kiss  her  now  an'  again 
in  sight  of  some  other  boys  down  there.  An'  she 
did  ;  an'  her  faither  catched  me." 

Alive  ?  I  never  saw  such  a  live  boy.  Ting- 
ling with  life,  as  you  might  say.  An'  all  his 
dreadful,  unsleeping  energy  poured  out  the 
wrong  way.     I  axed  un  why  for  he  didn't  try  to 
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do  right,  an'  he  said  he'd  no  objection  in  the 
world  to  doing  right ;  but  he  couldn't  see  that 
the  things  he  done  was  wrong,  an'  it  always 
puzzled  him  cruel  that  nobody  never  saw  things 
in  general  from  his  point  of  view.  He  was  terrible 
obliged  to  me  for  trying  to  larn  him  sense,  an' 
the  matters  he  liked  to  know  about,  such  as 
banteys,  he  could  grasp  in  no  time ;  but  when 
it  came  to  duty  an'  behaviour  an'  obedience  to 
your  betters,  I  might  just  as  soon  have  tried  to 
teach  a  haystack  to  sing. 

Mind  you,  I  liked  the  boy  through  it  all,  for  he 
never  played  me  no  tricks  ;  but  I  soon  knowed 
as  he  wouldn't  be  along  with  me  a  month,  for 
him  'an  Arscott  fought  from  the  day  he  comed, 
an'  I  never  see  one  human  loathe  another  like 
George  got  to  loathe  Johnny.  He  turned  white 
when  he  catched  sight  of  the  boy  up  the  street, 
an'  everything  that  went  wrong  'twas  my  nephy 
done  it.  Then  comed  a  day  when  John  cheeked 
Arscott  afore  my  face,  an'  I  had  to  take  a  serious 
view  of  it  an'  lift  my  hand.  'Twas  in  the  garden, 
an'  the  boy  was  setting  on  the  fence  cutting  an' 
chopping  the  palings  for  no  reason  but  to  try 
if  his  knife  was  sharp. 

Arscott  seed  him  an'  come  to  his  back  door. 

"  You  get  off  there,  you  hateful  toad  !  "  he  says. 
"  Next  thing  you'll  do,  you'll  bring  down  the 
whole  rails  an'  fall  on  top  of  my  young  lettuces." 

"  I'm  my  own  side  of  the  fence,"  says  Johnny ; 
"  an'  I've  got  every  right  to  sit  here ;  an'  be 
damned  to  your  young  lettuces  !    An'  if  I'd  got  a 
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pair  of  whiskers  like  yours,  I'd  go  an'  throw  my- 
self in  the  river." 

Well,  there  stood  Arscott,  an'  there  stood  I ; 
an'  Arscott  spoke  never  a  word,  but  looked  at  me, 
as  much  as  to  say  :  "  What  be  you  going  to  do 
about  that,  neighbour?" 

So  I  takes  an  ash  sapling  to  Master  John  an' 
gives  him  the  properest  hiding  that  ever  a  strong 
man  in  a  temper  gived  to  a  bad  boy.  I  kept  at  it 
till  he  hollered  out,  though  he  set  his  teeth  an' 
suffered  a  rare  dose  till  his  nature  wouldn't  bear 
no  more.  An'  Arscott  cheered  up,  like  the  sun 
coming  from  behind  a  cloud,  an'  encouraged  me 
over  the  wall  till  me  an'  Johnny  had  both  got 
enough  of  it. 

"  There,"  I  said  when  I'd  fetched  my  wind. 
"  There,  you  bad-hearted,  useless,  saucy  scoun- 
drel, that'll  teach  'e  to  call  your  betters  names. 
An'  if  I  hear  any  more  against  you,  I'll  do  it 
again — ten  times  a  day  I'll  do  it ;  for  you'm  a 
good-for-nought  that  us  can't  reach  through  the 
heart,  so  we  must  get  at  you  through  the  hide. 
Now  you  march  up  to  your  chamber,  an'  go  to 
bed,  an'  stop  there  till  I  come  to  'e." 

He  went  off  very  thoughtful  like,  an'  Arscott 
lifted  up  his  voice  an'  praised  me. 

"  You've  done  me  good,"  he  said.  "  I  haven't 
felt  so  cheerful  since  that  little  wasp  comed  here. 
An'  if  the  boy's  soul  is  to  be  saved — though,  for 
my  part,  I  don't  believe  it  possible — he've  got  to 
be  lathered  like  that  every  day  of  his  life — 
Sundays  an'  all.     Don't  you  spare  him,  Matthew 
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Sweetland,"  he  says,  "  but  remember  that  every 
howl  he  howls  now  may  save  him  an'  other  people 
a  groan  come  he  grows  up." 

That  night  I  took  the  boy  a  drink  of  water  an' 
a  lump  of  bread.  An'  he  thanked  me,  an',  to  my 
surprise,  listened  to  me  talking  very  patiently 
while  he  ate  an*  drank.  I  gave  it  to  him  all  I 
knew,  an'  told  him  what  a  right-down  wicked 
young  scamp  he  was  ;  an'  said  as  how  his  mother 
was  weeping  for  him  by  day  an'  praying  for  him 
by  night,  an'  explained  that  he  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  name  of  boy,  an'  so  on.  All  of  which  he  took 
very  mildly  an'  thoughtfully,  an'  nodded  between 
my  remarks.    Then  he  said  : 

"  I've  never  been  walloped  like  that  since 
faither  died  ;  an'  'tis  a  most  interesting  thing  to 
feel  how  much  it  can  hurt.  I  wish  I  was  a  man ; 
then  I'd  go  in  next  door  an'  give  that  old  hedge- 
hog Arscott  what  for  till  he  yowled  an'  danced." 

"  You'll  go  in  next  door  an'  beg  his  pardon  to- 
morrow— that's  what  you'll  do,"  I  said.  "  I've 
been  a  lot  too  easy  with  you  ;  but  no  more  of  it. 
'Twill  be  a  word  an'  a  blow  after  to-day." 

"  You'll  kill  me  afore  I  ever  axes  pardon  of 
that  man,"  he  says.  "  He  did  ought  to  ax  my 
pardon.  But  he'm  one  of  the  sort  that  must 
always  have  something  littler  than  himself  to 
bully.  He  ain't  going  to  bully  me,  though.  'Tis 
him,  not  you,  I've  got  to  thank  for  that  lathering. 
An'  I  will — an'  pay  him  for  it,  too." 

"We'll  see,"  I  said.  "If  a  man  like  me  can't 
manage  a  bit   of  a   boy,  'tis   rather    surprising. 
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Your  mother  have  sent  you  to  me  to  mend  your 
ways,  an'  mend  'em  I  mean  to,  though  I  may  have 
to  break  your  skin  doing  it.  I'm  a  tolerable 
strong  man,  an'  tolerable  sensible,  an'  I've  set 
myself  to  save  your  soul  while  there's  time — so 
that's  how  we  stand." 

**  I  don't  think  'twill  be  quite  good  enough  to 
bide  with  you,  then,"  he  answered  me,  so  calm  as 
you  please.. 

"  Bide  you  will,  however,"  I  told  him.  "  I'm 
your  lawful  guardian  an'  keeper  by  your  mother's 
express  orders.  So  the  sooner  you  cave  in  an' 
try  to  be  a  good  boy,  the  better  for  you  an'  all 
parties." 

"  I  reckon  Belstone  ban't  going  to  suit  me,"  he 
said,  with  his  cool,  maddening  voice. 

"  Ah !  no  place  where  there's  honest.  God- 
fearing people  will  ever  suit  you,"  I  answered. 
"  You'll  have  to  go  over  seas  to  the  lands 
of  the  heathen  savages  afore  you'll  find  your 
sort." 

"  'Tis  the  very  thing  I  want  to  do,  Uncle  Mat," 
he  says,  smiling.  "  I  wants  to  find  a  land  where 
you  can  do  just  what's  in  you  to  do,  without 
making  a  lot  of  silly  trouble." 

"  There  ban't  no  room  in  this  world  for  that 
land,  my  son,"  I  said.  "  Now  you  go  to  sleep  ; 
I've  had  enough  of  you  for  one  day.  Go  to  sleep 
an'  say  your  prayers,  an'  ax  God  as  made  you 
make  you  over  again  an'  put  a  conscience  into 
you.  Us  must  all  be  born  again,  for  that  matter," 
I  said,  "  an'  'tis  more'n  time  you  was." 
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"  Good-night,  an'  I  hope  as  you'll  have  a  better 
supper  than  what  I  have,"  he  answers,  cheeky  to 
the  end.  An'  that  was  the  last  time  I  clapped 
eyes  on  Johnny  Gee  or  heard  his  voice  for  nearly 
twenty  years. 

IV 

Come  morning  I  went  up  to  him,  finding  he 
hadn't  gone  down  to  light  the  fire,  which  I 
always  made  him  do  from  the  day  he  came. 
But  his  bed  was  empty,  and  there  was  no  mark 
of  him  about  except  a  few  clothes  wi'  holes  in 
'em.  He'd  put  on  his  best  suit  an'  gone  off  in 
it.  Of  course,  I  judged  he'd  run  home  to  his 
mother,  an'  I  felt  that,  though  he'd  bested  me— in 
a  manner  of  speaking — yet  I  should  get  along 
without  him  wonderful  easy.  But  presently  I 
found  that  I  was  wrong,  for,  going  down  in  the 
kitchen  again,  I  marked  something  in  the  window 
alongside  a  geranium  or  two  that  grew  in  pots 
there.  What  I  seed  was  a  grubby  sort  of  a 
letter — inky  an'  dirty,  an'  addressed  to  me — an'  a 
newspaper  parcel  very  neatly  done  up.  I  never 
knowed  the  boy  could  write,  but  he  could ;  an' 
though  his  spelling  was  a  thought  uncommon, 
his  meaning  couldn't  have  been  made  clearer  by 
the  best  penman  in  the  world.  This  here's  what 
he   said  : 

Dere  Uncle  Mat, 

I  don't  think  I'll  bide  along  with  you  no 
more  becos  now  you  no  me  you  be  going  to  be  to 
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sharp,  I  am  going  to  sea  to-morrow  and  if  the  ship 
fetches  up  agenst  any  of  them  lands  you  tell  of 
where  there's  savvages  that  all  do  what  they 
plese  I  shall  run  away  from  the  ship  and  stop 
along  with  them  becos  theer  way  of  life  wood 
suit  me  very  nice.  And  I  am  very  much  obleeged 
to  you,  tho  you  think  I  am  no  good,  an'  some 
day  I'll  take  the  libberty  of  showing  you  I  am 
some  good.  I  have  just  gone  out  in  the  black 
dark  and  broken  into  that  Arscott's  hen-roost  and 
what  I  done  there  you  will  find  in  the  parcal.  I 
done  it  out  of  shere  gratitod  to  you  becos  I 
no  well  you  ment  the  right  thing  by  me.  And 
now  you  must  win  that  cup  with  your  bantey 
and  that  old  fiddel-faced  beste  next  dor  can  just 
tare  his  jinjer  wiskers,  and  some  day  I'll  take 
good  care  he  nose  what  I  have  done.  He  is 
a  lopp-sided  old  scarecrow  and  I  am  always 
your  grateful  nevew  John  Gee.  I  am  sorry 
for  the  bantey  but  I  could  not  take  it  with  me 
to  sea," 

There  was  the  letter,  and  you'll  guess  what 
I  found  in  the  parcel — George  Arscott's  cock 
bantam,  with  his  neck  wrung ! 

There  I  stood — just  staring  helpless  like  at  the 
poor  little  fowl,  as  didn't  look  bigger  than  a 
storm-thrush  now  he  was  dead,  an'  thinking  in  a 
curious  sort  of  way  what  a  come-down  it  was  for 
the  bird,  from  being  cocksure  of  first  prize  at 
Okehampton  an'  a  sort  of  king  o'  banteys,  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  this  vagabond  boy  an'  get 
twirled  out  of  life  in  a  twinkling.  Then,  afore 
I'd  thought  what  to  do  about  it,  I  heard  a  noise 
in  the  back  garden  as  if  a  bullock  had  got  in  an' 
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couldn't  get  out  again ;  an'  there  was  George 
Arscott  in  red  felt  slippers,  wi'  his  braces  an'  his 
whiskers  flying,  an'  his  face  like  a  chapter  out  of 
the  Lamentations.  He  climbed  over  my  fence, 
an'  walked  right  across  some  young  peas,  an' 
comed  in  to  me. 

"  Matthew  Sweetland,"  he  said,  wi'  a  queer 
voice  as  seemed  to  come  more  out  of  his  stomach 
than  his  throat,  "  my  fowl-house  was  broken  ope 
last  night,  an'  my  cock  bantey's  stolen." 

"  There  he  is,  George,"  I  said,  an'  pointed  to 
the  table,  where  his  bird  lay  'pon  its  back,  wi'  its 
little  silvery  feet  drawed  up,  an'  its  eyes  shut,  an' 
its  neck  awry.  'Twas  a  tragical  moment  for  all 
of  us,  I  can  assure  'e,  George  he  glazed  upon  it ; 
then  he  picked  it  up ;  then  he  dropped  it  on 
the  floor,  an'  turned  upon  me,  screaming  like  a 
woman. 

"  I'll  get  you  put  in  clink  for  this,  if  it  costs  me 
the  flesh  off  my  bones !  "  he  said. 

"  No,  George,  you  won't,"  I  answered  him. 
"  An'  'tis  idle  to  blare  in  your  wrath  like  this, 
for  I'm  innocent  as  the  unborn,  an'  you  ought 
to  know  me  well  enough  to  know  it.  This 
solemn  thing  ban't  naught  to  do  with  me.  An' 
I'd  have  sat  up  every  night  for  a  week  to  watch 
your  fowls  rather  than  let  such  a  terrible  master- 
piece of  wickedness  be  done  against  them.  Read 
that  letter,  or  I'll  read  it  out  to  'e,  since  you  ban't 
in  a  frame  of  mind  to  solve  penmanship." 

But  he  wouldn't  wait,  and  wouldn't  listen. 

"  Never  again  you  lift  your  voice  to  me,"  he 
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said,  **  You'm  a  robber  an'  a  murderer  both,  an' 
if  there's  justice  to  be  got  for  money,  I'll  get  it 
against  you  afore  I'm  a  day  older.  You'm  a 
cruel,  blackguardly  villain,  an'  no  better ;  an'  if  I 
could  wring  your  neck  for  you,  I  would.  But 
I'll  never  sleep  till  you'm  punished,  an'  I  hope 
the  law's  strong  enough  to  make  you  smart  for 
this  to  your  dying  day.  An'  if  it  ban't — then  I'll 
take  the  law  into  my  own  hands.  You  mark  my 
words." 

With  this  big  an'  silly  talk  the  poor  soul  picked 
up  his  bantey  an'  marched  off.  An',  sure  enough, 
two  days  later  I  got  a  law  summons  from  the 
Queen,  an' was  told  to  appear  afore  the  justices 
to  Okehampton  Court.  Which  I  did  do  at  the 
appointed  time ;  an'  there  was  Arscott  in  his 
Sunday  black,  an'  a  lawyer  to  state  his  case  for 
him,  an'  half  Belstone  to  see  what  the  upshot 
would  be.  But  I  didn't  take  no  lawyer  along  wi' 
me.  I  just  relied  upon  Johnny's  letter  an'  my 
known  character  as  an  upright  man  an'  a  plain 
dealer. 

Well,  I  read  the  letter,  and  the  justices  was 
very  much  interested  in  it.  I  told  'em  all  that 
went  afore  it,  too,  an'  their  Honours  axed  poor 
George  if  I  telled  the  truth,  an'  he  couldn't  do 
less  than  admit  that  I  did  in  every  particklar. 
And  the  Bench  believed  the  truth,  which  in  itself 
was  a  bit  out  of  the  common  ;  so  there  was  an 
end  of  the  business  till  they  found  Johnny  Gee. 

All  the  policemen  was  told  to  catch  him,  an'  a 
good  hue  an'  cry  they  made,  but  none  could  trace 
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him  beyond  Plymouth.  An'  it  looked  clear 
enough  he'd  gone  to  sea ;  an'  Arscott's  word 
came  true  about  my  sister  Sarah,  for  she  stepped 
over  to  give  me  her  opinions ;  an'  I  never  want 
to  spend  another  afternoon  wi'  a  woman  who's 
lost  sight  of  her  firstborn  and  thinks  'tis  my  fault. 
It  wasn't  till  she  got  a  letter  from  Johnny 
herself  that  she  forgived  me.  Then  she  axed  me 
over  to  see  heron  a  Sunday,  and  I  went  an'  heard 
what  had  happened.  The  letter  he  sent  had 
come  from  H.M.S.  Impregnable,  the  old  three- 
decker  down  to  Plymouth  harbour,  where  they 
bring  up  boys  for  the  Navy ;  an'  there  was  that 
precious  youth  larning  to  be  a  sailor  !  He'd  got 
mixed  up  seemingly  between  the  merchant  marine 
and  the  Royal  Navy,  an'  somebody  had  put  him 
on  the  right  road  ;  though  afore  he'd  been  aboard 
four-an'-twenty  hours,  he'd  have  gived  his  soul  to 
be  ashore  again.  Because  the  wonderful  ways  of 
a  boatswain's  mate  comed  to  him  like  the  Voice 
come  to  Paul  in  the  wilderness,  an'  he  began  to 
see  a  side  of  the  world  as  was  quite  new  to  him. 
Having  catched  him,  the  Navy  wouldn't  let  him  go 
no  more,  very  properly,  an'  as  he'd  given  himself 
a  new  name,  so  as  not  to  be  traced  in  Plymouth, 
nobody  ever  thought  he  was  the  boy  Johnny 
Gee  that  was  wanted  to  Okehampton.  Me  an' 
his  mother  bided  quiet  about  it,  too,  for  I  felt  it 
wasn't  no  good  saying  anything  with  George 
Arscott  still  raging  round  like  a  lion  against  him. 
'Twould  have  been  a  gert  pity  to  put  him  in 
prison,  an'  perhaps  ruin  his  life— so  it  looked  to 
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me.  An'  Johnny  actually  made  a  rare  good 
sailor  too,  an'  got  his  stripes  regular,  an'  rose  in 
the  service,  an'  becomed  a  credit  to  himself  an' 
his  own ;  because  there's  no  place  like  a  battle- 
ship for  putting  the  fear  of  God  into  a  boy. 

And  I  may  add  that  Arscott  an'  me  made  it  up 
in  a  fashion  next  autumn.  That  was  because  I 
didn't  show  my  banteys,  after  all.  Of  course, 
'twas  impossible  for  me  to  do  so,  things  being  as 
they  were.  An'  he  won  with  another  pair  that 
I  could  have  beat  easy,  but  none  else  in  them 
parts. 

Then  I  think  he  seed  that  I  was  innocent  of  a 
thought  against  him,  an'  forgived  me  in  his  surly 
way,  an'  passed  the  time  of  day,  an'  cussed  the 
weather  in  his  usual  friendly  fashion  when  us 
met.  But  we  never  had  none  of  the  old  argu- 
ments over  the  back  fence,  an'  as  years  went  on 
I  think  he  corned  more  to  think  about  life,  as  1 
did  myself  For  once  I  catched  him  saying  a 
rude  thing  about  Squire  Luscombe's  son,  as  had 
got  into  trouble  with  the  money-lenders ;  an' 
once  he  declared  to  a  neighbour  that  the  law  was 
no  better  than  it  ought  to  be,  an'  not  so  good  in 
some  particulars — meaning,  of  course,  the  case 
he'd  lost  against  me. 

George  never  married ;  an'  when  my  Minnie's 
mother  died,  an'  the  hopes  of  the  linendraper 
were  done  with — owing  to  him  going  into  a 
decline  and  passing  away  like  a  leaf  off  a  tree, 
poor  young  fellow — I  had  her,  an'  never  man  had 
a  better.     An'  George  sent  me  Baxter's  sermons 
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for  a  wedding  present.  He  got  more  and  more 
along  with  the  Bible  Christians  as  he  growed 
older.  The  sermons  was  not  very  cheerful  as  to 
a  man's  chances  hereafter,  but  they  done  me  good 
now  an'  again,  when  I  had  leisure  to  dip  in ; 
because  I've  been  one  of  them  who,  somehow, 
always  got  a  deal  more  than  his  share  of  God's 
blessings ;  an'  'twas  a  wholesome  thing  to  see 
t'other  side  of  the  picture  an'  read  what  was 
being  hatched  so  careful  in  Eternity  for  the 
backsliders. 
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The  brothers  Samuel  and  Alfred  Crocker  worked 
together  on  the  same  farm,  and  while  widely 
separated  by  intellect  and  position,  yet  loved  one 
another  well.  They  were  orphans,  and  to  Samuel 
had  been  entrusted  his  brother's  care  by  their 
father  on  his  deathbed.  Samuel  filled  the  post  of 
bailiff  at  West  Barton,  Belstone.  He  stood  high 
in  the  regard  of  his  master,  and  had  long  won  the 
esteem  of  honest  men.  He  was  handsome,  kind- 
hearted,  and  industrious ;  while  poor  Alf,  the 
elder  of  the  brothers,  belonged  to  a  less  happy 
order  of  beings.  JVIind  and  body  were  alike  dis- 
torted by  a  failure  of  Nature's  process.  His 
great  grey  head  sank  low  on  his  chest,  his  lip 
drooped,  his  thin  legs  seemed  to  bend  beneath 
the  weight  of  his  squat  and  square  trunk.  Whims 
and  moods  marked  his  weak-mindedness  ;  yet  a 
very  special  value  attached  to  his  peculiar  ser- 
vice ;  and,  as  the  only  man  at  West  Barton  who 
could  control  and  command  that  famous  hero, 
'Turpin  III.,'  he  had  won  his  own  measure  of 
importance  and  esteem.  The  man  was  fifty — 
nearly  twenty  years  older  than  his  brother.     He 
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held  aloof  from  most  of  his  kind,  but  entertained 
a  passion  of  affection  for  Samuel. 

On  a  day  in  spring,  this  half-witted  soul  and 
the  said  *  Turpin '  were  returning  home  together. 
Alf  led  the  way,  shambling  along  with  his  head 
bending  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach — talking  some- 
times, and  sometimes  laughing  to  himself; 
'Turpin  HI.'  followed  upon  a  rope,  w^hich  was 
fastened  to  a  ring  in  his  nose. 

The  monster  proceeded  solemnly,  snorted 
sometimes,  and  blew  a  tremendous  breath  from 
his  nostrils.  His  broad,  sulky  forehead  was 
crowned  with  curls ;  his  enormous  neck  shone 
with  creases.  Suddenly  a  chance  fragment  of 
luscious  green  attracted  his  attention,  and  he 
ventured  to  stop  a  moment.  But  the  human 
failure  at  the  other  end  of  the  rope  was  not  in  an 
easy  mood  and  gave  him  a  sharp  word  of  com- 
mand. Whereupon  '  Turpin  '  yielded  without  a 
murmur  and  rolled  on  again,  although  he  might 
have  destroyed  Crocker  with  a  turn  of  his  head. 
He  submitted  to  the  indignity  as  a  child  obeys 
its  parent.  Yet  the  bull  was  queer-tempered 
and  uncertain,  even  as  his  guardian  was.  None 
cared  to  risk  himself  with  'Turpin  HI.'  save  his 
own  regular  attendant.  A  strange  affinity  existed 
between  the  brute  and  his  keeper,  and  Alf  could 
do  anything  he  liked  with  it.  The  understanding 
between  them  was  perfect,  and  while  the  beast 
invariably  obeyed  him  and  exhibited  almost  dog- 
like docility  under  the  charge  of  this  weak-minded 
soul,   Alf,   for    his   part,   worshipped    the  great 
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creature,  and  no  Egyptian  priest  of  Aphis  was 
ever  more  regular  and  pious  in  his  ministrations 
to  the  sacred  kine.  He  spoilt  '  Turpin  '  as  never 
a  bull  was  spoiled  before.  He  knew  the  famous 
sire's  history  from  early  calfhood.  The  cham- 
pion's progeny  and  their  successes  in  life  were 
his  familiar  and  only  theme.  Not  a  son  or 
daughter  of  the  bull,  but  he  could  tell  some- 
thing about  it.  '  Turpin's '  many  mates  were 
remembered  by  him,  and  all  his  achievements 
in  the  world  of  prize  cattle.  This  peculiar 
power  had  made  Alfred  Crocker  a  personality, 
and  as  the  only  man  who  could  be  trusted  to 
command  and  control  'Turpin  III.,'  he  attained 
to  fame.  When  the  bull  sallied  forth  to  oppose 
other  champions  at  the  great  cattle  shows,  Alf 
always  went — to  look  after  him ;  and  Samuel 
always  went  also — to  look  after  Alf.  Accident 
had  thus  enlarged  their  sphere  of  knowledge ; 
and  though  poor  Alfred  failed  mentally  to  benefit 
by  his  wanderings,  as  '  Turpin  '  himself  also  did, 
the  bailiff  of  West  Barton  gained  no  small  profit 
by  an  enlarged  outlook  on  the  world  and  the 
people  in  it. 

Now  the  brothers,  both  on  theer  way  homeward, 
met;  and  Samuel,  who  was  not  a  friend  of 
'  Turpin's,'  kept  on  the  safe  side  and  poured  forth 
his  wrongs.  They  were  of  a  private  nature,  and 
it  might  be  doubted  if  poor  Alfred  fully  appre- 
ciated their  significance ;  but  Sam  had  a  sort  of 
superstitious  belief  in  his  infirm  elder,  and  kept 
no  secrets  from  him.    As  for  Alf,  with  him  family 
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secrets  at  least  were  safe.  He  very  rarely  spoke, 
except  to  Samuel,  and  when  he  did  do  so,  few 
could  understand  him,  for  he  had  a  cleft  palate. 
When  angry,  however,  his  voice  cleared  and 
came  shrill  and  audible  as  a  trumpet. 

Some  people  supposed  that  he  understood 
much  more  than  his  comrades  usually  imagined, 
and  declared  that  he  could  always  grasp  the 
subjects  that  interested  him. 

"  Let  me  walk  along  with  you  a  bit,  Alf ;  how's 
'  Turpin  '  ?  " 

"  He'm  in  a  very  gentle  frame  of  mind  this 
marnin'." 

"  Won't  trust  him,  all  the  same.  One  dig  of 
that  short  horn  wi'  all  the  power  of  his  gert 
neck  behind  it,  would  tear  a  man's  vitals  out, 
like  the  stuffing  from  a  parlour  chair." 

Alf  laughed,  with  a  strange  ventral  gurgling 
and  rumbling. 

"  He  killed  a  dog  last  week.  I  warrant  j^ou, 
he  horched  un  !  Throwed  un  up  in  the  air  so 
high  as  the  houses,  an'  broke  the  neck  of  un  ! 
Lord,  how  I  laughed ! — not  at  the  dog,  but  at 
the  man  he  belonged  to.  Fit  to  bust  wi'  rage, 
he  was." 

"An'  governor  had  to  pay  a  pound  for 
'  Turpin's  '  temper." 

"  'Twas  all  the  damned  dog's  fault — a-daring 
to  jump  at  the  bull's  nose." 

"  I  wish  it  had  been  that  anointed  rascal,  Jonas 
Cousins  from  Sticklepath,"  grumbled  Samuel, 
with  a  frown  on  his  face. 
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Alf  looked  at  him,  and  his  great  flabby  mouth 
extended. 

"  He — he — he — you  an'  him  be  out  along  o' 
Sally  Bolt.  Maidens !  Bah !  I  ain't  got  no  use 
for  'em.  They'm  only  for  childer-getting.  Blast 
the  childer,  I  say !  The  world  would  be  a  darned 
sight  quieter  an'  peaceabler  wi'out  em." 

"  You  know  me  for  a  straight  man,  Alf  I 
fight  fair.  But  he  don't — Cousins,  I  mean.  He's 
crooked  in  all  his  ways." 

Alf  looked  very  cunning. 

"  I'd  lie  behind  a  hedge  for  him,  if  I  was  you. 
If  he's  crooked,  why  for  shouldn't  you  be  the 
same  ?  " 

"  Don't  say  such  things,  old  chap.  You  know 
better  than  that.  But  'tis  hard  to  tackle  a  liar. 
I've  just  found  out  by  a  chance  that  he's  told 
her — Sally — a  cart-load  of  wicked  falsehoods 
against  me.  How  be  I  to  go  courting  fair  and 
honest  if  her  ears  are  poisoned  against  me  behind 
my  back  that  way?  You'm  so  wise  sometimes. 
Answer  that." 

"  He'm  a  hookem-snivey  beast.  'Tis  your 
place  to  chastise  him  with  your  fists,"  declared 
Alfred  fiercely  between  snorts  of  indignation. 
*'  Hammer  him  black  an'  blue  ;  an'  I'll  help." 

"  That's  no  use.  I  could  give  him  a  thrashing, 
of  course  ;  but  'twould  only  be  to  put  him  in 
the  right.  If  he  wins  her,  'twill  be  by  lying  and 
treachery.  Lord  knows  what  she  sees  in  him, 
but  his  carrot  hair  and  his  showy  ways.  He's 
just  got  a  new  job  down  to  Potter's  Mill,  and  he 
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says  there's  three-and-twenty  shillings  a  week 
with  it ;  but  I  daresay  that's  another  of  his  fibs. 
The  man  ban't  worth  that  money  to  Miller 
Basset,  or  anybody  else  that  I  know  about." 

Alf  was  thinking. 

" 'Twas  him  throwed  that  fusee  on  'Turpin' 
at  the  Agricultural  Show  last  month,  and  made 
all  that  mischief,"  continued  Samuel.  "  But  for 
you,  there'd  have  been  half  a  dozen  people  killed 
to  the  least.  Just  think  if  that  great  brute  had 
broke  loose  in  the  crowd  there  was  on  the  show 
ground ! " 

The  weak-minded  labourer  stopped,  turned  to 
'Turpin  HI.,'  rubbed  his  nose  fondly,  then  went 
to  his  side  and  pointed  to  a  small  spot  on  the 
huge  red  flank  of  him.  Only  a  very  sharp  eye 
could  have  seen  it. 

"  That's  where  the  burn  was,"  he  said.  "  If 
I'd  not  hung  on  the  rope  at  my  own  peril,  there'd 
have  been  coffins  wanted  that  day.  The  bull 
meant  killing,  if  ever  he  did.  There's  nought 
he  hates  more  an'  rages  at  worse  than  the  taste 
of  fire." 

"  Ess— there's  nobody  can  make  the  beggar 
obey  like  you.  'Twas  quite  right  that  they 
should  make  a  collection  on  the  ground  for  'e 
as  they  did.  But  what  would  you  do  if  you 
was  me,  about  this  blackguard  Cousins  ?  That's 
the  question." 

The  younger  brother  shared  that  ancient  but 
common  superstition,  that  those  of  weak  mind 
were  chosen  as  the  mouthpiece  and  oracle  of  the 
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Almighty.  He  believed  sometimes  that  Alfred 
uttered  wiser  words  than  he  knew — words  worth 
remembering  for  sane  men. 

But  to-day  Alfred  had  but  one  idea,  and,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  he  repeated  it. 

"  What  would  I  do  ?  He— he— he  !  Lie  behind 
a  hedge  for  un  wi'  a  gert  gun,  an'  blow  his  brains 
scat  into  the  air  !  " 

Presently  they  separated  at  the  farmyard,  and 
no  more  was  heard  of  the  difficult  subject  until 
chance  brought  it  up  again. 

Then  it  happened  that  Alf,  drinking  half  a 
pint  of  small  beer  at  the  '  Hearty  Welcome,'  was 
appealed  to  by  Mr.  Hannaford,  the  landlord,  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  certain  famous 
son  of  '  Turpin  HL'  had  taken  honours  beyond 
Exeter. 

On  this  theme  could  poor  Crocker  speak  with 
absolute  authority.  Nobody  who  knew  him 
presumed  to  doubt  his  accuracy  where  the 
history  and  the  progeny  of  the  bull  were  con- 
cerned. 

He  replied  and  gave  particulars  of  the  matter 
in  question.  His  hearers,  well  knowing  his 
peculiar  information,  nodded  and  were  satisfied ; 
but,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  the  young  man 
Jonas  Cousins,  who  happened  to  be  of  the  com- 
pany, joined  issue  and  cast  doubt  on  Alfs 
assertion. 

He  was  a  stout,  red-haired,  self-sufficient  youth 
with  a  hectoring  manner. 

"Very  fine;   but  your  word   isn't  gospel  that 
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I've  heard  tell  about,"  he  said  to  Alfred.     "  Why 
should  we  believe  you,  softy  ?  " 

The  labourer  stared  and  began  to  chatter  and 
growl  according  to  his  custom  when  excited. 
He  did  not  object  to  being  called  *  softy,'  but 
with  all  the  force  of  his  maimed  mind  he  resented 
this  doubt  thrown  on  his  knowledge.  He  swore, 
clenched  his  hands,  and  tried  to  fly  at  Cousins  ; 
but  the  others  held  him  back,  and,  since  they 
soundly  rated  the  sceptic  at  the  same  time 
Alf  soon  grew  calmer  to  hear  their  crushing 
criticism. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from,  you  ginger-headed 
fool,  to  doubt  Alfs  word  about  the  bull  ?  "  asked 
a  man  who  did  not  know  Cousins.  "  Ban't  he 
'  Turpin's '  guardian,  an'  looks  after  him  day 
and  night,  an'  knows  all  about  him  an'  every 
calf  he've  ever  got  ?  You  ought  to  know 
better,  an'  I've  a  good  mind  to  larn  you  better 
myself." 

"  That's  the  gawkim  as  throwed  a  match  on 
the  bull  to  the  Show,"  said  another.  "  'Tis  by 
God's  mercy,  an'  thanks  to  Alf  here,  that  in  his 
great  rage  '  Turpin  '  didn't  break  loose  an'  kill 
a  whole  rally  of  neighbours.  A  man  as  would 
do  a  thing  like  that  wants  a  whip-end  to  flog 
sense  into  him." 

Cousins  laughed  and  took  the  hard  words 
well,  but  he  smarted  notwithstanding,  and  it 
was  unfortunate  for  Alfred  Crocker  that  the  red- 
headed man  overtook  him  presently  on  his  way 
home  to   West   Barton,    The  way  was   lonely, 
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and  the  stronger  and  younger  labourer  felt  half 
in  a  mind  to  punish  the  weaker  soul  and  tumble 
him  into  the  ditch,  or  give  him  a  thrashing  on 
the  spot ;  but  his  knocking  knees  and  bent,  grey 
head  saved  the  elder  from  that  indignity. 
Instead,  Jonas  used  guile,  drew  level,  pretended 
to  make  a  very  elaborate  apology  for  doubting 
Alfs  great  knowledge,  and  spoke  in  so  friendly 
a  tone  that  the  other  soon  felt  at  ease  and 
forgave  him. 

At  a  cross-road  Cousins  presently  prepared  to 
leave  his  companion ;  and  then  his  mouth 
hardened  and  he  chose  the  opportunity  to  strike 
a  man  more  important  than  Alfred. 

"  An'  afore  you  go,  bull-minder,  let  me  say 
this,"  he  shouted.  "  Tell  your  stuck-up  fool  of 
a  brother  that  he  can  give  over  running  about 
like  a  gert  sheep  after  Sally  Bolt,  because  she've 
had  the  sense  to  decide  against  him,  as  any  wise 
maiden  would  do,  when  she  learned  all  I  could 
tell  her.  I'm  her  man ;  an'  us  be  tokened ;  an' 
no  power  of  bailiff  or  tinker  will  ever  come 
between ;  because  she  don't  want  no  more  to 
do  with  Master  Samuel  Crocker.  She  knows 
a  bit  too  much  about  him  and  his  ways.  Just 
you  tell  him  that,  if  you  can  keep  it  in  your 
head ! " 

It  was  a  quality  of  Alfred's  mind  to  believe 
everything  that  anybody  chose  to  tell  him  ;  and 
now,  though  the  information  concerning  Miss 
Bolt  and  his  brother  had  made  him  feel  very 
angry,  he   did  not  hesitate  to    accept    it.      He 
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doubted  not  that  Cousins  had  told  the  truth. 
He  did  not  know  that  according  to  his  custom 
and  nature,  the  other  exaggerated  and  built  his 
assertions  concerning  Sally  on  very  uncertain 
grounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  girl  had 
by  no  means  made  up  her  mind,  and  the  very 
bitterness  and  variety  of  the  stories  that  the 
red-haired  man  told  against  his  rival  began  to 
make  her  doubt  the  truth  of  them.  It  seemed 
strange  that,  despite  these  startling  scandals, 
Samuel  Crocker  still  held  his  head  so  high,  still 
occupied  the  position  of  his  master's  right  hand, 
and  still  won  the  good  word  and  goodwill  of  all 
honest  men.  Sally,  therefore,  was  by  no  means 
committed  to  Jonas,  and  none  knew  that  better 
than  he  did. 

Alf,  however,  believed  that  Cousins  would 
presently  marry  Sally  Bolt  if  nothing  happened 
to  prevent  it.  His  muddy  brains  ruminated  on 
this  story  all  the  rest  of  that  day  and  through  a 
great  part  of  the  following  night.  Then  he  came 
to  a  determination  with  himself.  He  decided  that 
Jonas  should  not  marry  Sally,  because  Samuel 
wanted  to  do  so,  Jonas  out  of  the  way,  all 
would  doubtless  go  well ;  therefore,  since  his 
brother  refused  to  '  lie  behind  a  hedge '  for  this 
successful  rival,  Alfred  decided  with  himself  that 
he  must  do  so.  The  criminal  aspect  of  the  case 
did  not  affect  him  since  his  mind  could  not 
appreciate  it :  he  was  only  concerned  with  the 
means. 

He  owned  no  firearms  and  began  to  ask  himself 
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where  he  might  borrow  a  gun.  He  had  already 
determined  to  take  a  neighbour's  without  asking, 
when  chance  solved  that  problem  differently, 
and  a  thing  presently  happened  which  better 
answered  the  bull-minder's  purpose  than  his  own 
project. 

It  was  the  season  of  autumnal  agricultural 
gatherings,  and  three  weeks  later,  peep  of  day 
found  'Turpin  III.,'  after  a  careful  toilet,  on  his 
road  to  a  village  show  five  miles  off,  where  he 
proposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  take  two  first 
prizes  :  one  in  his  class  and  one  for  the  finest 
beast  in  the  show.  Alf  trudged  beside  him,  and 
as  '  Turpin '  was  not  a  great  walker,  his  keeper 
had  started  early. 

Alone  the  man  and  the  bull  moved  through 
deep  lanes  into  the  valley  bottom,  where  Oke 
river  thundered  after  a  freshet.  Then  Potter's 
Mill  came  in  sight,  shining  out  of  the  dew  of  the 
morning,  all  lapped  in  leaves  by  stream  side ; 
but  as  yet  no  wood-smoke  curled  from  the 
chimney  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  no  movement 
of  man  other  than  the  loping  and  shambling 
figure  of  Alf  appeared  under  the  grey  dawn. 
He  lighted  his  pipe  and  talked  to  his  charge. 
The  bull  seemed  to  understand  and  mended  his 
pace  at  order. 

Suddenly,  from  a  break  in  the  hedge,  another 
human  shape  emerged  out  of  the  heavy  mists  that 
still  hung  low  in  the  valley.  It  was  Cousins  on 
his  way  from  home  to  his  new  work  at  Potter's 
Mill ;  and  he  grinned  as  the  feeble  figure  of  Alf 
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appeared  beside  him  followed  by  the  huge  girth 
of  the  bull. 

"  Ah  !  my  bold  hero !  A  wise  man  an'  a  fool 
stirring  early  together !  But  which  be  the  wise 
man  an'  which  be  the  fool,  Alf?  Can  you  tell 
me?  What  about  your  brother?  Did  you  tell 
him  that  1  spit  at  him  ?  So  like  as  not  me  an' 
my  girl  will  be  married  come  Christmas,  Make 
him  smart  with  that !  " 

"  Go  your  way,"  mumbled  the  elder,  "  an'  let 
me  go  mine.  I've  suffered  enough  from  you. 
My  turn  ban't  come  yet." 

"Did  you  give  your  brother  my  message? 
Answer  a  question,  zany  !  " 

Alf  sucked  his  pipe  and  looked  at  his  enemy. 
Only  a  low  fence  of  wood  separated  them. 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  he  said.  "  Because  it  was  a 
lie.  You  won't  marry  Sally  Bolt — no,  nor  any 
other  female.  Your  thread's  spun !  You'll  e 
rotting  underground  long  afore  Christmas." 

"  You  murdering  rascal !  You  ought  to  be 
locked  up,  else  you'll  be  doing  manslaughter.  An' 
you'd  get  clear  off  too,  'cause  you're  only  a  luny." 

The  great  bull  waited  for  his  master.  He 
lowered  his  enormous  head  and  puffed  out  steam 
on  to  the  herbage. 

Alf  stared  without  speaking  and  the  other  bade 
him  good-bye. 

"  Get  along,  bull-minder ;  an'  next  time  I  catch 
you  without  that  gert  brute,  I'll  dust  your  jacket 
for  you — mark  that.  I'll  show  you  if  my  thread 
be  spun,  you  slack-twisted  fool !  " 
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"  Better  do  it  now,"  said  Alf.  "  You'll  never  get 
another  chance.  'Twas  bad  for  you  as  you  met 
me  now,  for  you'll  sleep  in  Kingdom  Come 
to-night !  That  there  sun  glaring  over  the  hill 
be  the  last  you'll  see." 

Cousins  laughed  and  made  a  grimace  ;  then  he 
went  his  way.  But  a  moment  later  he  heard  Alf 
break  down  the  fence  of  the  hedge,  and,  looking 
back,  he  saw  that  the  bull-minder  and  his  charge 
were  standing  together  fifty  yards  behind  him 
in  the  meadow.  He  proceeded  indifferently,  but 
looked  back  again  half  a  minute  later.  The  next 
thing  the  mill  man  understood  was  that  Crocker 
had  disappeared  and  that  the  bull  was  charging 
down  the  field  as  fast  as  his  mighty  girth  would 
let  him. 

Moreover,  '  Turpin  HL'  roared  with  royal  rage, 
for,  unseen  by  his  charge,  Alf  having  loosed  him, 
had  gone  behind  him  and  calmly  knocked  out 
his  pipe  on  to  the  monster's  flat  back.  Now 
the  fire  stung.  Perhaps  *  Turpin '  remembered 
the  fusee  at  the  Show ;  perhaps  he  imagined  a 
new  sort  of  gadfly  or  hornet  of  greater  power 
than  any  that  had  ever  tortured  him  until  that 
moment ;  but  the  eff^ect  was  instantaneous.  He 
bellowed,  tore  at  the  ground,  and  then,  seeing 
a  man  on  the  meadow  ahead  of  him,  lowered 
his  head,  flung  up  his  tail,  and  charged  like  an 
angry  mountain. 

The  path  of  Cousins  had  now  taken  him  well 
into  the  midst  of  the  field,  and  it  was  a  question 
for  his  judgment  whether  his  best  chance   of 
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escape  would  be  to  keep  straight  forward,  or 
turn  at  right  angles  to  his  pursuer  and  attempt 
to  reach  the  safety  of  the  hedge.  His  extreme 
danger  shook  his  judgment,  and  he  made  a 
mistake.  Jonas  chose  to  turn  and  make  a  dash 
for  the  boundary;  but  the  brute  gained  at  a 
terrible  pace,  and  the  man  had  not  run  fifty 
yards  before  he  saw  that  he  must  now  be  over- 
taken. His  hope  indeed  was  lost.  He  turned 
again  in  the  shadow  of  death,  shouted  wildly, 
and  attempted  to  get  across  to  the  other  side 
of  the  field.  None  heard  him  but  Alf,  who 
had  walked  after  the  bull ;  and  none  else  saw 
the  swift  climax  of  the  tragedy  as  '  Turpin ' 
caught  the  labourer,  crashed  with  all  his  huge 
weight  in  the  man's  rear,  and  tossed  him  a 
dozen  feet  into  the  air.  He  fell  face  downward — 
with  a  broken  back  ;  but  the  monster  was  not 
satisfied.  Again  it  heaved  the  human  wreck 
into  the  air,  and  then,  kneeling  upon  it,  mangled 
the  corpse  into  pulp. 

For  some  time  Crocker  stood  and  watched, 
but  presently  he  slowly  approached.  He  looked 
sharply  about  to  note  that  none  had  witnessed 
the  tragedy ;  then  he  marched  up  to  the  bull 
and  gave  it  a  friendly  smack  on  the  shoulder. 

Turning  with  distended  nostrils  and  red  eyes, 
the  beast  saw  Alfred.  Whereupon  his  guardian 
secured  the  leading-string,  and  quickly  pulled 
*  Turpin  '  on  to  his  legs  again. 

Now  grown  perfectly  calm  and  docile,  the  bull 
prepared  to  follow  as  usual ;  but  his  master  could 
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not  immediately  draw  himself  from  the  spectacle 
at  his  feet.  He  stood  for  five  minutes  gazing 
at  the  wreck  on  the  ground  ;  then  he  laughed 
and  addressed  it. 

"  Who  be  the  wise  man,  and  who  be  the  fool 
now,  Jonas  ?  He— he— he  !  You  don't  look  very 
wise,  my  dear ;  an',  wise  words  or  foolish,  mine 
was  the  true  ones.  What  would  Sally  Bolt  say 
if  she  seed  'e  now,  Jonas  ?  She  wouldn't  want 
to  cuddle  you  no  more — that  I  will  swear  to ! " 

Then  he  turned  to  the  bull  and  patted  its 
mighty  neck. 

"  You'm  the  boy  for  my  money  !  That'll  larn 
the  toad  to  take  my  brother's  woman  away  from 
him.  But  Jonas  Cousins  won't  want  no  women 
now — except  to  lay  him  out.  You  come  along 
wi'  me,  'Turpin,'  my  brave  hero,  an'  I'll  wash 
your  knees  for  'e ! " 

But  a  moment  later  Alfred  changed  his  mind 
and  started  to  return  to  West  Barton.  His 
scanty  wits  told  him  to  announce  the  catas- 
trophe at  once  would  be  the  safest  course  for 
himself 

"  Us'll  get  back-along,"  he  declared.  "  Them 
rags  an'  bones  there  said  I  did  ought  to  be 
locked  up ;  but  what  would  hap  to  you  if  they 
done  that  for  me  ?  No,  no ;  this  be  your  job, 
not  mine.  You  must  see  it  out,  Us'll  blaze 
the  news  abroad ;  an'  you'll  have  to  go  wi'out 
they  prizes  up  to  Sampford  Courtney.  Never 
mind — no  call  to  bellow  about  it.  You've  done 
a  very  honest  day's  work  an'  sent  a  liar  to  his 
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master.  Ban't  vitty  that  such  wicked  men 
should  walk  about  an'  make  trouble  among 
honest  people." 

He  met  his  brother  presently  and  mildly  told 
him  the  news. 

"  Cousins  began  at  his  May-games  home  by 
Potter's  Mill,  an'  he  ballyragged  me  an'  '  Turpin ' 
so,  that  the  bull  got  niffed,  just  as  if  he  under- 
stood and  knowed  what  the  man  was  telling ; 
an'  broke  from  me  like  a  lion,  an'  catched  un 
afore  I  could  come  up.  'Tis  all  along  o'  my 
being  a  chuckle-head,  no  doubt,  though  nobody 
could  blame  me,  I  be  sure;  but  since  the  man 
had  to  die,  an'  his  last  day  had  comed,  I  be 
very  glad,  Sam,  as  it  happened  afore  he'd  told 
any  more  lies,  or  done  any  more  harm  against 
you.  A  very  uncomfortable  fashion  of  chap  to 
have  about  the  place.  An'  I  thought,  as  I  comed 
up  over,  that  the  maiden,  by  name  Sail}''  Bolt, 
would  be  interested  to  larn  of  red-head's  fate ; 
so  I  stopped  at  the  Bolts'  cottage  on  the  edge 
of  the  hill,  an'  shouted  ;  an'  she  comed  to  her 
chicket  window  half-dressed,  an'  I  said,  *  Turpin' 
here  have  killed  young  Jonas  Cousins,  if  you 
please,  miss  ;  so  there  won't  be  no  more  wicked 
lies  told  about  Samuel  Crocker,  as  he  be  the 
honestest,  most  God-fearing  man  amongst  us, 
though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't,  being  his  elder 
brother.'  Then,  I  comed  back,  because  I  thought 
as  I'd  better  not  take  *  Turpin '  to  Sampford  wi' 
a  murder  on  his  conscience.     He — he  !  " 

This  story  the    bull-minder    told    without    a 
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shadow  of  variation  at  the  inquest  and  elsewhere. 
People  took  the  incident  calmly,  and  none  felt 
called  upon  to  disbelieve  it.  Only  '  Turpin  HL' 
and  Alfred  knew  wherein  it  differed  from  truth  ; 
and  though  the  bull  was  blamed,  and  his  death 
hinted  at,  no  censure  ever  fell  upon  the  man. 


THE    HORSESHOE 
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Without  a  doubt  'tis  the  Board  Schools  as  have 
made  our  childer  so  much  wiser  than  us.  For 
my  part,  I  be  a'most  frightened  to  catch  my 
grandson's  eye  nowadays  when  I  be  uttering 
my  opinions  in  general.  My  age  is  up  home 
seventy-five,  an'  he's  fifteen ;  but  he  often  makes 
a  face  at  my  laming;  an',  for  that  matter,  I  ban't 
too  much  pleased  wi'  his  sometimes.  He  comes 
back  hot-foot  wi'  the  latest  ideas  of  his  school- 
master, an'  some  of  'em  in  all  conscience  be  as 
fansical  as  anything  I  heard  when  I  was  a  boy 
— though  'tis  called  science  now,  an'  what  I  know 
be  called  superstition, 

Thicky  hoss-shoe  be  a  red  rag  to  my  grandson. 
"  Luck  !  "  he  says,  in  his  shrill  voice  ;  "  really, 
grandfaither,  at  your  time  o'  life,  you  did  ought 
to  know  that  there's  no  such  thing  as  luck. 
Nought  happens  by  chance,"  he  says.  "  'Tis  all 
a  matter  of  nature's  laws,  an'  things  fall  out 
because  they  must." 

What  fool  have  told  him  there's  no  such  thing 
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as  luck,  I  can't  say.  A  child's  prattle  ban't  of 
much  account  whether  or  no ;  but  show  me  the 
growd-up  man  who  says  *  luck '  be  no  more  than 
a  word,  and  I'll  show  you  a  zany. 

Once  my  son's  youngster  was  for  pulling  down 
the  hoss-shoe  an'  flinging  him  on  the  rubbish 
heap.  Then  I  up  an'  spoke  to  him  short  an' 
strong.  "You  touch  it,"  I  said,  "an',  so  old  as 
I  am,  I'll  give  you  the  properest  hiding  as  ever 
a  young  youth  catched  for  his  sins.  Luck  or  no 
luck,"  I  said,  "  if  it  weren't  for  that  hoss-shoe, 
you  wouldn't  be  in  the  world  for  one  ;  nor  your 
faither  neither.  A  imp  like  you,  as  ban't  old 
enough  to  hop  out  o'  the  nest  yet,  to  talk  to  me 
about  principalities  and  powers  and  hidden 
things,  as  if  you  was  the  gran'faither  an'  me  the 
child !  You  bear  yourself  more  seemly,  Billy 
Maunder,"  I  said  to  the  lad,  "  an'  possess  your 
soul  in  patience;  an'  maybe,  when  you'm  a' 
thought  older,  and  a  long  sight  wiser,  you'll  hear 
tell  'bout  that  hoss-shoe.  Then,  if  you've  got 
any  of  your  faither's  high  sense  and  trust  in  God, 
you'll  be  the  first  to  cherish  the  hoss-shoe  an' 
keep  it  'pon  your  door  same  as  I  do." 

He  smiled  wi'  all  the  wisdom  of  fifteen  in  his 
round  face ;  but  he  never  dared  speak  disrespect- 
ful of  the  hoss-shoe  no  more ;  for  his  faither,  as 
became  a  wise  man,  was  of  my  mind.  He  knew 
the  tale,  and  he  knew  what  luck  meant  as  well  as 
most;  for  there's  nought  makes  you  understand 
the  force  of  the  thing  like  having  none  yourself 
and  seeing  fortune  fall  to  your  neighbours. 
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John  Maunder  was  my  son,  and,  but  far  the 
blessing  of  good  parents,  he'd  drawn  a  blank.  He 
was  dogged  with  ill-fortune  from  the  weaning, 
as  his  mother  used  to  say.  Small-pox  he  had  at 
eighteen,  and  a  comely  countenance  was  marred 
by  it.  Then  he  had  no  luck  wi'  his  wife,  for  she 
died  when  the  blessed  boy  Billy  was  born ;  and 
he  had  no  luck  with  his  work,  which  was  that 
of  datcher — or  thatcher  as  you  would  say.  Not 
because  he  wasn't  very  clever  at  it,  but  because 
there  corned  to  be  less  an'  less  call  for  it.  'Tis 
all  correlgated  iron  nowadays,  an'  a  datcher 
have  got  to  go  half  across  the  kingdom  to  find 
full  work  an'  full  pay,  except  at  rick-thatching 
times. 

When  John's  wife  went  home  an'  left  him  wi' 
one  little  new-born  babby,  my  son  comed  back 
and  lived  with  me  at  Belstone.  His  mother  was 
dead,  and  I  had  none  to  care  over-much  about 
me ;  so  it  all  worked  very  suent,  and  us  two 
men  an'  the  child  went  on  together.  An'  here 
we  be  still ;  yet  after  more  than  twelve  year  of 
it,  I  do  sometimes  think  he  be  hankering  in  his 
slow  way  for  another  female. 

I've  knowd  him  to  look  at  the  hoss-shoe 
rather  curious  of  late,  an'  once  he  said  :  "  'Twas 
a  masterpiece,  sure  enough,  it  brought  to  you, 
father.  I  wonder  if  my  bad  luck's  over,  an'  if 
I  shall  ever  come  'pon  a  hoss-shoe  to  bring  me 
the  wonnerful  fortune  as  that  one  fetched." 

Then,  as  us  sat  over  our  pipes  of  a  winter 
night,   wi'  the   boy  sleeping  in   his   cubby-hole 
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under  the  roof  of  my  cottage,  John  says  this 
to  me :  "  'Tis  such  a  number  of  years  now 
since  I  heard  tell  the  story,  that  I  shouldn't 
be  sorry  to  refresh  my  mind  wi'  it,  if  you'm 
agreeable." 

So  I  up  an'  stuffed  my  pipe  anew  and  told 
him  the  self-same  tale  as  I  be  going  to  tell  you. 
Others  may  forget  it ;  but  for  me  'tis  fresh  as 
hope  to  this  day,  and  will  be  till  I  go  down  to 
the  pit. 

Fifty  an'  more  years  agone  I  lived  to  Stickle- 
path,  an'  one  fine  afternoon,  having  been  to  a 
revel  in  Okehampton,  I  must  needs  come  back 
along  over  the  Moor.  I  was  only  jolly — no 
more ;  but  well  I  remember  being  much  bothered 
wi'  two  cocoanuts  an'  a  packet  of  fairing  as  I 
was  carrying  back  to  my  sister — a  maiden  as 
never  had  overmuch  nature  in  her,  and,  for  that 
matter,  died  on  her  twenty-fourth  birthday. 

Up  over  where  the  sojers  come  nowadays  an' 
bang  their  cannon  and  cut  the  place  to  pieces 
wi'  their  horses  and  gun-carriages,  I  chanced  to 
meet  a  man  going  in  the  Moor  gate.  Then  one 
of  my  cocoanuts  must  needs  roll  away  again ; 
an'  the  chap  stopped  it  with  his  foot,  just  afore 
it  went  into  Moor  brook.  I  thanked  him,  and 
the  simple  soul  axed  what  it  might  be  that  I 
was  taking  along  so  careful. 

'*  Tis  a  cocoanut  as  I  won  at  the  revel  down 
to  Okehampton,"  I  said. 

"Lord!"  he  said,  "  I've  heard  of  'em,  but  I've 
never  seed  one  afore." 
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"  Us'll  sit  'pon  this  liere  stone  an'  I'll  scat  un 
abroad,  an'  you  shall  taste  un,"  I  says." 

"  Bain't  poisonous,  I  hope?"  he  axes  me. 

"  Bless  your  life,  my  dear,  half  the  heathen  in 
foreign  parts  live  on  'em,"  I  told  the  man. 

He  was  a  sandy-headed,  amiable  sort  of  young 
fellow,  an'  lived  to  Belstone,  His  name  was 
Ned  Bloom,  an'  he  had  a  good  few  relations  in 
them  parts.  I  knowed  some  of  his  family  well 
enough,  but  had  never  met  with  him. 

Well,  we  ate  the  nut  to  the  shell,  an'  he  much 
enjoyed  it,  and  offered  to  see  me  home,  for  he 
said  afterwards  that  he  reckoned  I  was  a  bit 
more  than  market-merry,  and  he  felt  sure  I 
should  never  get  my  other  cocoanut  and  the 
fairing  back  safe  if  there  wasn't  somebody  there 
to  help  me — specially  over  the  river. 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  won't  let  'e  do  no  such  thing, 
for  I'm  steady  as  time  an'  don't  see  nought  double 
worth  mentioning ;  but  I'll  come  along  with  you, 
for  Belstone's  on  my  way ;  an'  us'll  have  a  drink 
at  the  '  Hearty  Welcome  '  for  luck." 

It  comed  out  after  that  he  worked  to  Arscott's 
quarry  and  was  a  very  respectable  and  well- 
thought-upon  young  chap. 

On  we  went,  talking  'bout  them  as  we  was 
commonly  acquainted  with,  and  then  just  by  that 
hill  that  falls  down  to  West  Oke  River  under 
Harter  Farm,  what  should  I  see  but  a  spick-an'- 
span  hoss-shoe  lately  cast  and  shining  in  the 
evening  light  like  silver ! 

"  A  bit  of  luck,  mate,"  I  said  ;   an'  afore  you 
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could  speak  the  word  I'd  bent  down,  catched  up 
the  trophy,  and  flinged  it  wi'  my  right  hand  over 
my  left  shoulder,  'Twas  a  gert  cart-hoss-shoe, 
and  I  flinged  it  hard. 

"  Hell !  "  shouts  out  Ned  Bloom.  "  What  have 
you  been  an'  done  now,  you  silly  fool  ?  " 

I  looked  round  and  there  he  was,  dancing,  wi' 
the  shoe  at  his  feet  and  both  hands  over  his 
right  eye. 

'Twas  a  terrible  come-along-'t,  an'  only  God's 
mercy  that  I  hadn't  cut  the  chap's  eye  out  of  his 
head  an'  dropped  it  on  the  ground  like  a  poached 

"  I'm  blinded !  "  he  says—"  blinded  for  life  so 
like  as  not.  My  poor  mother'n  sister  !  'Tis  the 
*  house '  for  'em  if  I'm  done  for," 

I  cussed  myself  blue  for  a  know-nought  gert 
lout ;  but  I  was  proper  terrified,  I  warn  'e, 
because,  looking  at  the  poor  chap's  eye,  I  seed 
that  all  the  life  was  out  of  it,  and  it  had  shrunk 
back  in  the  head  of  the  man  like  a  pricked 
bladder. 

"  Best  to  tie  the  member  up  an'  take  me  so  fast 
as  you  can  to  a  doctor,"  says  Bloom, 

He  was  a  darned  sight  calmer  than  I  was,  I'll 
allow.  But  the  thing  I'd  done  very  soon  sobered 
me  down,  1  knowed  too  well  what  'tis  for  work- 
folk to  lose  their  sight,  and  I  felt  if  the  worst 
overtook  the  poor  /ellow,  I  should  have  to  try 
an'  do  his  job  as  well  as  my  own  for  evermore. 

"  There's  no  doctor  to  Belstone  except  between 
ten  and  twelve  Mondays  and  Fridays,"  he  said ; 
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"  so  you'd  best  to  lead  me  back-along  to  Doctor 
Pierce  in  Okehampton  so  quick  as  it  can  be 
done." 

With  that  I  tied  up  his  eye,  as  seemed  to  have 
fallen  into  his  head  worse  than  ever ;  and  I  took 
his  arm  and  we  marched  back  that  awful  long 
tramp  to  Okehampton. 

He  suffered  a  terrible  lot  of  pain  ;  and  one 
thing  brightened  up  his  mind,  and  one  thing 
made  it  rather  dreary. 

1  beginned  about  how  I'd  work  for  him  till  he 
could  get  to  it  again,  and  he  said:  "That's  all 
right  so  far  as  it  goes.  My  Provident  Society, 
the  Order  of  Dartmoor  Druids,  will  look  after  me 
for  a  bit ;  but  'tis  the  future  I'm  dreading,  because 
when  one  eye  be  took  out  of  the  eyehole,  it  often 
chances  that  t'other  gets  rotten  too,  an'  so  a  man's 
left  with  no  light  at  all." 

"  Don't  think  of  such  a  gashly  thing,"  I  said, 
trying  to  be  cheerful.  "  We  can't  say  yet  if 
you've  lost  an  eye.  There  may  be  enough  to 
build  up  a  new  eye  upon.  There's  nothing  as 
doctors  can't  do  nowadays,  and  'tis  well  known 
that  Pierce  be  one  of  the  best."  But,  wi'  my 
weak  an'  tender  nature,  my  voice  shook  while  I 
talked  to  the  man. 

'Twas  a  beastly  wet  evening,  and  we  went 
palstring  through  the  mud,  and  I  never  thought 
we'd  get  to  Okehampton  at  all.  For  all  my 
cheerfulness,  I  feared  his  poor  eye  was  really 
gone,  because  I'd  no  idea  a  bust  eye  can  mend 
and  get  round  again,  and  fill  out,  and  work  so 
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well  as  ever;  but  the  doctor  was  to  home  by 
good  chance,  and  he  put  some  cautcheries  to  the 
eye,  and  cheered  us  a  thought,  and  said  as  he'd 
come  and  see  Ned  next  evening.  The  eye  was 
to  be  kept  in  the  blackness  of  the  plague  of 
Egypt,  and  the  best  luck  as  could  happen  to 
Bloom,  if  all  went  right,  was  that  the  doctor 
might  be  able  to  let  in  light  in  a  month  or  so. 
But  he  paid  little  heed  to  that  along  of  the  joy 
of  knowing  that  his  sight  would  most  likely  be 
spared  to  him. 

He  didn't  ballyrag  me,  and  he  axed  me  to  say 
no  more  about  it ;  and  when  I  damned  the  hoss- 
shoe  for  all  I  was  worth,  and  wished  I'd  lost  my 
own  eyes  afore  they  dropped  on  the  cussed  thing, 
he  said  1  was  a  chuckle-headed  fool  to  talk  that 
way,  because  such  an  accident  might  have  hap- 
pened to  any  lively  man  who  found  a  hoss-shoe 
and  didn't  stop  to  think  if  there  was  somebody 
walking  just  behind  him. 

Presently  I  got  a  spring  cart  and  drove  him 
home  ;  then  I  took  the  cart  back  to  Okehampton  ; 
and  then  I  went  home  myself  wi'  my  tail  between 
my  legs.  My  sister  axed  for  her  fairing,  poor 
dear  ;  but  I  answered  a  bit  short,  I'm  afraid,  and 
told  her  the  devil  knowed  where  that  was — I 
didn't.  For  when  the  masterpiece  of  misfortune 
fell  upon  me,  I'd  dropped  her  parcel  and  t'other 
cocoanut  on  the  Moor,  and  forgot  all  about  them. 
She  forgived  me  without  a  murmur ;  and  my 
mother,  who  was  old  and  foolish,  went  down  on 
her  knees  in  the  kitchen  and  thanked  the  Almighty 
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to  hear  that  the  man  wasn't  going  to  have  the 
law  of  me.  An  awful  fear  of  the  Law  she  had. 
Then  she  began  about  my  taking  the  pledge,  in 
her  usual  obstinate  and  determined  fashion  ;  and, 
as  I  always  did  at  these  oneasy  times,  I  promised 
I'd  do  it  with  the  light  of  the  very  next  day. 

II 

Come  Sunday  I  sneaked  over,  meek  as  Moses, 
to  have  a  tell  with  Bloom  and  make  my  apologies 
to  his  people ;  and  I  took  him  two  ounces  of 
shag  tobacco,  and  the  first  gooseberries  of  the 
year  picked  off  our  own  trees,  for  to  make  a 
little  pie  for  the  poor  chap.  He  was  sitting  in 
darkness,  and  the  Lord  knows  I'd  have  liked 
to  do  the  same ;  but  his  women-folk  had  me 
out  in  the  light  and  axed  questions  enough  to 
sink  a  ship,  till  I  felt  the  same  as  a  criminal  in 
the  dock,  and  fancied  how  sentence  of  death 
could  only  be  a  question  of  time.  The  man's 
mother  was  gentle,  as  mothers  will  be.  She'd 
seen  worse  trouble  than  this,  and  knowed  I 
was  young  myself,  and  found  out  quick  enough 
I  was  cut  to  the  heart  about  it,  and  meant  to 
do  the  right  thing  if  it  cost  the  boots  off  my 
feet ;  for  I'm  a  soft-hearted  toad,  and  if  I'd  been 
harder  I  might  have  made  the  world  bend  to 
me  a  bit  more  than  ever  I  have  done.  But  his 
sister — Miss  Tryphena  her  name  was — dash  my 
wig,  she  did  rub  it  in!  A  little  bungy  woman, 
small  and  neat  as  a   bantam  hen,   wi'  beautiful 
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black  eyes  that  went  through  you  and  out  behind, 
and  a  tongue — not  sharp  exactly,  but  awful  well 
able  to  curl  up  the  hardihood  of  a  man  ;  and 
wi'  a  way  of  seeing  your  excuses  and  answering 
'em  afore  you  made  'em.  I  never  want  to  spend 
a  worse  ten  minutes  than  I  did  with  her,  while 
her  mother  went  to  see  if  Ned  would  care  to 
have  a  talk  with  me ;  yet,  all  the  same,  I  felt 
her  loveliness  and  neatness  more'n  her  hard 
words. 

"A  pretty  thing,"  she  began,  "to  play  them 
May-games  like  that !  and  I  don't  care  who  hears 
me  say  so.  You  ought  to  know  better,  Mr. 
What-you-call-yourself." 

"My  name  be  Mr.  James  Maunder,"  I  answered 
her,  very  humble. 

"  Poor  chap,   to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the   first 

fool "  she  began.     But  that  didn't  go  smooth, 

so  she  started  again. 

"  Of  course  you  was  drunk,  or  you'd  never 
have  done  such  a  rash  an'  wicked  deed,"  she 
went  on. 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  I  wasn't,"  I  answered ; 
"  else  how  could  1  have  helped  the  poor  fellow 
back  to  the  doctor's  ?  Market-merry  I  may  have 
been,  as  many  a  better  man  before  me ;  but 
bosky-eyed  I  was  not,  an'  God  Almighty " 

"  That'll  do,"  she  snapped  out.  "  Us  don't 
want  none  of  your  swearing  here." 

"  We  had  just  eaten  a  cocoanut,  miss,"  I  told 
her. 

"Eaten  a  fiddlestick!"  she  replied. 
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Then,  after  a  few  more  efforts  to  get  her  to 
hear  sense,  her  mother  luckily  comed  down- 
house  and  told  me  I  might  go  up  and  see  Ned. 
So  up  I  went,  an'  glad  to  go,  an'  of  course  I 
found  the  man,  despite  his  troubles,  a  darned 
sight  more  sensible  than  his  sister.  He  was 
very  glad  of  the  'baccy,  an'  thanked  me  for 
bringing  it,  an'  said  as  the  doctor  was  much 
pleased  with  his  eye  and  hoped  all  would  be 
well  in  a  few  weeks. 

"  Which  I  do,  too,  so  help  me,"  I  said  to  the 
man. 

Then  us  had  a  tell,  an'  I  seed  there  weren't 
a  spark  of  malice  in  un.  In  fact,  he  talked  just 
as  civil  as  I  might  talk  to  you. 

"  I'm  afraid  your  sister  won't  never  pardon 
me,  mate,"  I  said.  "  She've  given  me  a  proper 
dressing  down,  I  do  assure  'e." 

"  Don't  you  take  no  heed  of  it,"  he  advised. 
"  Tryphena  be  glumpy  and  glowry  sometimes, 
an'  there's  a  touch  of  lemon  in  her  without  a 
doubt,  but  she's  all  right  at  heart." 

"  'Tis  a  lesson  to  me,  I'm  sure,"  I  told  the 
man.  "  Never  a  drop  will  I  take  again  outside 
meal-times." 

Then  I  left  him  after  an  hour  or  so,  and  crept 
downstairs. 

*'  Hoss-shoes  !  I'd  hoss-shoe  him  !  "  said  the 
young  woman  to  her  mother  very  loud,  as  I 
sneaked  out. 

Three  days  later  I  went  again,  and  it  got  to 
be  a  regular  thing  for  me  to  do  so.    I  told  the 
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chap  the  news,  and  cheered  him  up  best  ways 
I  could,  and  without  a  doubt  he  looked  for  my 
coming.  He  mended  slowly,  but  the  doctor  was 
well  satisfied  with  his  progress,  and  wouldn't 
let  the  cure  be  hurried. 

Then  came  a  tragedy  ;  for  Arscott,  the  mean- 
spirited  beast,  turned  off  Ned  Bloom  from  his 
quarry  and  said  he  couldn't  wait  no  more  for 
him.  Old  Joshua  Bloom  brought  the  news,  and 
said  'twas  all  of  a  piece  with  Arscott's  character, 
and  foretold  as  Ned  would  never  get  another 
job.  But  Joshua  was  a  man  who  never  took  a 
very  hopeful  view  of  life,  and  he  had  '  work- 
house '  written  on  his  own  forehead,  for  that 
matter. 

That  night  I  had  the  bad  luck  to  meet  Tryphena 
in  the  lane  as  I  comed  away ;  and  she  talked 
to  me  again  very  forcible,  and  said  I  was  a 
*  gallyvanting  robber '  and  a  '  itemy  toad,'  and 
a  few  other  things  as  didn't  meet  the  case  at 
all.  Of  course  you  can't  say  much  to  a  female 
— especially  a  good-looking  young  one — but  my 
manhood  rose  up  in  me,  gentle  as  I  was,  and 
'twas  getting  dark  too,  so  I  couldn't  see  her 
flashing  eyes.  Therefore  I  just  spoke  to  the 
point  and  chanced  it. 

"You're  a  little  cross-grained  baggage,"  I  said, 
"  and  'twould  sarve  you  very  well  right  if  I  was 
to  give  you  a  good  shaking.  For  two  pins  I 
would!  What  the  dowl  more  can  I  do  than  I 
have  done  ?  'Twas  a  cruel  accident,  and  no  more 
to  blame   in   me  than   the  needle   be  to   blame 
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when  it  slips  and  pricks  your  finger.  And  I 
won't  have  no  more  of  your  sauce,  so  I  tell  you. 
Next  time  you  let  your  tongue  run  against  me, 
I'll — I'll  do  something  as  will  astonish  you." 

"  Then  'twill  be  something  sensible,"  she 
snapped  out ;  and  of  course  I  let  her  have  the 
last  word  and  went  on  my  way.  'Twas  only  a 
windy  threat,  for  what  could  I  do  really?  Be- 
sides, somehow,  for  all  her  sharp  speeches,  I'd 
got  to  think  the  world  of  her  in  secret,  and 
would  gladly  have  killed  the  man  who  laid  a 
finger  on  her. 

Then  Ned  grew  better,  and  couldn't  meet  with 
no  work ;  and  him  and  me  became  very  friendly  ; 
and  I  felt  as  if  I'd  have  given  the  coat  off  my 
back  ten  times  over  to  find  him  a  decent  job 
with  good  money  to  it.  But,  beyond  the  handling 
of  rough  stone,  he  had  no  cleverness. 

I'd  left  him  the  last  day  he  was  to  be  in  the 
dark,  and  was  walking  back  to  Belstone  by  the 
fuzzes  on  the  common,  when  I  comed  across  his 
sister.  We  met  in  a  cross-cut  of  the  gorse,  and 
never  did  she  look  neater  and  lovelier  like,  and 
more  unkind  of  countenance.  She  'peared  doubtful 
how  to  act,  so  I  spoke  first. 

"  'Tis  good  news  that  Ned's  going  to  see  the 
blessed  light  to-morrow,  miss." 

'*  The  blessed  light  ban't  of  no  use,  if  you  can't 
get  no  blessed  work  to  do  in  it,"  she  said. 

"  Be  careful,"  I  warned  her. 

"  Careful !  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  knock  my 
head  off,  too,  with  a  hoss-shoe— for  luck  ?  "  she 
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cried.  "  That  for  you ! — I  believe  I  hate  the 
sight  of  you." 

"  Do  you  ?"  I  said.  "  Then,  by  God,  you  shall 
hate  the  taste  of  me,  too !  "  An'  with  that,  be 
shot  if  I  didn't  kiss  her ! 

How  I  corned  to  do  it,  I  can't  tell — such  a 
backward  chap  with  the  maidens — but  I  did; 
and  Tryphena  turned  into  a  raging  fire ;  but 
she  couldn't  speak  for  astonishment.  She  stared, 
and  I  left  her  gasping  and  gurgling  in  the  middle 
of  the  fuzz  bushes,  and  took  my  hook  so  fast 
as  I  could  run. 

Next  time  1  saw  Ned  'twas  out  of  doors,  and 
I  felt  mighty  pleased  to  meet  him  in  the  air, 
specially  because,  owing  to  a  most  unlikely 
chance,  when  drinking  down  to  South  Zeal,  in 
the  *  Oxenham  Arms,'  I  met  a  man  as  wanted 
a  quarry  hand.  So  I  was  full  of  the  job  I'd 
heard  tell  about,  that  for  the  moment  I  forgot 
Tryphena  and  my  owdacious  deed.  Young 
Bloom  was  very  much  excited  at  what  I  told 
him,  and  I  promised  to  see  the  man  again  and 
try  to  fix  it  up,  and  show  him  Ned's  papers, 
which  were  very  good.  Just  afore  I  left  him 
I  remembered. 

"  I  hope  your  sister  haven't  got  anything  more 
against  me  ?  "  I  asked. 

'*  Not  as  I  know  about,"  he  answered.  "  She 
haven't  named  your  name  for  a  week.  Though 
she's  glummer  than  usual,  if  anything." 

With  that  I  fell  a-thinking  upon  the  wonderful 
nature  of  the  female  mind,  and  I  had  an  awful 
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longing  to  see  her  again  and  say  how  the  thing 
had  happened  in  a  manner  quite  accidental  and 
unexpected — owing  to  some  twist  in  my  character. 
Next  time  I  went  'twas  evening,  and  I  took 
a  bit  of  good  news  with  me,  for  I'd  got  the  job 
for  Ned  all  right,  and  with  it  went  a  shilling 
a  week  more  than  he'd  took  to  miser  Arscott's 
quarry. 

But  it  happened  that  the  young  man  and  his 
mother  was  out  seeing  a  neighbour,  and  so  I 
found  Tryphena  all  alone. 

I  expected  a  flare-up,  and  was  ready  for  'most 
anything,  down  to  going  on  my  knees  for  for- 
giveness ;  but  she  rose  from  her  sewing,  looked 
me  up  and  down  as  gentle  as  a  calf,  and  said  : 
"  Good-evening,  Mr.  Maunder,  I'm  afraid  Ned's 
out." 

"Very  glad  of  it,"  I  answered  her.  "Longer 
he  bides  out,  the  better  I'll  be  pleased." 

"  I'll  tell  him  you've  called,"  she  said. 

"I'll  tell  him  myself,"  I  replied  to  her.  "I 
wish  I  thought  you'd  got  such  good  news  for 
me.  Miss  Bloom,  as  what  I  have  for  him." 

Her  bright  eyes  wasn't  so  bright  as  usual,  and 
her  manner  was  that  mild,  that  you'd  hardly  have 
thought  she  was  the  same  maiden. 

"  I've  got  no  good  news,"  she  said,  "  an'  never 
shall  have.  What  be  my  life  but  to  suffer  an' 
suffer?" 

*'  Nobody  knows  what  'tis  to  suffer  till  they'm 
married  an'  got  childern,"  I  told  her— being  a 
thing   I'd   heard   my   mother  say.      "  The  good 
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news  I  want  is  to  hear  tell  that  you've  forgiven 
me  for  my  owdacious  deed." 

"  You  were  mad,"  she  said. 

"  There  was  method  in  it,  however,"  I  told  her. 
"  You  mind  what  I  promised— that  I'd  surprise 
you." 

"  Yes— you  did." 

"  An'  you  mind  what  you  said :  that  if  I  done 
a  sensible  thing  it  would  surprise  you.  So  if 
you  was  surprised,  'twas  a  sensible  thing  I  done." 

"  You  ought  to  blush  for  it  to  your  dying 
day,  all  the  same,"  she  said ;  "  no  man  ever  dared 
afore." 

"  An'  no  man  shall  ever  dare  again — but  one ; 
an'  'tis  for  you  to  name  him,  Tryphena  Bloom. 
The  Lord's  my  judge,  but  I've  loved  you  ever 
since  the  first  night  you  sauced  me  so  sharp. 
An'  the  harder  you  was,  the  more  I  felt  drawed. 
Now,  miss,"  I  concluded,  so  dignified  as  I  was 
able,  "  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will 
unfold  your  feelings  and  acquaint  me  if,  in  course 
of  time,  you  could  abide  me  or  if  you  never 
could.  If  you  can,  then  us'U  begin  keeping 
company  from  Sunday  next  onward  till  we'm 
tokened ;  if  not,  I  must  bear  the  cruel  shock 
best  ways  I  can." 

"  Who  be  I  ?"  she  said,  wi'  her  li'l  lips  trem- 
bling an'  her  eyes  all  of  a  mist.  "  Who  be  I,  to 
fill  any  man's  heart  ?  So  short-tempered  an' 
cranky  as  I  be  ?  If  you'd  slapped  me,  'twas  all 
I  deserved ;  an'  I  thought  you  was  going  to  do 
it  when  you   met  me  in  they  fuzz-bushes ;  but 
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you  kissed  me— you  kissed  me  ;  an'  I  loved  you 
from  that  minute,  if  not  afore ;  an'  what  a  poor 
little  fool  like  me  can  do  to  better  your  life, 
that  I  will  do.  You'm  a  man,"  she  said,  "an'  if 
there  was  more  as  had  your  pluck  to  kiss  afore 
they  spoke " 

There  she  choked,  an'  I  got  my  arms  around 
her,  cuddling  of  her,  and  swearing  and  kissing, 
and  pawing  of  her  about  like  a  bear,  when  in 
comed  her  mother  an'  Ned. 

"  She'm  mine  ! "  I  roared  out— to  set  'em  at 
their  ease  like.  "  She'm  mine— gwaine  to  marry 
me  soon  as  ever  I  get  a  shilling  or  two  on  my 
wages;  an'  let  nobody  deny  it,  or  I'll  be  the 
death  of  that  creature  !  " 

Mrs.  Bloom  got  her  darter  away  from  me  by 
main  force,  and  told  me  I  ought  to  be  ashamed 
— such  a  mild  young  man  as  me — to  go  courting 
like  a  wild  beast.  But  then  the  girl  spoke  for 
me  and  said  'twas  all  right,  and  she  liked  it 
that  way ;  and  that  I  was  the  husband  for  her ; 
and  that  she  loved  me  with  all  her  heart  and 
soul,  and  had  done  for  weeks. 

Then  I  turned  to  Ned  and  told  him  about  his 
bit  of  luck;  so  he  jolly  soon  had  so  good  an 
opinion  .of  me  as  his  sister.  And  the  mother, 
though  her  breast  panted  a  bit  with  the  excite- 
ment, an'  she  went  fainty  against  the  dresser, 
and  broke  a  dish  or  two,  nevertheless  forgived 
me  afore  I  marched  out  into  the  night  an'  went 
home  like  a  conquering  army. 

And   my  Tryphena  comed   to  the  gate  with 
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me.  Life  not  worth  living  ?  Who  can  take 
away  the  memory  of  the  first  time  a  loving 
woman  comes  to  your  arms  ?  An'  holding  of 
your  first  little  one,  hot  from  under  his  mother's 
heart  ?    What's  Eternity  got  better  than  that  ? 

I  sat  till  church  clock  telled  out  three  in 
the  morning,  thinking  over  the  day's  work ;  and 
ever  since,  when  I  sleep  ill,  and  the  cares  of 
life  bear  hard,  and  I'm  waking  afore  the  winter 
dawns  wi'  old  age  gnawin',  if  the  clock  chimes 
three,  I  look  back  an'  straightway  thank  the 
Lord  for  what  was,  and  the  blessed  memory 
of  it. 

Very  first  walk  us  took  was  up-along  to  the 
ford  called  Gulliver's  Steps,  and  then  over  where 
I  throwed  the  hoss-shoe,  and  near  put  out  the 
light  for  my  brother-in-law  as  was  to  be.  And 
if  us  didn't  find  the  iron  there  where  it  had 
failed !  'Twas  my  luck,  you  see — none  else's ; 
an'  I  gathered  un  up  so  careful  as  a  purse  of 
gold.  An'  my  girl,  she  said,  "  Now  let's  look 
for  the  cocoanut,  James." 

But  I  said,  "  Oh,  bless  the  cocoanut !  Let  it 
bide  for  the  varmints  to  eat,  so  as  they  shall  have 
their  little  bit  of  luck  too." 

"You'm  a  soft  old  dear,"  she  said;  an'  with 
that  we  pitched  down  behind  a  stone,  as  we 
always  did  do  when  she  spoke  gentle  things 
like  that  to  me  up  'pon  the  Moor  an'  nobody 
moving. 

A  year  after,  me  an'  her  was  married  'pon 
Easter  Sunday — as  good  a  day  as  there  be   in 
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the  year  for  that  job.  And  I  took  my  cottage 
to  Belstone,  an'  the  hoss-shoe  was  nailed  to  the 
door  on  our  wedding-day. 

Ned's  luck  held  too,  for  the  job  he  got  stuck 
to  him  till  he  died,  ten  years  agone ;  and  he  was 
a  very  well-thought-upon  man,  and  rose  to  be 
quarry-master  down  to  South  Zeal — a  thing 
much  above  his  highest  hopes. 

My  wife  went  on  before  twenty  year  ago,  an' 
as  my  son's  wife  died  when  Billy  was  born,  so 
we  be  widowers  together.  And  it  comforts  me 
very  much  to  know  our  women  are  together 
now,  waiting  hand  in  hand  for  us  to  come  back 
to  'em. 

A  family  be  like  a  flock  of  sheep  that  wanders 
over  the  hillsides  of  the  earth.  Some  have  the 
upland  for  their  part,  and  some  the  meadows; 
some  live  long,  and  some  short ;  some  gather  the 
fatness  of  life,  some  move  by  stony  ways  and 
bitter  waters  ;  but  the  Master  never  loses  sight 
of  one.  He's  ever  ready  and  watching  and 
willing.  To  the  last  little  lamb,  they  shall  all  be 
gathered  home  to  the  fold,  when  their  Shepherd 
calls  out  of  the  evening  shadows. 
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If  I  don't  know  the  feel  of  cold  rain  working 
to  the  skin  an'  slowly  killing  a  man's  proper  heat 
of  body,  who  should  know  it  ?  I  can  always 
call  home  that  cruel  camp  on  Watchett  Hill,  up 
above  Belstone  village,  under  Dartmoor;  and 
when  I  chance  to  be  in  rain,  them  days  come 
back  so  fresh  that  I  can  see  my  yellow  khaki 
turning  mud-colour  again  and  feel  the  wet  getting 
home  even  through  my  puttees. 

'Twas  like  this.  The  Seventh  Border  Regiment 
had  just  come  back  from  Africa,  so  the  War 
Office,  in  its  usual  far-thinking  and  kindly  fashion, 
put  us  under  canvas  from  the  first  day  of  May, 
and  chose  Dartmoor — ^just  to  brace  up  our 
constitutions.  A  month  of  solid  rain  we  had, 
and  the  ambulance  waggon  was  up  an'  down 
to  Okehampton  hospital  pretty  near  every  day 
from  the  first  to  the  last. 

I  mind  the  march  to  camp  as  if  'twas  yesterday, 
and,  though  a  Devonshire  man  myself,  nobody 
cussed  Belstone  an'  Watchett  Hill  an'  the  awful 
weather  worse  than   me   on  the   day  I   arrived 
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there.  For  I'd  got  a  blistered  heel  and  had 
fallen  out  five  miles  from  camp.  There  was  not 
a  donkey  cart  to  give  a  chap  a  lift,  and  the  rain 
came  down  like  Noah's  own  deluge. 

The  village  was  in  a  muck  when  I  limped 
through  it,  and  the  folk  had  nought  but  sour 
glances  for  us,  because  they  didn't  want  us, 
owing  to  a  very  unpleasant  recollection  of  a 
militia  camp  two  years  afore,  and  not  under- 
standing the  difference  between  militia  and 
regulars — poor  twoads. 

Belstone  lies  under  Cosdon  Beacon — a  fine 
lump  of  dirt  throwed  up  east  of  Taw  river — 
and  the  village  looked  to  me  no  more  than  a 
smudge  of  mud  and  reeking  thatch  and  mildewed 
walls,  under  the  fog  and  drizzle.  Two  decent 
waterproof  houses  they  had,  and  only  two  so  far 
as  I  could  see — one  being  the  church  and  t'other 
the  '  Hearty  Welcome  '  inn. 

I  often  call  home  that  first  sight  of  Belstone 
and  how  I  cussed  it— little  thinking  as  my  fate 
laid  there.  Arscott's  granite  works  stretched 
one  side  of  the  green;  then  came  cottages  and 
fields  and  farms  round  about.  The  roads  were 
all  rich  and  running  with  manure  from  the 
farmyards,  and  they  shone,  too,  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  where  the  traction 
engines,  that  had  brought  up  our  camp  furni- 
ture, had  spilt  oil  and  coal-tar  in  the  wet. 

Up  we  poor,  bedraggled  sojers  went,  through 
great  banks  of  gorse,  that  shone  grey  in  the  rain, 
and  past  hedges  still  nigh  naked,  though  the  month 
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was  May.  And  then,  before  you  reach  the  Bel- 
stone  tors,  in  the  eye  of  the  west  wind,  without 
a  stick  of  cover,  the  camp  lay — drowned. 

Dartmoor  towered  all  around  us,  and  every 
ten  yards  a  stream  'peared  to  pour  out  of  the 
heath  and  go  splashing  down  to  the  rivers  in 
the  valley.  The  rain  swept  us,  and  the  wind 
howled  like  a  sky  full  of  wolves.  We  all  tried 
to  be  cheerful,  but  that  night  the  officers'  mess- 
tent  was  half  blowed  down  at  dinner,  and  a  few 
of  'em  got  their  mess-clothes  spoiled,  owing  to 
the  lamps  coming  on  top  of  them ;  and  a  lot  of 
lively  things  was  said  about  it,  as  might  have 
interested  the  wiseacres  in  London  if  they'd  got 
to  hear  about  'em. 

Doctor  ordered  four  chaps  into  the  ambulance 
next  morning,  with  their  breathing  works  wrong. 
We  envied  the  beggars.  Talk  about  cold  !  To 
look  out  'pon  that  place  in  the  first  iron-grey  of 
dawn  and  see  nought  but  fog-banks  and  soaking 
grass  and  naked  rocks;  and  hear  nought  but 
water  running  and  carrion  crows  croaking  up 
aloft,  and  feel  nought  but  the  raw  air  gnawing  at 
you  like  a  dog  ! 

The  weather  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  our 
manoeuvres  were  chiefly  confined  to  trying  how 
we  could  keep  dry.  We  had  a  field-day  or  two 
and  done  some  good  work.  And  Belstone  took 
very  fairly  kind  to  us  when  it  knowed  us,  especi- 
ally the  people  at  the  public-house.  Only  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Reynold  Chastey— he  didn't  like 
us — because  some  Tommies  robbed  his  hen-roost 
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one  night.  'Twas  a  tar-pitched  shed  on  the  hill, 
and  a  few  blackguards — I  knowed  their  names 
very  well — took  a  lot  of  eggs  and  a  bird  or  two 
on  their  way  back  to  camp  after  leave.  They 
traced  the  eggshells,  but  no  more. 

Now  1  must  tell  you  that  I  knowed  Reynold 
Chastey's  son.  He'd  failed  at  Paardeberg,  and 
by  chance  him  and  me  had  worked  there  side  by 
side  for  a  week.  We  was  both  Devonshire  men, 
you  see,  and  got  telling  together.  So,  finding 
myself  here,  alongside  the  man's  parents,  I 
thought  'twould  brighten  'em  up  a  bit  if  I  went 
and  told  'em  about  their  son  and  how  he  lost  his 
life. 

Of  course  they  was  very  pleased  to  see  me, 
and  made  me  welcome.  I  spent  a  good  few  hours 
to  Chastey's  farm,  and  Mary  Chastey,  the  missis, 
took  a  lot  o'  tearful  pleasure  in  hearing  me  tell ; 
an'  the  master  would  listen  too ;  but  he  was  a 
hard  piece  o'  goods,  and  never  showed  by  look 
or  sigh  what  he  thought  about  it.  Once,  when 
I'd  known  'em  a  week,  I  made  bold  to  ask 
Henny  Chastey,  their  darter,  how  'twas  he 
took  the  tragedy  so  easy  ;  and  she  told  me  as 
her  brother  had  gone  for  a  soldier  without  his 
father's  leave,  and  flinged  over  farming  and 
broken  loose. 

••There's  only  me  now,"  she  said.  "They 
never  had  but  us  two,  and  'tis  my  father's  great 
grief  in  life  that  our  place  will  go  into  other 
hands  come  he  dies." 

•  Pike's  '  was  the  name  of  Chastey's  farm— just 
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'  Pike's '  an'  no  more.  It  stood  a  few  furlongs 
from  the  river  and  had  a  nice  bit  of  tilth  around 
it,  and  beautiful  common-land  alongside,  over 
which  Chastey  had  grazing  rights  like  the  rest 
of  Belstone. 

He  did  a  lot  of  cattle-rearing  and  had  good 
luck  at  it.    A  very  upright,  honest,  hard  man. 

I  done  what  I  could  to  pay  them  for  their 
kindness  to  me,  which  was  great,  and  the  number 
of  times  I  told  poor  Mrs.  Chastey  about  her  son's 
grave,  and  how  it  faced,  and  who  were  his 
neighbours  underground,  and  what  sort  of  a 
mound  they'd  made,  and  so  on,  you'd  scarcely 
believe.  But  'twas  here  that  I  failed  in  love  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life ;  and  of  course  a  man 
in  love  with  a  woman  makes  light  of  any  trouble 
the  parents  may  give  him. 

Henny  was  neither  tall  nor  short,  if  you  under- 
stand me.  A  very  beautiful  round  shape  she  had, 
as  first  took  my  fancy  in  these  flat  days,  for  I  do 
love  a  woman  to  be  a  woman,  and  not  a  pin-tail 
creature  as  bain't  flesh,  fowl,  or  good  red  herring, 
like  so  many  females  you  meet  with.  You  could 
see  she  was  a  gal  a  mile  off;  and  her  voice  was 
gentle  as  a  bird ;  and  her  little  hand  was  as  cool 
and  soft  as  butter ;  and  her  eyes  were  pale  blue. 
Hair  thick  and  brown ;  face  beautifully  round  ; 
teeth  perfect,  all  but  one  dog-tooth  as  had  got 
knocked  out  by  a  swinging  gate  when  she  was 
twelve  year  old.  She  was  twenty  then  and  I 
was  twenty-four  and  had  two  stripes.  Not  that 
I   liked    the    army.     Being    bred   down   Newton 
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Abbot  way  and  the  son  of  a  farm  labourer,  I'd 
had  enough  of  soldiering  long  ago  and  much 
wanted  to  be  back  on  the  land.  What  I  best 
liked  was  gamekeeper's  work,  and  I  knew  a  bit 
about  it,  having  been  rather  a  successful  poacher 
in  my  youth.  In  fact,  to  be  plain,  'twas  a  mis- 
understanding with  some  folk  to  Bradley  Woods, 
nigh  Newton,  that  first  made  me  go  as  a  soldier. 
Old  General  Hext  had  me  up  afore  him  over  a 
plain  question  of  birds  ;  and  two  other  Justices 
on  the  bench,  being  of  the  same  mind  as  him,  it 
was  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  enlist,  so  as 
to  settle  the  matter  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
And  so  I  did  do,  being  very  much  at  a  loose  end 
at  the  time. 

But  now  I'd  had  enough,  and  got  a  medal,  and 
seen  life  and  death,  and  knowed  what  the  world 
was.  Then,  at  this  critical  stage.  Miss  Henny 
corned  into  my  acquaintance.  And  no  doubt 
little  would  have  happened  from  it  if  she'd  not 
been  of  the  same  mind  ;  but  she  was ;  and  when 
I  offered  myself  one  Sunday  afternoon  while  we 
were  taking  a  walk  down-along  in  Halstock  Glen, 
if  she  didn't  up  and  say  '  Yes ' !  Then  us  got 
kissing,  and  I  felt  almost  frightened  to  see  how 
deadly  in  earnest  the  maiden  was.  For  I  didn't 
take  the  girls  so  very  serious  in  them  days. 

The  camp  was  going  to  be  struck  two  days 
afterwards,  so  I  had  no  time  to  lose  ;  and  as  it 
happened,  that  very  night  I  seed  Mr.  Reynold 
Chastey  and  told  him  how  much  his  darter  and 
me  wanted  to  keep  company. 
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He  didn't  waste  words  about  it,  I  will  allow, 

"Tis  out  of  the  question,  Jonathan  Pierce," 
says  he.  "  'Tis  impossible.  Henny  will  be  mis- 
tress here  come  presently,  and  she  must  have  a 
man  as  I  can  have  under  my  own  eye,  and  a  man 
given  to  the  land,  and  an  understanding  man 
equal  to  earning  good  money,"  he  says.  "  A 
soldier's  no  use  to  Henny,  nor  yet  to  me,"  he 
says,  "  You'm  a  great  hero,  an'  a  good  chap,  I 
doubt  not ;  but  us  don't  pay  our  heroes  enough 
to  make  'em  very  inviting  to  the  father  of  a 
darter.  So  there's  an  end  of  that,  if  you 
please." 

But  of  course  1  wasn't  to  be  choked  off  at  a 
word. 

"As  for  soldiering,  master,"  I  said,  "it  don't 
come  no  pleasanter  to  me  than  you.  I'm  tired  of 
it  and  I'm  going  out  of  it  so  soon  as  ever  my  time 
expires.  1  want  to  be  back  on  the  land,  and  I'm 
good  for  a  pound  a  week  or  more  to  any  man. 
And  I  know  a  bit,  for  that  matter,  having  been 
born  and  bred  to  the  in-country  Newton  Abbot 
way." 

He  listened  very  patiently,  but  I  could  see  he 
wasn't  going  to  change  his  mind. 

"  You  talk  in  an  easy  way  about  a  pound  a 
week.  But  even  that  takes  earning.  Time 
enough  to  go  on  with  this  when  you  be  making 
the  money  and  can  look  ahead  for  a  rise." 

Then  Henny,  as  was  listening  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  cut  in. 

"  Where's  the  young  man  of  twenty-four  year 
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old  be  earning  better  money  ? "  she  asked. 
"  There's  only  Ted  Adams ;  and  though  he  says 
he's  twenty-three,  many  believe  he'm  ten  years 
more.  Them  foxy-coloured  chaps  might  be  any 
age.  And,  for  that  matter,  the  man's  too  busy 
with  all  the  things  he  undertakes." 

Now  Ted  Adams  was  a  very  queer,  pink- 
eyed,  rabbit-faced  young  fellow  that  old  Chastey 
thought  the  world  of  He  read  the  lessons  to 
church,  and  kept  bees  and  poultry,  and  did 
half  a  score  of  other  things,  including  thatch- 
ing; but  Henny  couldn't  abide  him,  and  so  her 
father's  ideas  in  that  matter  seemed  unlikely  to 
come  to  anything. 

"We  love  one  another,  I'm  sure,"  I  said;  "an' 
perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,  as  parson  told  us 
last  Sunday." 

That  was  my  artfulness  to  show  I'd  been  to 
church.     Then  I  went  on  : 

"  Give  me  a  chance,  master.  I  don't  ax  you 
for  work,  but  I  do  say  that  I'm  not  talking  off 
book.  I've  saved  a  little  bit  of  money.  I'm  well 
thought  of,  and  I  believe  that  Captain  Wigram 
will  be  so  good  as  his  word  and  get  me  a  job 
when  I  leave  the  army.  If  I  make  fifty  pounds 
in  a  year,  will  you  think  better  of  it  ?  " 

"Say  twenty-one  shillings  a  week,"  he  said, 
relenting,  to  my  surprise. 

"So  I  will  then;  and  first  year's  wages 
you  shall  have  for  Miss  Henny  to  put  in  the 
bank." 

"  Make  the  money  and  come  to  me  at  the  end 
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of  a  year  with  it ;  then  us  can  see  how  the  land 
lies  and  the  future  looks,"  he  says. 

Well,  Henny  rejoiced  and  I  took  him. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  such  money  ought  to  be 
in  reach  of  any  tidy  chap  with  brains  in  his  head 
and  experience  behind  him.  Besides  there  was 
Captain  Wigram.  By  chance  I'd  done  this 
gentleman  a  bit  of  a  good  turn  at  the  front. 
There  was  talk  of  a  V.C.  for  the  job ;  but  many 
earn  that  as  don't  see  it,  and  the  luck  wasn't 
with  me  there.  Yet  'twas  a  rich  young  man's 
life  I'd  saved,  and  he  valued  it,  and  he'd  always 
said  I  was  to  go  to  him  in  case  I  wanted  any- 
thing in  the  time  to  come. 

So  there  it  stood,  and  to  cut  a  story  short,  in 
two  months  after  my  talk  with  Reynold  Chastey, 
I'd  left  the  army  and  got  work  as  under-keeper 
at  two-and-twenty  shillings  a  week.  I  liked  the 
business  well  enough,  but  only  meant  to  keep 
the  job  till  I  could  get  a  better  at  farming.  Then, 
on  the  quiet,  I  bought  a  book  about  agricultural 
affairs,  and  read  up  a  lot  of  learned  stuff  touching 
steam  power  for  the  land,  and  chemical  manures, 
and  rotation  of  crops — all  to  astonish  Chastey. 
But  the  best  luck  is  yet  to  tell,  for  the  billet  I 
got  was  with  General  Sir  George  Waters,  an  old 
gunner,  and  a  chap  who  was  Squire  of  Oke- 
hampton,  and  a  sportsman  to  the  sole  of  his  foot. 
No  man  ever  had  a  better  or  kinder  master,  and 
'twasn't  his  fault,  nor  yet  mine,  that  we  fell  out  at 
the  most  critical  minute  in  my  life. 
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II 

You  see  'twas  like  this.  Chastey  and  me 
understood  each  other,  and  though  I  can't  say 
he  ever  took  really  kind  to  me,  he  respected  me, 
especially  when  he  heard  about  the  chemical 
manures.  He'd  made  up  his  mind  to  let  me 
have  Henny  if  I  kept  my  word  ;  yet  he  didn't 
want  me  to  have  her,  because  he'd  always  got 
a  liking  for  young  Ted  Adams.  He  was  no 
judge  of  character,  you  understand ;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  it  comed  to  be  a  clear  bargain  that 
if  I  could  show  vouchers  for  fifty-two  guineas  in 
the  bank  on  the  day  year  that  1  went  into  Sir 
George's  service,  I  was  to  be  engaged  to  Henny 
afore  the  face  of  all  men. 

But  as  soon  as  Ted  Adams  heard  tell  about 
this,  he  caballed  against  me,  and  what  I  thought 
was  a  blessing — namely,  having  got  work  so 
near  to  Henny — turned  out  to  be  just  the  other 
thing.  Because  Adams  had  an  uncle  on  his 
father's  side,  and  that  uncle  was  head  keeper 
at  the  General's — a  place  called  Okehampton 
Court,  with  wonderful  woods  lying  for  miles 
along  the  river  Oke.  This  here  man,  who  was 
called  Saul  Adams,  understood  all  about  the 
affair  presently,  and  for  reasons  best  knowed  to 
himself,  he  set  to  work  against  me,  and  I  jolly 
soon  found  that  I'd  got  a  bad  enemy  in  him. 
Blood's  thicker  than  water,  no  doubt;  and  'tis 
also  thicker  than  honesty  sometimes,  for  you'll 
often  see  them  in  power  doing  a  dirty  trick,  and 
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offering  to  their  kin  what  justice  would  give  to 
a  better  man. 

Of  course  'twas  easy  for  Saul  Adams  to  queer 
my  pitch.  He  went  about  it  very  cunning  too. 
First  he  complained  against  me  to  the  men- 
servants  ;  then  he  lodged  a  complaint  with  his 
master,  and  I  was  had  up  suddenly  without 
warning.  But  I  proved  the  trouble  weren't  none 
of  my  making,  and  cleared  myself  easily.  Then, 
three  months  later,  there  was  another  row,  and 
it  got  to  be  a  question  between  my  word  and 
the  head  keeper's.  He  was  an  old  soldier-servant 
of  the  master's,  and  had  seen  service  with  him. 
And  Saul's  character  being  very  good,  they 
believed  him  against  me,  and  I  got  a  flea  in  my 
ear  and  a  warning  to  behave  mighty  careful  in 
future. 

The  injustice  burnt  in  me,  and  for  two  pins 
I'd  have  broken  that  bad  old  man's  head ;  but 
I  couldn't  risk  a  quarrel.  There  was  three 
months  more  to  go  to  the  year,  and  though  I'd 
tried  very  hard  round  about,  I  couldn't  get 
another  job  at  that  money,  or  near  it.  'Twas 
a  terrible  time,  and  of  course  the  old  man  won. 
I  needn't  go  over  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  it ; 
but  in  the  end  Saul  Adams  had  me  up  afore 
the  master  and  laid  a  charge  of  poaching.  Right 
well  he  done  it  too. 

He  said  as  he'd  long  feared  it  was  so,  because 
once  a  poacher  always  a  poacher.  This  he  said 
because,  like  a  damned  fool,  when  first  I  went 
to   Okehampton   Court,    I   told   the   man  of  my 
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wild  young  days ;  and  now  he'd  brought  the 
matter  up  against  me.  Then  he  turned  to  his 
nephew,  Ted  Adams,  and  Ted  testified  against 
me  how  that,  to  please  his  uncle,  he'd  watched 
for  three  nights  running  in  the  coverts,  and  how 
with  his  own  eyes  he'd  seen  me  kill  birds. 

I  fought  so  well  as  I  could,  but  'twas  the  last 
straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back.  Sir  George 
was  very  sorry  and  he  seed  a  bit  how  the 
land  lay,  because  in  my  defence  I  told  him 
all  about  Henny  Chastey,  and  how  Ted  Adams 
was  after  her  so  well  as  me.  He  didn't 
believe  all  the  yarn,  yet,  taking  one  thing 
"With  another,  he  reckoned  him  and  me  had 
better  part. 

"  I  shan't  prosecute,"  he  said,  "  but  you  must 
go,  Pierce.  It  is  enough  that  I  dismiss  you 
because  you  don't  suit  me." 

Ted  Adams  was  just  wild.  He  thought  I'd 
be  locked  up  for  a  certainty,  and  fail  of  my 
undertaking  with  Henny's  father.  In  fact,  it 
came  out  afterwards  that  Reynold  Chastey  had 
promised  him  he  should  be  allowed  to  keep 
company  with  his  daughter  if  I  didn't  carry  out 
my  bargain.  When  I  got  the  sack,  of  course 
everybody  was  against  me — except  Henny.  She 
seed  me  on  the  quiet  once  and  I  found  her  heart 
in  the  right  place.  Thanks  to  her,  I  kept  my 
hands  off  Ted ;  but  badly  I  wanted  to  take 
forty  shillings  or  a  month  out  of  the  pink-eyed 
cur.  And  that  though  there  wasn't  many  shillings 
to  spare  just  then. 
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"You've  got  to  come  to  faither  in  three  weeks 
with  the  money,"  said  Henny.  "  Then  nought 
can  be  said,  and  these  lies  don't  signify  one 
way  or  'tother." 

So  that  was  the  puzzle.  I  wanted  five  pound 
yet,  and  I  had  a  matter  of  about  a  month  to  get 
it  in.  I  lodged  with  a  labourer  outside  Belstone 
village,  and  now  I  wore  out  two  pairs  o'  boots 
looking  for  work.  But  everything  turned  against 
me,  until  I  grew  desperate  and  did  a  terrible 
shocking  thing,  no  doubt.  The  money  had  to 
be  got,  you  see,  or  else  'twas  *  good-bye '  to 
Henny  for  evermore.  So  in  a  dark,  savage 
moment,  after  a  pint  or  two,  I  says  to  myself: 
*'  They  turned  me  off  for  taking  pheasants.  All 
right.     Then  I'll  take  'em  !  " 

Nobody  knowed  better  than  me  what  a  shame- 
ful job  'twas  ;  and  nobody  knowed  better  than 
me  how  to  do  it.  A  wicked  and  a  desperate 
man  was  I,  no  doubt.  But  once  I  gived  my  mind 
to  the  matter  and  looked  round  for  a  market,  all 
the  rest  came  so  easy  as  lying.  I'd  got  to  gather 
up  best  part  of  five  pounds,  and  I  took  it  out  of 
Okehampton  Court  spinne3^s,  for  I  knowed  to  a 
tree  where  the  birds  was  by  night ;  and  to  a 
blanket  where  old  Adams  was.  With  a  little  air- 
gun,  what  I  picked  up  cheap  at  a  blacksmith's 
in  Hatherleigh,  I  had  no  trouble  whatsoever ; 
and  as  for  old  Saul,  he  shirked  his  work  shame- 
ful after  dark — always  did  do,  as  I  very  well 
knew. 

But  mine  was  honest  dishonesty,  as  you'll  see. 
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I  got  the  money  together  in  good  time.  Then, 
on  a  Sunday,  I  marched  up  to  '  Pike's '  and  walked 
afore  all  the  Chasteys,  where  they  sat  in  the 
parlour  after  dinner.  A  day  it  was  in  late 
November.  Reynold  sat  dozing  with  his  feet  to 
the  fire ;  his  wife  was  looking  at  the  picture  of 
her  son  who  died  in  Africa.  She  had  a  photo- 
graph of  him,  took  at  Woolwich,  and  'twas  her 
delight  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  go  to  sleep  over 
it.  And  my  Henny  sat  at  the  harmonium  and 
played  very  beautifully  all  the  hymns  as  she'd 
heard  to  church  in  the  morning. 

Seeing  me,  farmer  wakes  up  quick. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ?  "  he  says,  getting 
very  red  about  the  chops. 

"  I  want  your  darter,"  I  says. 

"  Like  your  impudence,"  he  says  ;  "  you — a 
chap  turned  off  from  Squire's  for  poaching  !  " 

"  That's  neither  here  nor  there,  Mr.  Chastey," 
I  answers  him.  "  A  bargain's  a  bargain,  an'  no- 
body knows  that  better  than  you.  I've  got  fifty- 
one  pounds  and  twelve  shillings  in  this  here 
pocket-book.  What  follows  you  know.  I  ask 
your  leave  to  keep  company  with  her  from 
to-day  until  we'm  married." 

"  Where  be  you  working  now  ? "  he  asked, 
and  my  answer  very  much  astonished  him. 

"  Nowhere  for  the  minute,"  I  said;  "but  after 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  working  to  clink." 

"  '  Clink  ' ! "  he  says.  "  What  be  talking  about, 
Jonathan  Pierce  ?" 

"  I've  earned  six  weeks,"  I  answered.     "  'Tis  a 
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pity,  but  I  couldn't  get  work  worth  naming,  do 
what  I  would  and  seek  where  I  would.  Only 
ten  bob  a  week  have  I  scored  up  of  late  ;  and 
that  weren't  enough,  so  I  had  to — to  borrow  the 
rest." 

"  You've  been  stealin' !  "  he  cried  out.  '*  That 
ends  the  matter.  You  hook  it  from  here  quick, 
else  I'll  set  policemen  upon  'e !  " 

"  That  won't  do  for  me,"  I  answered.  "  Best 
to  listen  afore  you  make  such  a  noise.  I  was 
short  of  three  pound  and  over,  and  I  didn't 
see  no  other  way  to  raise  the  odd  money,  do 
what  I  would.  So  I  borrowed  some  of  Sir 
George's  pheasants.  I  owe  him  three  pound, 
three  and  ninepence,  to  be  exact,  and  I've 
got  all  the  particulars  for  him.  I  shall  get 
six  weeks  without  a  doubt,  and  I  shall  pay 
him  back  his  money  to  the  last  penny  in  course 
of  time." 

Reynold  Chastey  said  he  was  damned  if  ever 
he'd  heard  such  a  scandal:  and  I  admitted  that 
'twas  a  shocking  job  ;  but  none  the  less,  I  held 
him  to  his  bargain.  Then  he  forgot  hisself  and 
the  day,  and  cussed  most  furious,  and  rose  up 
and  grabbed  his  hat  and  went  straight  off  over 
the  common  to  Belstone  for  policeman ! 

After  he'd  gone,  the  air  growed  a  thought 
cooler  and  Henny  had  her  say.  Then  it  was 
that  I  understood  for  the  first  time  the  sort  of 
girl  I'd  got. 

"  You  bide  here  a  minute,"  she  said,  "  while  I 
put  on  my  hat ;  then  us'll  go  off." 
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"Go  off  where  to?"  cried  out  her  mother, 
beginning  to  shake  and  shiver. 

"  To  Sir  George  Waters,"  she  says.  "  There's 
a  very  easy  way  out  of  this  here  fix.  No  call  to 
cry,  mother.     I'll  be  back  after  tea." 

"  Mend  your  crooked  life,  Jonathan,  afore  'tis 
too  late ! "  said  Mrs.  Chastey  to  me.  "  'Twas  a 
bitter  day  for  you  when  you  left  the  army. 
Better  far — better  far  as  you'd  failed  in  Africa 
along  with  my  blessed  boy,  afore  you  lent  your 
hand  to  this.  Then  you'd  be  in  heaven  with  my 
son  this  minute." 

**  I'd  sooner  be  on  earth  with  your  darter,"  I 
said. 

So  me  and  Henny  set  off;  and  we  went  up- 
along  over  the  hill,  and  down-along  by  Halstock 
Glen,  because  it  wasn't  the  right  minute  to  meet 
her  father  and  agg  him  into  a  rage  ;  as  we  should 
have  done  if  we'd  gone  through  Belstone. 

Tramping  along,  I  told  her  the  whole  tale, 
and  she  jumped  to  it  in  a  twinkling.  Then  us 
went  to  the  cottage,  where  I  was  lodging,  and 
I  got  the  tickets  for  the  pheasants  ;  and  then 
she  told  me  how  she'd  broken  into  her  money- 
box while  she  was  upstairs  getting  her  hat,  and 
how  she  had  three  pound,  three  shilling  and 
ninepence  in  her  pocket  that  very  moment  for 
General  Waters. 

She  axed  to  see  Sir  George,  and  the  old 
gentleman  made  no  objection  at  all.  And  there 
he  was  in  his  study,  sitting  dozing  afore  the 
fire— just   like   Reynold   Chastey  had  been ;   be- 
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cause  lord  or  tinker  be  often  equally  hard  put 
to  for  something  to  do  of  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

Henny  told  the  story  from  the  beginning— 
from  the  moment  the  Seventh  Borderers  pitched 
their  camp  'pon  Watchett  Hill  to  the  time  I 
got  the  sack  from  Okehampton  Court.  Then 
she  explained  the  bargain  I'd  made  with  her 
father,  and  how  Ted  Adams  and  his  uncle  had 
plotted  against  me  for  to  ruin  me,  so  as  Ted 
might  be  taken  on  and  have  her  instead  of  me. 
Then  she  comed  to  the  odd  money,  and  how 
I'd  earned  it;  and  with  that  she  put  down  the 
cash  on  the  table  alongside  my  account  of  the 
birds  and  the  money  I'd  got  for  'em.  She  also 
told  Sir  George  that  I  was  ready  to  go  to  prison 
immediately  ;  and  I  said  so  too. 

Certainly  the  General  seemed  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  tale.  He  quite  woke  up— just 
the  same  as  Reynold  Chastey  had  done ;  but 
he  took  it  in  a  loftier  spirit,  of  course,  though 
they  were  his  own  pheasants. 

He  said  that  he  should  make  inquiries,  and  he 
ordered  me  to  give  myself  up  on  the  Wednesday 
following,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

I  said  : 

"  At  the  police-station  or  here,  your  honour?  " 

And  he  said : 

"  Here." 

I  promised  to  do  so,  and  we  went  out. 

Then  Henny  spoke  to  me  afore  she  marched 
home. 

"  Come  what   may,"   she   said,   "  I'll  keep  my 
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word  to  you,  Jonathan.  You  done  this  for  me, 
and  nought  but  the  wickedness  of  them  two 
men  lost  you  your  job  and  drove  you  into 
poaching.  I'll  tell  dear  father  this  night  that 
if  you  get  six  weeks,  or  six  years,  'tis  all  one. 
I'll  keep  company  with  you  so  soon  as  you'm 
free  to  keep  company  with  me ;  and  when 
you  can  marry  me  I'm  ready,  if  'tis  fifty  year 
to  wait." 

That's  the  sort  Henny  Chastey  was. 

The  upshot  will  surprise  you,  for  Sir  George 
— a  Christian  soul  to  the  marrow  in  his  bones, 
and  one  as  had  not  forgot  his  love-time 
neither,  though  now  up  seventy  years — Sir 
George,  he  forgived  me,  seeing  the  sidelights 
on  the  case. 

He'd  made  his  inquiries  and  heard  no  good 
of  Ted  Adams  from  anybody  except  the  parson 
at  Belstone.  But  parson,  you  see,  judged  the 
man  by  his  power  of  reading  the  lessons  and 
not  by  his  skill  at  acting  up  to  'em. 

Thanks  to  luck,  I  found  work  a  week  later ; 
and  then  came  my  bit  of  real  good  fortune,  for 
six  months  after  that  the  bailiff  to  Mr.  Eve's 
died,  and  I  got  the  job  temporary  at  five-and- 
twenty  shiUings  a  week,  and  ended  by  keeping 
it  altogether. 

The  rest  you  can  guess  for  yourself  Of 
course  Reynold  Chastey  had  to  come  round, 
which  he  did  do,  reluctantly;  and  'tis  ten  year 
agone  now  since  me  and  my  girl  was  married. 
We   live   in  a  cottage   on   Mr.   Eve's  farm,  and 
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presently,  when  Henny's  father  gets  a  bit  fonder 
of  the  fireside,  we'll  be  at  '  Pike's,'  no  doubt. 

But  I  hope  not  yet  awhile,  for  'tis  always  well 
to  have  half  a  county  between  yourself  and  the 
best  of  relations,  when  it  can  be  done.  A  good 
stretch  o'  land  between  softens  the  judgment 
and  makes  for  charity  all  round. 


THE    TOADSTONE 


I 

Ned  Westaway  argued  long  with  his  brother, 
and  at  last  believed  that  he  had  prevailed  with 
him.  They  were  fellow-labourers  at  the  farm 
of  the  Old  Rectory,  near  Belstone  village,  at 
Dartmoor  edge,  and  now  the  elder  smarted 
under  injustice  and  the  younger  strove  to 
comfort  him. 

The  problem  was  delicate  and  complicated. 
The  master  of  the  farm  had  been  taken  ill  and 
was  now  abroad  for  his  health ;  therefore  his 
place  at  the  helm  devolved  upon  a  bailiff,  one 
Henry  Lintern.  This  man  was  just,  but  stern, 
puritanical,  and  unbending.  He  worked  hard 
and  exacted  from  others  their  full  toll  of  toil.  He 
lacked  sympathy,  and,  himself  free  of  sensual 
weakness,  was  impatient  and  intolerant  where 
those  under  his  control  displayed  it.  He  had 
accused  Charles  Westaway  of  error  and  reported 
him  to  his  master.  The  result  was  a  severe 
reprimand  through  the  post  and  a  hint  that  any 
further  complaint  must   mean  dismissal.     This 
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storm  arose  from  a  slight  misunderstanding,  and 
none  but  Henry  Lintern  held  Charles  to  blame. 
The  delicacy  of  the  situation  arose  from  the  fact 
that  Ned  Westaway  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Lintern's  sister,  and  that  Ned,  having  ventured 
to  expostulate  on  his  brother's  behalf,  had  been 
told  to  mind  his  business  in  a  manner  very 
unfriendly. 

Maggie  Lintern  sided  with  her  lover,  and  rela- 
tions grew  strained  for  a  season.  Charles  was  a 
man  of  small  intellect  and  natural  ferocity,  allied 
to  a  warm,  unruly  heart.  He  was  impatient  and 
passionate.  His  younger  brother  belonged  to 
a  wiser  and  more  temperate  order.  They  were 
close  friends,  and  Charles  set  Ned  first  in  his 
affection  on  a  pinnacle  that  none  shared. 

The  trouble  would  have  blown  over  but  for 
ill  fortune.  Just  as  the  soul  of  Charles  was 
growing  calmer  and  the  acute  sense  of  his  wrong 
began  to  decrease,  that  happened  which  brought 
matters  to  a  climax  and  threatened  to  involve 
the  labourer's  ruin. 

It  was  Henry  Lintern's  custom  to  visit  the 
town  of  Okehampton  thrice  a  week  after  the  day's 
work  was  done.  His  mother  and  sister  dwelt 
there,  and  often  he  went  to  see  them ;  while 
on  Sundays  he  invariably  worshipped  with 
them  and  remained  in  Okehampton  until  the 
evening. 

His  return  journey  to  the  Old  Rectory 
farm  brought  him  through  the  glen  of  the 
River    Oke,    where    it    sings    to    the    echoing 
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gorges  of  Halstock.  From  stream-side  a  path 
wound  steeply  and  crookedly  up  between  furzes 
and  granite  boulders  to  the  stone  crown  of 
West  Cleave,  and  thence  the  acres  of  the  farm 
were  reached.  Rather  more  than  half  way  up 
this  track  a  mass  of  granite  stood,  and  seemed 
Hke  to  topple  at  a  touch  into  the  valley  beneath. 
It  had  received  the  name  of  the  *  Toadstone,'  from 
a  far-fetched  resemblance  to  that  reptile.  A 
rocking  stone  it  was,  and  in  autumn  the  place 
was  strewed  with  the  shells  of  hazel-nuts,  brought 
by  boys  and  girls  to  crack  between  the  rock 
masses  of  the  logan. 

It  happened  that  Charles  Westaway,  dallying 
in  Okehampton  on  a  Saturday  night,  took  too 
much  to  drink.  He  was  conscious  of  it,  and  had 
wits  to  remember  that  he  and  the  bailiff  would 
be  returning  to  Belstone  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  way.  Therefore  he  avoided  Halstock 
very  carefully,  and  staggered  homeward  on  the 
main  road.  By  ill  luck  Lintern  also  came  hither. 
He  had  seen  a  friend  to  his  door  and  now  found 
it  a  speedier  matter  to  return  along  the  thorough- 
fare. A  bright  moon  shone  and  the  time  was 
early  winter.  The  bailiff  recognised  Charles, 
and,  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  a  friendly 
word,  conversed  with  him  concerning  the  next 
week's  work.  He  began  in  an  amiable  spirit, 
but  quickly  changed  his  tone,  for  he  found  that 
Westaway  was  very  drunk,  and,  loathing  that 
offence  above  all  others,  he  left  the  labourer  with 
a  scornful  and  stinging   reprimand  and  pushed 
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forward ;   while  Charles,   in    muddled   fear  and 
anger,  rolled  home  alone. 

He  shared  with  his  brother  a  little  room  over 
the  stable,  and  before  they  slept  that  night  the 
elder  predicted  the  end  of  this  incident  in  a 
manner  that  Ned  felt  was  likely  to  be  accurate. 

"  Tracked  me,  I'll  swear  !  "  said  Charles.  "  He'm 
set  on  being  the  ruination  of  me ;  damn  his  smug 
face  !  An'  now  he'll  send  me  going.  You  know  . 
what  he  thinks  of  a  drop  of  drink.  'Tis  all  up. 
He'll  write  to  master  to-morrow,  and  I'll  get  the 
sack  on  pay-day.  He've  always  hated  me.  But 
I'll  speak  the  last  word  ;  an'  if  God  A'mighty 
won't  help  me  to  be  righted,  the  dowl.  .  .  .  No 
good  talking.  I'll  let  hell  loose  on  the  man.  .  .  . 
I'll  do  such  things.  .  .  .  I'll  .  .  ." 

He  slept  and  snored.  But  the  morning  brought 
trouble,  for  Henry  Lintern  spoke  to  Ned  of  his 
brother's  sins  and  declared  that  he  was  going  to 
dismiss  him. 

"  1  can  stand  a  lot  from  ignorance,"  said  the 
bailiff.  '*  I  blame  no  man  who  be  short  in  his 
intellects,  or  them  that  be  so  weak  in  memory 
'tis  needful  to  tell  them  twice ;  but  my  views  on 
drink  are  pretty  well  known,  I  believe.  'Tis  the 
curse  of  England,  and  the  beastliest  vice  in  the 
world.  I'll  have  no  tipplers  here.  Once  let  a 
man  go  that  way,  and  he's  no  more  to  be  trusted 
in  anything.  Beer  drowns  honour,  an'  truth,  an' 
self-respect,  an'  all  the  vartues.  None  shall  look 
after  bosses  on  this  farm  who  be  a  drunkard — so 
all's  said." 
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Ned  tried  hard  to  turn  the  bailiff. 

"'Tis  the  rarest  thing  in  him  — an  accident  and 
no  more.  He'd  met  a  man  from  Bude  as  he  hadn't 
seen  for  three  year,  an'  they  got  yarning  an' 
drinking.  You  can't  say  as  ever  you  catched  him 
before  or  found  his  work  to  suffer." 

He  pleaded  long,  but  the  bailiff  was  obdurate. 

"  A  beastly  vice,"  he  repeated,  "  as  puts  him 
lower  far  than  the  creatures  he  tends.  I'm  sorry 
for  him,  an'  I'm  sorry  for  you,  for  'tis  bad  fortune 
to  have  an  unsteady  brother — such  a  straight 
man  as  you ;  but  it  have  got  to  be.  You  know 
me.  I  never  bate  my  intention  once  formed,  so 
there  'tis.  Ban't  even  as  if  I  was  farmer.  I  only 
stand  for  farmer,  an'  to  let  Charles  off  be  to  go 
back  on  my  duty  to  my  conscience — a  thing  I 
wouldn't  do  for  any  man." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  that  it  is  your  duty,  Henry," 
said  the  other.  "  Look  in  your  own  heai .  deep 
before  you  dismiss  him.  Often  a  man's  inner 
wish  do  seem  to  echo  duty  in  the  ear ;  but  the 
true  sound  tells  a  different  tale.  Look  to  it,  for 
your  own  peace  of  mind,  that  this  ban't  a  secret 
spite  you  are  following,  and  not  your  duty  at  all. 
Duty  can  put  on  many  faces,  and  other  things 
can  put  on  the  face  of  duty,  and  look  terrible  like 
it  to  the  hasty  eye.  You  an'  me  are  both  Christian 
men,  thank  God,  an'  both  be  sorry  that  my 
brother  haven't  found  the  light  yet.  'Tis  never 
too  late  for  charity,  Lintern.  Look  ahead  for 
him  and  ax  yourself  what  will  be  the  end,  if  you 
turn  him  off  the  farm,  so  hot  an'  fierce  as  he  be. 
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'Tis  more  than  likely  he'll  take  to  bad  courses  an' 
make  an  evil  end." 

"  Not  him.  To  sack  him  may  very  likely  be 
to  save  him.  He  wants  the  fear  of  God  drove 
into  him  by  main  force ;  an'  hunger  an'  thirst  are 
shrewd  teachers." 

Ned  flushed. 

"  You  forget  you're  talking  to  his  brother,"  he 
said.  '*  Who  be  you  ? — only  a  human  worm,  after 
all,  with  your  own  faults,  like  the  rest  of  us — to 
talk  about  hunger  and  thirst  for  any  fellow- 
creature  ?  There's  no  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  in  you,  Henry,  for  all  you're  such 
a  New  Testament  man,  if  you  can  talk  about 
bringing  hunger  and  thirst  on  another  soul. 
Think  twice  afore  you  do  a  rash  act.  Judge  not, 
Henry.  'Tis  a  very  dangerous  job,  weighing 
the  good  and  evil  of  other  people.  And  a  very 
common  Christian  vice  too." 

But  Charles  Westaway  received  his  dismissal, 
the  cloud  descended  upon  him,  and  he  imagined 
evil.  Revenge  burnt  in  his  heart.  He  devised  it 
by  day  and  dreamed  that  it  was  accomplished  by 
night.  He  stood,  a  man  of  five-and-twenty,  dis- 
carded without  a  warning  and  without  a  character. 
The  offence  was  great,  but  he  had  seldom  com- 
mitted it,  and  no  man  could  call  him  a  drunkard. 
Work,  however,  must  be  hard  to  win  with  this 
cloud  upon  his  name.  Ferocity  overmastered 
him.  He  cared  nothing  for  the  future,  or  what 
it  might  bring.  Revenge  dominated  his  mind 
and   bred   a   desperate   savagery  there.     He  re- 
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solved  to  destroy  Henry  Lintern  and  rid  the 
world  of  a  canting  and  tyrannous  spirit.  He 
lusted  to  batter  the  life  out  of  him,  and  deter- 
mined to  do  so. 

II 

A  high  wind  swept  Dartmoor,  and  night 
crowded  down  upon  its  loneliness.  Darkness 
had  swiftly  swallowed  the  brief  winter  day, 
and  long  before  a  man  set  out  upon  an  evil 
errand  great  gloom  hid  the  world.  Rain  threat- 
ened, but  as  yet  did  not  fall.  Westaway  knew 
his  road  and  followed  it  very  easily  by  the  fitful 
light  of  the  moon,  where  the  planet  seemed  to 
swim  and  heave,  like  a  ship  on  a  wild  sea  of 
flying  cloud-rack.  Charles  carried  a  gun,  and 
crept  slowly  to  the  hill  from  the  glen  where  a 
footpath  passed  the  *  Toadstone.'  He  had  left  the 
Old  Rectory  immediately  after  supper,  on  some 
pretext  of  seeing  a  farmer  about  work  ;  for  his 
time  was  up,  and  on  the  following  Monday  his 
place  would  be  filled  by  another. 

For  two  long  hours  it  was  now  necessary 
to  wait  ;  but  the  screaming  wind  spoke  no 
wisdom;  the  light  of  the  moon  pointed  to  no 
peace.  A  natural  cowardice  was  responsible 
for  his  present  position.  The  desire  for  per- 
sonal battle  with  Lintern  had  left  him.  As  he 
planned  their  actual  meeting,  his  narrow  soul 
drifted  to  mere  murder,  and  he  looked  ahead  and 
became  anxious   to  save  his  own   skin  after  the 
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deed  was  done.  He  still  desired  to  destroy  his 
enemy,  but  caution  had  succeeded  his  first  wrath, 
and  he  intended,  if  possible,  to  escape  the  cost. 
He  had  planned  an  every-day  murder,  and 
believed  that  nothing  would  be  easier  than  its 
fulfilment.  Now  he  felt  the  destruction  of  Lintern 
was  as  good  as  accomplished  ;  and  while  he  waited 
for  the  man  who  would  presently  climb  out  of 
the  gorge,  he  considered  his  own  subsequent 
actions.  The  gun  in  his  hand  was  not  his  pro- 
perty. He  carried  an  old  muzzle-loading  fowling- 
piece  that  usually  hung  in  a  barn  at  the  farm,  and 
was  used  in  spring  for  scaring  birds  from  newly 
planted  grain.  He  had  access  to  the  ammunition, 
and  the  weapon  was  now  loaded  with  a  heavy 
charge  of  shot.  Lintern  must  pass  within  ten 
yards  of  the  '  Toadstone,'  and  Saul  intended  to 
fire  into  his  back.  Then  he  proposed  to  drag  his 
dead  man  through  the  furzes  and  cover  him  with 
stones  and  turf  under  the  hedge  of  an  oak  wood. 
Months  might  pass — or  years — before  the  van- 
ished Lintern  was  likely  to  be  discovered.  No 
fear  of  failure  shook  the  watcher.  He  waited 
patiently  and  was  careful  not  to  trample  the 
grass,  or  leave  signs  of  his  vigil  behind  the 
'  Toadstone.'  Once  he  walked  a  little  way  to 
warm  his  feet.  Then  he  heard  Henry  Lintern 
climbing  up  the  path,  and  cocked  his  gun  and 
held  it  ready  to  lift  to  his  shoulder. 

It  was  now  almost  dark,  for  the  moon  had  sunk 
to  her  setting.  The  wind  raved,  and  a  thousand 
natural  sounds  made  night  noisy.     Rain  began  to 
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fall  heavily ;  and  mechanically  the  watcher  took 
his  hand  from  the  trigger  and  turned  up  his  coat 
collar. 

Lintern  passed  slowly,  and  Charles  marked  the 
tall  shadow  of  the  bailiff  as  he  plodded  upwards, 
stick  in  hand.  Then,  with  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
point  blank  upon  his  enemy's  back,  Westaway 
pulled  the  trigger.  Night's  voices  shouted ; 
each  straining  bough  and  branch  added  its  cry  to 
the  mingled  melody  wakened  by  the  wind ;  but 
from  behind  the  '  Toadstone  *  rock  no  sudden 
roar  of  sound  was  added  to  the  riot  of  the  storm. 
The  gun  missed  fire ;  the  cap  on  the  nipple  did 
not  explode ;  the  unconscious  figure  of  Lintern 
faded  into  the  night. 

Upon  this  event  Westaway's  soul  suffered 
such  a  rapid  and  tremendous  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing as  the  life  of  the  mind  sooner  or  later 
brings  to  every  man.  For  a  moment  he  could 
not  believe  that  his  enemy  had  gone  and  the  gun 
had  failed.  Then  he  began  to  perceive  the 
significance  of  this  accident  and  to  understand 
the  far-reaching  force  of  it.  Lintern  had  indeed 
escaped  death  ;  but  his  salvation  was  as  nothing 
to  Charles  Westaway's  own.  His  hands  were 
white,  not  red.  The  murder  committed  in  his 
heart  was  forgotten.  He  only  grasped  the  great 
fact  that  Lintern  lived. 

He  rose  and  hastened  a  little  way  after  the 
retreating  figure.  It  climbed  a  stile  and  dis- 
appeared where,  like  a  star,  the  light  of  the  farm 
kitchen  shone  through  a  red  curtain.    Then   he 
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fell  suddenly  into  ph37sical  sickness  and  weakness 
as  the  result  of  this  shock.  His  legs  shook  under 
him  ;  his  gorge  rose.  He  longed  to  drink,  as  a 
religious  man  often  longs  to  pray. 

Charles  put  the  gun  in  its  place  presently  after 
drawing  the  charge.  Then  he  went  down  into 
the  village  and  entered  the  bar  of  the  '  Hearty 
Welcome.'  It  was  growing  late,  and  only  one 
man  sat  by  the  peat  fire  with  a  glass  of  hot  spirits 
in  his  hand.  To  Westaway's  amazement  the 
drinker  proved  to  be  Henry  Lintern.  For  a 
moment  the  past  enveloped  him  again  with 
meshes  broken  and  tangled.  He  fancied  that  he 
must  indeed  have  slain  the  man  and  that  this 
figure,  sitting  silent  there,  and  outlined  red  in 
the  blaze  of  flame,  was  a  ghost.  He  turned  with 
wild  eyes  to  the  man  behind  the  bar  and  called 
for  gin  and  water.  But,  at  his  voice,  the  bailiff 
spoke  and  proved  no  shadow, 

"  Hullo,  Charley,  like  me,  catched  in  the  rain. 
But  'twas  more  than  the  rain  cast  us  together 
here,  I'm  thinking.  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  an' 
no  better  moment  than  the  present.  Bring  your 
glass  here  and  us  will  have  a  tell  before  we  go 
home-along.     We're  well  met." 

The  other  still  lived  in  a  dream.  He  could  not 
fathom  the  things  that  had  happened.  He  knew 
not  where  time  and  chance  were  talking  to  him. 
Now  he  obeyed  Lintern  and  sat  down  opposite 
the  man  he  had  just  attempted  to  destroy. 

"  It's  like  this,  Westaway.  I've  been  thinking  a 
lot  lately  of  your  going  from  the  Old  Rectory  an' 
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our  sharp  difference.  Last  Sunday,  by  the  will  of 
God,  I  heard  a  sermon  that  made  me  think  still 
more  upon  it.  'Twas  about  the  beam  and  the  mote. 
Man,  I've  been  self-righteous.  This  minute  I've 
just  come  from  Sticklepath,  and  have  had  a  long 
talk  with  old  Bill  Watts,  the  timber-merchant. 
And  us  talked  about  you  and  work  for  you." 

Charles  started,  because  Sticklepath  was  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  *  Toadstone.' 

"  I  : wanted  Watts  to  take  you  on.  But  he's 
full  up  and  can't. do  so  nohow.  So  it  looks  like 
Providence  against  your  going  from  us.  And  as 
I  come  back-along  through  the  rain  I  seemed  to 
hear  the  Lord's  voice  in  the  wind,  and  it  said, 
'  Keep  the  man  and  pardon  him,  and  ax  him  to 
pardon  you  for  being  too  strong  against  him.' 
Even  so  it  said." 

The  other  still  stared. 

"  From  Sticklepath  ?  "  he  asked  stupidly.  "  From 
Sticklepath?" 

"  And  you  must  give  me  your  oath  that  you'll 
be  careful  'bout  the  drink.  I  must  have  that, 
Charles.  And  I'll  be  a  gentler,  more  Christian 
man,  an'  give  an'  take  in  a  higher  spirit,  please 
God.  I'll  write  to  farmer  to-morrow  to  tell  him 
as  us  understand  each  other  very  well  again,  and 
that  you'll  bide  along  with  us,  and  that  I'll  go 
bail  for  you  henceforrard." 

Lintern  held  out  his  hand  and  Westaway 
grasped  it. 

Together  they  went  out  into  the  night. 

"First   time   this  year  as   I've   missed  going 
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down  to  see  my  mother  of  a  Wednesday  even- 
ing," said  the  bailiff.  "  But  your  brother  went 
instead.  Mother  will  forgive  me,  for  she's  asked 
for  you  to  stay  on  more  than  once,  and  she'll 
be  gay  and  proud  to  hear  I'm  getting  larger 
minded  when  I  tell  her  what  I've  done." 

"Ned  went  down?" 

**  He  did  ;  and  I  lay  Maggie  weren't  sorry  'twas 
him  instead  of  me." 

Then  the  other  understood  what  might  have 
fallen  out  beside  the  '  Toadstone.' 

"  I'll  turn  to  God— I'll  turn  to  God  from  this 
night !  "  he  cried  out  with  an  exceedingly  loud 
voice ;  and  the  sound  of  his  promise  was  lifted  up 
on  the  wind. 

Anon  he  sat  with  his  brother,  and  clasped  his 
hand,  and  looked  in  his  eyes,  and  heard  him 
speak,  as  it  had  been  a  voice  from  the  grave. 

But  Ned  supposed  that  this  great  frenzy  of 
spirit,  and  turmoil  of  mind,  and  loud  praise  of 
the  Everlasting  Watcher,  arose  from  Lintern's 
mercy ;  because  the  elder  would  not  tell  him 
the  truth  of  that  night. 

Long  after  the  younger  man  slept,  Charles 
knelt  beside  his  brother  and  listened  to  the  music 
of  his  breathing. 
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'TwAS  only  twice  ever  I  see  anything  you  might 
call  downright  improper  in  our  church,  though 
afore  my  time  there  was  that  great  upstore  when 
the  Reverend  Scobell  told  the  parish  clerk  to 
get  down  out  of  his  seat  of  office,  and  the 
man  defied  him  in  the  eye  of  the  congregation. 
And  other  adventures  happened  also ;  but  all  I 
can  call  home  as  being  at  all  out  o'  the  common 
was,  first,  when  Miss  Blane's  poll-parrot  got 
in  from  her  garden,  and,  secondly,  after  Mercy 
Jane  Bassett's  banns  was  called.  As  for  the 
poll-parrot — grey  he  was,  wi'  a  touch  of  fiery  red 
to  his  tail — he  put  in  a  whole  Lord's  Day  there ; 
and  to  see  him  climbing  up  the  leaded  windows 
wi'  his  beak  and  claws,  and  coming  down  along 
head  first  in  the  midst  of  Morning  Prayer,  was 
more  than  you  could  expect  grown-up  people 
to  stand,  let  alone  childer.  Jack  Snell  said,  in 
his  comical  way,  that  so  soon  as  Parson  Brom- 
head  beginned  the  sermon  the  poll-parrot  would 
shift  and  fly  back  home  through  the  nearest 
window ;  but  he  did  no  such  thing,  and  'twasn't 
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till  the  following  Tuesday  that  Tibby  Minnifie, 
the  butt-woman,  grabbed  him  picking  the  flowers 
on  the  Lord's  Table,  and  paddling  about  as  if 
the  sacred  place  was  put  there  for  his  pleasure. 
And  he  buried  his  pinchers  in  her  thumb,  and 
screeched  like  a  human  ;  but  she  held  on,  and 
carried  the  flapping  bird  into  her  cottage  and  got 
a  meat-safe  over  him,  and  nearly  fainted  after. 
And  great  credit  corned  to  her  for  it. 

The  matter  of  Mercy  Jane  was  different,  of 
course.  She  might  have  been  eight-and-twenty 
when  it  happened,  and  she  bided  along  with 
Mr.  Samuel  Hannaford,  brother  of  Hannaford  of 
the  *  Hearty  Welcome  '  Inn.  He  was  a  widower, 
and  folks  looked  upon  Mercy  Jane  as  his  darter, 
for  she  was  the  orphan  of  Samuel's  old  friend, 
William  Bassett.  This  William  and  his  wife, 
Dinah,  got  themselves  drowned  at  the  wreck  of 
a  steamboat  going  to  see  Dinah's  relations  in 
Jersey,  and  they  left  Mercy  Jane,  sixteen  years 
old,  alone  in  the  world.  So  Samuel,  as  had  no 
children,  said  he  would  take  the  girl ;  and  she 
went  to  him  and  his  wife ;  and  when  his  wife 
died  she  stopped  on. 

Her  lovers  were  legion  ;  but  somehow  there 
always  comed  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  afore  the  day 
of  axing  out,  and  chaps  beginned  to  think  there 
was  a  fatality  in  it.  Yet  none  could  fight  shy  of 
Mercy  Jane,  for  a  lovelier  piece  never  worried 
men.  She  was  that  sort  that  seems  to  cry  out 
'  woman  '  at  you,  and  dare  you  to  show  if  you  be 
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a  man  or  not ;  yet  that  shy  and  meek — not  to  say 
sly — that  you  never  knowed  if  she  was  interested 
or  bored  with  your  company. 

Then,  when  she  was  a  good  bit  more  than  wife 
old,  and  it  looked  time  for  her  to  take  somebody 
and  have  done  with  her  games,  there  come  along 
Saul  Butt  for  one,  and  Johnny  Partridge  for 
t'other.  She  was  the  sort  that  never  had  less 
than  two  strings  to  her  bow,  and  generally  more ; 
but  come  she  turned  eight-and-twenty  all  the 
other  strings  was  gone — fallen  away  into  chroni- 
cal bachelor  ways,  or  else  married  to  them  as  was 
easier  pleased. 

Saul  Butt  worked  to  Miller  Ford's  at  Stickle- 
path,  and  got  twenty  shillings  a  week.  He  was 
a  fine  man,  with  a  fine  conceit  of  himself;  and 
for  all  her  adventures  in  the  past,  he  felt  so  sure 
of  Mercy  Jane  as  though  the  banns  was  already 
up.  And  Johnny  weren't  a  fine  man,  being  in- 
kneed  and  just  a  thought  askew  of  the  right  eye  ; 
but  he  had  a  general  shop  to  Okehampton,  and 
was  known  to  be  very  prosperous. 

Things  gradually  worked  up  to  a  climax 
between  'em,  and  the  girl  kept  the  pair  up  and 
down,  like  a  see-saw,  till  they  couldn't  stand  it  no 
more. 

John  got  at  her  first,  when  she  went  down 
one  afternoon  to  do  some  shopping  for  Samuel 
Hannaford,  and  he  spoke  straight  out  from  the 
shoulder,  as  became  a  man  with  a  business  behind 
him  and  four  figures  saved. 

"  I  won't  have  no  more  of  it,"  says  Partridge  to 
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her.  He'd  give  her  a  glass  of  his  orange  wine, 
and  she  sipped  it  and  looked  up  under  her  eyelids 
while  he  talked. 

"  Not  a  month,  not  a  week  more.  I've  got 
my  manhood  and  my  character  to  think  upon, 
and  they  can't  be  played  with  after  to-day. 
Afore  you  rise  up  out  of  that  chair  I  mean 
to  have  *  yes ' ;  and  so  soon  as  I've  had 
it,  up  go  the  banns.  You  may  wriggle,"  he 
says,  "  and  you  may  look  sideways  and  up- 
wards and  downwards  and  anywhere  but  into 
my  face.  But  I'll  have  *  yes '  afore  you  go  out 
of  this  here  parlour,  if  it  takes  you  a  month 
to  say  it." 

She  never  knowed  him  so  fierce  and  firm  afore ; 
but  she  thought  a  good  bit  before  she  answered. 
Then  he  ran  on  again  in  a  quieter  tone  of  voice 
and  set  all  the  advantages  in  front  of  her.  First 
he  said  how  his  shop  of  all  sorts  went  from 
strength  to  strength,  and  how  he  was  going  to 
open  a  New  Zealand  meat  department  come 
presently,  and  so  on.  And  then  he  tried  another 
tack,  and  told  her  that  she  wasn't  getting  any 
younger,  and  that  'twas  rumoured  Mr.  Hannaford 
had  thoughts  of  marrying  again  with  widow 
Masters.  He  also  mentioned  that  there  was  a 
good  score  of  females  ready  to  jump  at  him,  and 
that  his  self-respect  couldn't  stand  no  more 
delay. 

And  finally,  he  pointed  to  the  clock,  and  give 
her  fifteen  minutes  to  make  up  her  mind. 

She  took  all  the  time  he  allowed,  and  spoke  on 
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the  stroke  of  four,  and  told  him  she'd  take  him 
definite  and  once  for  all. 

Then  he  poured  out  a  drop  more  drink,  and 
ordained  to  have  her  and  him  axed  out  the  very- 
next  Sunday. 

"  No  sense  waiting,"  he  said.  "  Us'll  be  married 
in  October,  and  I'm  going  to  London  on  business 
at  the  same  time,  so  we'll  have  a  gay  honeymoon 
among  the  wholesale  houses." 

With  that  she  went  off  home,  and  sighed  all 
the  way  up  Okehampton  hill.  She  was  sighing 
still  as  she  walked  into  Belstone  village  and 
wondering  if  there  might  yet  be  a  way  out  of  it. 
Not  that  she  didn't  want  Johnny  and  the  shop ; 
but  her  natural  instinct  was  to  make  men  miser- 
able, seemingly;  and  as  soon  as  she'd  got  them 
in  a  happy  state,  then  she  beginned  to  grow 
miserable  herself.  Blessed  if  you  could  tell 
ezacally  what  she  did  want.  But  there's  lots  like 
that. 

That  night,  if  Saul  Butt  didn't  come  in  !  And, 
as  Mr.  Hannaford  was  over  to  the  *  Hearty 
Welcome '  having  a  tell  with  his  brother,  Saul 
got  Mercy  Jane  to  hisself,  and  she  found,  much 
to  her  amazement,  that  he  was  in  the  same  high 
mind  as  what  'tother  had  been  in  the  morning. 
He  said  as  he  wasn't  going  to  be  played  with  no 
more.  He  took  Mercy  Jane  on  his  lap  most 
forcible,  and  swore  by  Almighty  God  as  he 
wouldn't  let  her  get  off  again  till  she  named  the 
day.  He  was  rough,  and  used  a  lot  of  crooked 
words,  but  he  kissed  her  between  every  one  of 
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'em  ;  and  what  with  one  thing  and  another,  and 
the  row  he  made  and  the  love  he  made,  the  girl 
got  in  such  a  deuce  of  a  muddle  that  she  didn't 
know  what  she  was  saying,  and  only  come  to 
understand  she'd  given  her  promise  to  him  also 
when  he  let  her  down,  and  rose  up  and  took 
his  hat. 

"  If  you  go  to  church  o'  Sunday,  you'll  hear 
the  banns,"  he  says  to  Mercy  Jane.  "And  after 
they'm  called,  us'U  be  married.  Us  must  live  to 
Sticklepath  till  my  mother  dies,  because  she  can't 
be  moved  ;  but  it  won't  be  much  longer.  With 
luck  we  ought  to  get  one  of  them  new  houses  to 
South  Zeal  next  February." 

Away  he  went,  firm  as  a  lion  about  it,  and 
Mercy  Jane  had  a  bit  of  a  fright  at  first ;  and  then 
she  told  herself  she  didn't  care  a  cuss  for  either 
of  'em,  and  then  in  the  silence  of  night  she  got 
feared  again. 

Mr.  Hannaford  was  very  much  later  than  his 
usual  time  in  coming  home,  and  when  he  did  so 
the  girl  had  gone  to  bed  ;  but  he  called  her  and 
bade  her  ray  herself  and  come  down  house.  She 
was  awake,  and  in  a  pretty  fair  stew  by  this  time, 
for  the  more  she  thought  upon  what  she  done, 
the  more  she  seed  'twas  madness,  and  could  only 
end  in  a  bobbery  all  round. 

Then  Sam  Hannaford  began  at  her. 

"  Here's  a  nice  come-along-of-it,"  he  said.  "  I 
was  in  the  *  Hearty  Welcome '  a  bit  ago  and  in 
marched  that  cross-eyed  chap,  Johnny  Partridge, 
from  Okehampton.     'Give  me  joy,  Samuel,'  says 
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he ;  '  your  pretty  girl  have  said  "  yes "  at  last, 
and  I've  just  come  from  the  vicarage.  The  banns 
go  up  Sunday.'  I  couldn't  believe  my  ears,  but 
of  course  I  wished  him  well,  and  we  drunk 
your  health,  Mercy  Jane,  and  I  said  how  terrible 
sorry  I  should  be  to  lose  you.  Then  the  beer 
was  hardly  down  our  throats,  when  Saul  Butt 
appeared.  *  Bested  you  this  time,  my  brave  hero,* 
he  says  to  Johnny.  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
explain  that  you've  took  him  for  evermore  at 
last.  Five  minutes  after  that  my  brother  had  to 
turn  'em  both  out  of  the  bar,  and  a  few  others 
as  jumped  into  the  quarrel,  for  and  against. 
Partridge's  last  word  was  that  parson  would 
stand  on  his  side,  and  Saul's  answer  was  that 
he  didn't  care  for  a  wain-load  of  parsons,  so 
long  as  you  and  him  saw  alike." 

"  So  there  it  is  ;  and  I  want  to  know  if  you 
be  a  sane  woman  or  gone  out  of  your  wits."  He 
scratched  his  grey  head  and  shook  it  at  the  girl. 
"  'Tis  a  gert  pity,"  he  said,  "  for  the  memory  of 
your  parents,  and  for  your  own  future  also,  if  us 
shall  have  to  shut  up  a  butivul  creature  like  you 
in  the  'sylum." 

She  talked  and  explained  what  a  miz-maze 
she'd  got  into  between  the  two  of  'em ;  but  Sam 
couldn't  make  much  sense  out  of  it.  Naturally, 
for  there  weren't  much  to  make.  He  talked,  and 
she  talked,  and  the  upshot  was  that,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  rose  up  and  told  her 
to  go  to  bed,  and  promised  to  see  parson  after 
breakfast.     And  Mercy  Jane  went  off  and  cried 
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herself  to  sleep ;  and  he  sat  up  and  smoked  his 
tongue  raw  till  dawn,  while  he  let  down  half  a 
bottle  of  spirits.  Then  he  rose  up  and  cast 
a  long  look  at  the  photograph  of  his  wife.  She'd 
always  refused  to  be  taken — out  of  modesty, 
though  a  nice  enough  woman — so  she  never 
was  taken  in  life ;  but  the  day  after  she  died, 
Samuel  had  a  picture  done,  because  he  felt 
'twould  be  better  than  nothing  at  all.  But  few 
agreed  with  him  when  they  saw  it. 

The  next  Sunday  Belstone  thronged  to  church 
in  a  very  unusual  manner,  because  the  air  was 
full  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  as  you  might 
say,  and  both  Saul  and  Johnny  was  going  about 
swearing  that  they'd  got  Mercy  Jane  Bassett, 
as  would  appear  when  the  banns  was  called. 
The  friends  of  each  party  came.  Of  course 
down  to  Okehampton  'twas  felt  that  Partridge 
would  be  axed  out  right  and  proper  in  his  own 
parish ;  and  he  knew  'twas  all  safe  there  ;  but 
after  Butt  had  talked  so  outrageous,  he  felt  a 
doubt  what  might  happen  at  Belstone — the  more 
so  that  when  he  come  again  to  visit  parson,  his 
reverence  was  busy  and  couldn't  see  him. 

So,  between  'em,  there  was  a  very  fine  spirit  of 
excitement  abroad,  and  Jack  Snell,  who  always 
takes  a  sporting  interest  in  his  neighbours'  affairs, 
had  three  to  one  on  Butt  with  Arthur  Hocka- 
day ;  and  for  my  part,  knowing  what  women 
think  of  money  when  it  comes  to  choosing 
between  much  or  little,  I  backed  Partridge  for 
five  shillings  three  times  over. 
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The  congregation  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
appointed  moment ;  but  to  see  Butt  o'  one  side 
the  aisle  glaring  over  at  Johnny,  as  he  sat  in 
the  shadow  of  the  church-vamp,  was  a  very  irre- 
ligious but  amusing  sight,  and  passed  the  time  as 
well  as  you  could  wish. 

Then  we  comed  to  it ;  and  I  do  believe  the 
Reverend  Bromhead  enjoyed  the  fun  down  in  his 
holy  sleeves  as  much  as  anybod}^  Not  that  he 
showed  it,  but  he  certainly  went  so  far  as  to  call 
the  woman's  name  first — ^just  to  keep  up  the 
excitement  to  the  end,  no  doubt. 

"  I   publish   the  banns  of   marriage    between 

Mercy    Jane    Bassett,    spinster "      Then    he 

paused  and  looked  around  the  congregation. 
"  And  Samuel  Hannaford,  widower,  both  of  this 
parish.  If  any  of  you  know  cause  or  just  im- 
pediment why  these  two  persons  should  not 
be  joined  together  in  holy  matrimony,  ye  ^re 
to  declare  it.  This  is  for  the  first  time  of 
asking." 

Everybody  looked  across  to  the  place  where 
Mercy  Jane  always  sat  Sundays  with  Mr.  Hanna- 
ford.    But  they  wasn't  there. 

Lord !  how  we  laughed  over  to  the  '  Hearty 
Welcome,'  when  'twas  opened  after  service.  And 
sexton  looked  in  the  register  to  church  that  same 
day,  and  we  was  all  terrible  surprised  to  find 
that,  for  all  his  grey  hair,  Sam  Hannaford  were 
only  forty-eight. 

He  told  his  brother,  when  the  murder  was  out, 
that   he'd   never  thought  to  take  a  second,  but 
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couldn't  see  no  way  else  to  do  the  proper  thing 
by  his  old  friend's  daughter. 

They  was  very  happy  seemingly,  and  Mercy 
Jane  made  a  middling  good  wife  to  the  man — for 
three  year.  Then  she  ran  away  with  a  brewer's 
traveller,  who  was  down  to  Belstone  for  his 
health. 


II 


GREAT-UNCLE    GAUNTER    AND 
THE    JEW 

I 

Though  it  was  such  a  power  of  years  back,  I 
can  very  well  mind  the  story,  for  my  great-uncle 
Gaunter  used  to  tell  it  to  his  dying  day  ;  an'  that 
took  place  in  the  year  1870,  when  he  was  up 
ninety  years  old  an'  I  was  a  boy  of  twelve.  His 
adventure  fell  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
an'  it  happened  with  the  ancient  man,  same  as  it 
do  with  most,  that  the  older  he  got  the  clearer  the 
beginning  of  his  days  grew  in  his  mind.  For  it 
do  look  as  if  our  memories  run  in  a  circle  an' 
fetch  back  to  the  starting-place  at  the  end. 

You  must  know  that  a  little  short  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  Dartymoor  regular  woke  up,  an'  from 
being  rather  a  lonely  old  place,  growed  so  busy 
that  you'd  hardly  go  five  miles  any  way  without 
coming  to  men  working,  an'  roads  being  cut,  an' 
walls  rising,  an'  houses  running  up. 

Certain  wise  folk  had  suddenly  found  Darty- 
moor, so  to  say,  an'  they  gived  out  that  'twas  a 
shameful  waste   of  virgin  land.     So  a  few  with 
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money  an'  brains  set  to  work  to  reclaim  the 
desert,  an'  a  lot  wi'  money  an'  no  brains  tried  to 
do  the  same. 

'  Newtake '  farms,  as  we  call  'em,  springed  up 
like  mushrooms  on  a  warm  autumn  night;  an' 
to  this  day  you'll  see  the  ruins  of  'em  in  many  a 
low  spot  scattered  all  over  the  place.  Where  a 
few  succeeded,  a  many  failed  ;  but  there  was  one 
thing  that  suddenly  appeared  in  the  middle  of 
Dartymoor  that  didn't  fail.  An'  that  was  Prince- 
town  War  Prison. 

For  old  as  it  do  look,  an'  bleak  an'  bare,  an'  so 
deep-rooted  in  the  Moor  as  the  tors  all  round 
about  it,  Princetown  village  ban't  more  than  a 
hundred  years  of  age  yet,  if  them  as  understand 
books  speak  truth.  Any  way,  it  wasn't  near  so 
old  as  great-uncle  Gaunter. 

You  see,  we  were  at  bitter  fighting  with  the 
French  an'  Americans ;  an'  'twas  '  which  he 
should,'  as  we  say — first  one  looked  like  winning, 
then  t'other.  Boney,  he  was  going  to  make 
England  his  summer-house,  an'  the  Yankees  did 
all  they  could  to  help  him  do  it.  But  as  time 
went  on  we  got  the  whip  hand  of  'em  both, 
according  to  our  custom  in  such  matters,  an' 
there  comed  into  our  power  thousands  an' 
thousands  of  prisoners  from  both  enemies. 

Where  to  put  'em  was  the  question,  an'  so 
Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt — the  Lord  Warden,  an'  a 
very  great  man  in  every  Dartymoor  mind — he 
ups  an'  says  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  them  days, 
**  Why  for  don't  you  give  the  Government  a  bit 
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of  your  Dartymoor  to  build  a  War  Prison  upon, 
your  Highness  ? "  or  words  meaning  the  same. 
An'  the  Prince,  he  says,  "  Done  with  you ! " — 
only  in  gentleman's  language ;  an'  up  goes  the 
War  Prison  afore  you'd  think  there  was  time  to 
have  drawed  out  the  plans  of  it.  Sir  Thomas 
laid  the  foundation-stone,  an'  the  place  was  called 
Prince's  Town ;  because  a  bit  of  a  hamlet  soon 
rose  up ;  an'  the  prisoners  was  set  to  build  a 
church — to  keep  'em  out  of  mischief,  poor  souls ; 
an'  cots  an'  public-houses  an'  bakehouses  an' 
barracks  for  the  soldiers  all  went  to  swell  the 
place ;  for  you  can't  have  ten  thousand  an'  more 
lively  foreign  soldiers  an'  sailors  under  lock  an' 
key  without  a  bit  of  fuss. 

The  Frenchmen  were  always  reported  pretty 
quiet,  for  they  sang  an'  acted  plays  an'  gambled 
an'  amused  themselves  with  thinking  how  'twould 
be  when  their  God,  Boney,  had  his  way  an' 
comed  wi'  his  Old  Guard  to  set  'em  free;  but 
the  American  men  was  different.  Their  God  was 
Liberty,  an'  the  way  they  tried  to  get  at  it,  an'  the 
things  they  did,  an'  the  manner  they  climbed  over 
the  walls,  an'  burrowed  under  'em,  an'  got  free  a 
thousand  ways  by  magical  contrivances,  would 
no  doubt  make  a  very  pretty  book  if  'twas  all 
set  down. 

You  see,  the  country  people  was  allowed  in 
the  War  Prison  for  market,  an'  they  sold  eggs 
an'  butter  an'  cheese  an'  vegetables  an'  such  like 
to  such  of  the  prisoners  as  could  find  pence  to 
buy  'em.     But  the  Americans  made  use  of  these 
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Moor  folk  in  all  sorts  of  crafty  fashions,  an'  one 
man  there  was,  by  name  of  Anson,  as  got  clear 
off  in  a  maiden's  clothes,  what  she  brought  for 
love  of  the  fine  fellow,  hidden  under  a  basket 
of  cabbages. 

My  great-uncle  Gaunter  was  a  lively  young 
blade  in  them  days,  an'  he  left  Belstone  afore  last 
century  was  three  year  old,  and  took  a  farm 
down  to  Merivale — where  Walkham  river  runs 
under  Great  Mis  Tor  an'  a  few  tired-looking 
houses  be  seen  straggling  up  the  hill,  like  a  row 
of  weary  folk  walking  home  after  a  revel. 

'  Higher  Staple '  it  was  called— Joe  Caunter's 
farm,  I  mean  ;  an'  the  house  stood  near  the  road 
to  Tavistock,  an'  the  farm  stretched  out  behind. 
He  was  a  well-to-do  man  an'  trusted  not  to  crops 
but  cattle-rearing,  as  all  the  wise  do  in  those 
parts  to  this  day ;  an'  among  other  ways  of 
making  good  money  he  found  the  Prison  market 
useful,  for  it  was  handy,  an'  he  could  always 
count  to  sell  what  he'd  got  to  sell.  I've  heard 
him  say  'twas  a  very  good  testimony  to  human 
nature  how  the  rich  prisoners  would  buy  food 
for  their  poorer  comrades,  an'  how  them  that 
were  well  would  take  his  good  things  to  them 
that  were  sick.  An'  many  sick  there  was,  for 
small-pox  took  'em  like  flies  in  a  frost.  Besides, 
I  do  believe,  come  winter,  not  a  few  was  frozen 
to  death.  Awful  things  surely  did  happen  ;  but 
they  as  suffered  there  be  all  dust  now,  an'  mostly 
in  a  happy  place,  no  doubt.  'Twas  only  their 
duty  landed  'em  on  Dartymoor,  an',  like  a  good 
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few  since  their  time,  they  lived  to  find  the  wages 
of  duty  will  often  happen  to  be  a  long  sight 
worse  than  the  wages  of  sin.  The  world's  full 
of  puzzling  things  like  that ;  as  no  doubt  you've 
found  out  for  yourself  without  my  telling  you, 
if  you  be  a  thinking  man  an'  not  ready  to  take 
your  own  good  luck  for  granted. 

Among  many  other  people  as  did  pretty 
regular  business  at  the  War  Prison  was  a  lot  of 
Jews  from  Plymouth  an'  Exeter.  They  dealt  in 
clothes  an'  shoe-leather  mostly;  an'  as  the  British 
Government  was  rather  mean  with  the  rags  it 
voted  for  the  prisoners,  them  as  could  do  so  were 
very  ready  to  change  their  wretched  things  for 
such  as  the  merchants  brought. 

The  country-people  trafficked  a  bit  also  with 
these  Hebrew  gentlemen,  an'  missed  'em  not  a 
little  when  the  War  Prison  was  shut  up  an'  they 
gived  over  coming  to  Dartymoor. 

It  fell  out  one  winter,  just  afore  Christmas, 
that  great-aunt  Tamsin — she  died  the  year  I  was 
born — happened  to  be  away  for  a  few  days  from 
Higher  Staple  Farm,  an'  her  husband,  thinking 
for  to  please  her,  cast  about  what  he  should  get 
for  a  Christmas  present  for  her.  They  was  both 
young  an'  peart  an'  very  good  friends,  but  they 
never  had  no  childer,  so  what  would  have  gone 
in  li'l  boots  an'  socks  often  took  the  shape  of 
some  pretty  gift  for  her  instead.  Though  her'd 
a  deal  rather  have  had  a  babby  than  a  golden 
crown,  according  to  the  usual  feeling  of  childless 
women. 
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Great-uncle,  he  was  that  busy  he  couldn't  go 
nowheres  to  buy  his  lady  anything,  an'  the  day 
afore  she  corned  home  to  him  he  growed  desperate. 
He  was  standing  in  front  of  the  threshing-barn 
wondering  whatever  he'd  do  about  it  an'  half  in 
a  mind  to  get  on  his  pony  an'  trot  off  to  Tavistock 
that  instant  moment,  when  who  should  come  in 
sight  but  a  Jew  pedlar  on  his  way  to  Princetown. 
The  man  stopped  an'  looked  up  at  that  huge  hill 
which  rises  east  of  Merivale  bridge,  an'  axed  my 
great-uncle  how  far  'twas  to  the  War  Prison. 
So  Joe  Gaunter  telled  him,  an',  not  liking  the 
expression  of  his  face,  was  going  to  let  him  move 
on  without  more  words,  when  the  Jew  offers  to 
open  his  pack  an'  do  a  bit  of  business. 

"  If  you've  got  a  wife  I'll  show  her  something 
that'll  please  her,"  he  says,  little  thinking  that  he 
was  doing  just  the  very  thing  most  likely  to  make 
a  customer  of  great-uncle  Joe. 

"  I  have,"  says  great-uncle,  "  so  ope  your 
pack." 

The  Jew  was  a  very  tall,  brown-faced  man,  wi' 
a  heavy  nose  an'  blubbery  lips,  an'  a  beard  like 
a  bush.  The  picture  of  Moses  in  our  family 
Bible  was  the  living  likeness  of  him,  so  great- 
uncle  used  to  say — except  that  Moses  had  horns 
an'  this  chap  hadn't ;  though,  as  my  old  man 
assured  us,  he  did  ought  to  have  had  horns,  an' 
a  tail  too. 

The  Jew  spread  his  pack,  an'  little  enough 
there  was  in  it  to  please  great-uncle  Joe,  for  he'd 
got   mostly   old   clothes   for   the   prisoners ;   but 
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some  bright  handkerchers  he  had,  an'  a  few 
trinkrums  in  cases  as  particular  took  farmer's 
fancy.  Joe  Gaunter  had  enjoyed  a  very  good  year, 
an'  as  his  lady  didn't  possess  no  precious  metals 
beyond  the  gold  of  her  wedding  ring,  the  idea 
catched  her  husband  to  give  his  wife  something 
quite  out  of  the  common.  Seeing  what  a  reckless 
frame  of  mind  great-uncle  'peared  to  be  in,  the 
Jew  spread  out  his  store  of  trash  an'  then  showed 
a  trifle  or  two  with  sparkling  stones  stuck  in  'em. 
I  do  believe  great-uncle  was  quite  blinded.  But 
he  had  sense  to  shake  his  head  an'  say  that  such 
wonders  were  not  for  the  likes  of  him. 

Then  the  Jew  began  all  the  tricks  of  his  trade, 
an'  poured  out  words  like  snow  out  of  a  winter 
cloud.  He  explained  as  he'd  got  the  things  off 
a  bankrupt,  as  had  to  give  'em  away  almost  to 
keep  out  of  prison.  An'  the  Jew  said  that  he'd 
got  'em  for  such  a  song  that  he  was  able  to  sell 
again  dirt  cheap  an'  yet  make  his  fair  profit. 

"  You  can't  sell  di'monds  cheap,"  says  great- 
uncle,  "  for  the  earth  don't  breed  'em  quick  enough. 
Gold  m.ay  go  cheap — though  I  can't  say  as  I'd 
heard  it  had  come  down  in  price— but  di'monds 
an'  rubies  an  such  like  never  was  cheap,  an'  never 
will  be.     Any  fool  knows  that." 

Well,  the  Jew  allowed  it  was  so.  Then  he 
took  out  a  gold  brooch  wi'  two  white  stones  in 
it  an'  a  blue  one. 

"  These  are  small  diamonds,  it  is  true,"  he  said, 
"  but  the  blue  stone  " — '  sophia'  'twas  called,  my 
great-uncle  thought — "  the  blue  stone  is  splendid 
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and  very,  very  good  ;  yet  you  shall  have  it  for 
five  pounds." 

The  price  surprised  farmer,  for  he  thought  the 
man  would  say  twenty  at  the  least — such  a  glitter- 
ing affair  it  was,  an'  real  di'monds  to  it ;  but  of 
course  he  didn't  show  any  astonishment. 

"  Five  pounds — five  fiddlesticks !  "  he  answered. 
"Why,  I  lay  I'd  get  a  better  thing  for  less  than 
half  that  price  to  Plymouth." 

"  Where  ?  "  asks  the  Jew.  "  Tell  me  where  an' 
I'll  give  you  this  lovely  brooch  for  nothing.  Five 
pounds  is  awful  cheap,  an'  I  couldn't  do  it  but 
for  what  I  told  you.  'Twill  be  an  heirloom  for 
your  children,  young  man,  an'  every  year  'twill 
get  more  an'  more  up  in  value." 

He  twisted  an'  turned  it  about  as  he  talked, 
an'  it  twinkled  in  my  great-uncle's  eyes  till  it 
pretty  near  dazzled  him.  Like  the  charms  us 
hangs  on  a  horse's  collar  to  catch  the  evil  eye 
an'  keep  it  off  beast  or  driver,  so  this  here  brooch 
caught  his  eye  an'  held  it. 

They  talked  an'  talked,  an'  presently  the  Jew 
shows  a  few  more  things,  but  somehow  that 
brooch  had  taken  my  great-uncle's  fancy.  Al- 
ready he  seemed  to  see  it  under  great-aunt 
Tamsin's  pretty  chin,  an'  no  doubt  pictured  the 
stir  to  worship  on  Christmas  day  when  the 
neighbours  catched  sight  of  that  precious  jewel 
a-glittering,  as  if  Mrs.  Gaunter  had  got  a  star  out 
of  the  sky  for  her  Christmas  box.  But  still,  well- 
to-do  though  he  was,  he  didn't  feel  he  could 
spend  five  pound  all  to  once  on  a  simple  luxury 
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like  that.  He  was  torn  in  half  between  thinking 
of  Tamsin's  joy  an'  his  own  uneasiness  of  mind 
if  he  parted  with  the  money. 

So  in  his  turn  he  tried  for  to  bargain. 

"  I'll  give  'e  three  pound  for  thicky,"  he  said, 
coming  back  to  the  brooch,  careless  like,  after 
he'd  seed  all  the  other  things. 

But  the  Jew  wouldn't  budge.  He  only  said, 
that  Father  Abraham  well  knowed  he  was  axing 
the  lowest  price  possible  in  justice. 

"  I'll  give  'e  three  ten,  so  hand  it  over  an'  let's 
waste  no  more  words,"  says  great-uncle. 

But  still  that  Jew  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  Of 
course  he  seed  t'other  was  dead  set  on  the  thing, 
an'  he  knowed  he  had  but  to  be  firm  to  get  his 
money. 

At  last,  after  a  lot  more  talk  about  Father 
Abraham,  the  Jew  bated  his  price  by  five  shilling 
an'  handed  over  the  brooch  for  four  pound  fifteen. 
He  throwed  in  a  little  box  for  it,  an'  great-uncle 
gived  him  a  glass  of  old  cider  to  wet  the  bargain. 
So  off  he  tramped  up  the  hill,  an'  though  Joe 
Caunter's  conscience  pricked  him  for  such  a 
spendthrift  trick,  yet  the  buyer  weren't  sorry 
altogether.  He  only  wished  his  wife  would  come 
home  quick,  for  she  was  a  lovely  young  woman, 
an'  a  loving  one  ;  an'  he  well  knowed  that  her 
kisses,  when  she  seed  the  brooch,  would  soon 
help  him  to  forget  the  hole  in  his  savings. 

Home  corned  Tamsin  presently,  an'  she  was 
like  a  child  as  hangs  up  its  stocking  on  Christmas 
Eve  when   he  told  her  about  the  gift.     But  she 
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couldn't  wait  an  hour,  of  course,  an'  though  he 
was  content  to  bide  for  her  gift  to  him — a  waist- 
coat of  lambswool  'twas,  as  he  always  would  tell 
in  the  story,  poor  old  dear ! — she  couldn't 
wait  for  his  to  her ;  an'  out  it  corned  an'  she 
was  afore  the  looking-glass  afore  you  could 
count  five. 

But  'twas  a  black  Christmas  for  'em  notwith- 
standing, for  though  Tamsin's  brooch  glittered 
brave  enough  at  church,  an'  did  all  that  was 
expected  of  it  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  other 
females'  eyes  off  their  books  an'  on  Mrs.  Caunter's 
bosom,  yet,  afore  the  day  was  out,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  young  Luke  Westcombe,  son  of  West- 
combe  of  the  '  Fortune  of  War '  Inn — a  youth 
apprenticed  to  a  jeweller  at  Plymouth — comed 
over  to  see  the  Caunters  an'  have  a  chat,  being 
a  friend  of  great-uncle  Joe's.  Well,  they  showed 
un  the  toy  with  pride,  an'  he  looked  at  it  an'  took 
it  to  the  light,  an'  handled  it  cunning,  being  well 
used  to  such  things. 

Then  he  said : 

"  I'm  sorry  to  break  it  to  you,  Mrs.  Gaunter, 
but  your  brooch  be  no  more  made  of  gold  than 
J  oe's  watch-chain  be,  an'  these  here  stones  ban't 
no  more  di'monds  an'  a  sophia  than  my  teeth. 
'Tis  a  very  clever  trick  of  gold  washed  over  a 
heavy  amalgam  of  base  metal ;  an'  the  stones  be 
glass.     I've  scratched  'em  wi'  my  knife." 

Then  he  took  his  knife  again  an'  scratched  the 
gold  and  showed  the  rubbish  under  it ;  then  he 
fetched  off  the  sophia  an'  the  crystals  an'  melted 
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'em  in  a  red-hot  fire  so  easy  as  you'd  melt  a  piece 
of  cheese. 

"  Well,  I  be  gormed,"  said  Joe  Gaunter.  "  An' 
I  gived  the  gert  black-haired,  hook-nosed  toad 
four  pound  fifteen  an'  a  drink  of  cider  for  it ! " 

"A  shilling  to  two  shilling  would  have  been 
the  price  to  Plymouth,"  said  the  young  man  ;  an' 
great-uncle  suddenly  laughed  out  loud,  despite 
his  wife's  li'l  mouth  trembling  for  tears. 

"  I  told  the  rogue  I  could  get  the  thing  for  less 
than  half  the  money  to  Plymouth,"  he  answered, 
"  but  be  blessed  if  I  knowed  I  was  telling  such 
a  solemn  truth  when  I  said  it ! " 


n 

Years  went  by  an'  Tamsin  forgot  her  trouble, 
but  she  never  could  abide  a  'Johnny  Fortnight' 
from  that  day  forward.  An',  behind  her  back, 
her  good  man  used  to  say  that,  after  all,  the  money 
hadn't  been  wasted,  since  Tamsin  was  so  short 
with  travelling  packmen  an'  pedlars  as  a  watch- 
dog from  that  day  forward.  An'  Jews  especially 
she  couldn't  abide— no  more  could  her  husband. 
Sharp  as  a  hawk  he  was  to  catch  the  chap  as 
had  robbed  him,  for  'twas  quite  so  much  the 
laughter  as  the  loss  of  the  money  made  him 
sting  for  days  after,  not  to  mention  all  my  great- 
aunt  Tamsin  said  about  it  in  private,  as  was  never 
known.  But  the  black-bearded  chap  with  the 
gert  nose  an'  sharp  eyes  never  corned  that  way 
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again— or  if  he   did,   my  people  never  catched 
sight  of  him. 

Then  at  last  the  blessing  of  peace  was  pro- 
claimed an'  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ratified  it,  an'  there  began  a  rare  confusion  an' 
bustle  to  the  War  Prison,  getting  all  them 
thousands  of  men  off  to  home  again.  It  took  a 
time  as  must  have  seemed  cruel  long  for  them, 
an'  scores  ran  away,  an'  some  revolted,  an'  a  few 
poor  fellows  lost  their  lives  for  their  trouble. 
But  it  don't  do  to  talk  of  it.  There  was  faults 
on  both  sides,  an'  them  as  done  the  wrong,  an' 
them  as  suffered  it,  have  made  it  up  afore  now 
in  a  better  world ;  for  what  happens  here  belike 
don't  look  so  serious,  seen  in  a  bird's  eye  view 
from  eternity,  as  it  do  to  us  while  we  be  grinning 
an'  bearing.  A  many  runned  away,  anyhow,  for 
they  held  that  since  the  declaration  of  peace  they 
was  all  free  and  had  a  right  to  go  first  chance 
that  offered.  But  a  deal  of  trouble  corned  of  it, 
an'  Government  offered  three  pound  reward  to 
anybody  as  would  catch  any  runaway  an'  bring 
him  back  to  Princetown.  Quite  a  bit  of  money 
was  picked  up  that  way,  an'  'twas  whispered  that 
a  few  of  the  Yankees  themselves  made  a  tidy 
sum  escaping,  for  they'd  tell  the  market  people 
wi'  a  wink  where  they'd  be  found,  an'  then  the 
Moor  folk  would  catch  'em  an'  march  'em  back 
very  solemn  to  Prison,  an'  share  the  three  pound 
with  'em  next  market  day.  But  some  wasn't  so 
kind,  an'  many  was  really  catched  escaping,  an' 
not   a  few  made   hunting  for   bloodhounds,   an' 
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scores  got  clean  off  an'  fetched  over  to  France 
an'  so  back  home  again. 

Then  it  was  that  the  end  of  the  brooch  story 
corned  to  be  told.  Of  course,  after  the  peace, 
Jews  swarmed  at  the  Prison,  an'  even  the  small- 
pox an'  prison  evil  that  reigned  there  didn't 
fright  'em.  They  came  with  outfits  for  the 
prisoners,  as  hadn't  more  than  rags  to  their  backs 
very  often,  an'  a  good  brisk  business  they  done, 
an'  very  hard  bargains  they  drove. 

Well,  great-uncle  Joe  happened  one  day  to  be 
going  along  to  Tavistock,  thinking  of  a  case 
where  one  of  these  blessed  Jews  had  catched  a 
runaway  prisoner,  an'  wishing  in  his  heart  as  he'd 
been  there  to  help  the  Yankee,  when  who  should 
he  see  coming  slap  along  the  Tavistock  road 
towards  him  but  his  old  friend  of  the  brooch  ! 
A  hundred  yards  off  did  he  mark  the  man  by  his 
thick  beard  an'  black  eyes ;  an'  his  first  thought 
was  to  go  for  him  there  an'  then,  an'  get  his 
money's  worth  out  of  him,  an'  give  him  such  a 
dressing  down  as  he'd  never  had  in  all  his  life  ; 
but  then  a  fine  fancy  comed  to  great-uncle — finest 
that  ever  did  Come  to  him  in  his  long  life  for 
sartain ;  an'  he  called  to  mind  the  playactors  as 
he'd  seen  to  the  War  Prison,  for  they'd  often  do 
a  stage  play  there  to  keep  up  their  spirits. 
So  the  minute  the  Jew  catches  sight  of  him, 
great-uncle  limps  off  the  road  like  a  wounded 
hare  an'  runs  a  little  way  an'  goes  aquatt  behind 
a  rock  on  the  heath. 

'Twas  all  open  common  round  about,  an'  not 
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a  soul  in  sight  but  them  two  ;  so  farmer  he  peeps 
round  the  rock,  an'  the  Jew  he  stands  still  an' 
looks  keen  as  a  razor  an'  puts  down  his  pack  to 
think  what  he  shall  do.  First  of  all  great-uncle 
was  afraid  as  the  beggaring  old  Jew  would  be 
frightened  of  him  ;  but  he  wasn't  seemingly.  He 
comed  over  to  the  rock  an'  spoke  very  civil  an' 
kind. 

**  You  are  tired  and  hungry,  perhaps,  that  you 
sit  here?"  he  asks. 

"  I'm  all  right,"  says  the  other.  *'  Just  looking 
at  the  weather,  that's  all.  I'm  not  sure  if  it  will 
rain.  An'  which  is  the  way  to  Tavistock  town, 
stranger  ?  " 

Great-uncle  of  course  attended  the  Prison 
markets  regular,  an'  he  knowed  just  how  the 
Yankees  talked.  Now  he  put  it  on  an'  said  how 
he  was  durned  if  he  wasn't  tarnation  glad  he'd 
met  somebody  to  have  a  palaver  with. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  ?  "  asks  the  Jew. 

"  No  matter.  'Tis  where  I'm  going  to  is  the 
thing.  But  I'm  so  footsore  with  walking  over 
this  old  bowery  of  a  desert  that  I  can't  get  much 
farther,"  said  great-uncle. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  the  Jew.  **  I'm  going  to 
Tavistock.     I'll  walk  along  with  you." 

Of  course  the  old  rascal  was  bound  for  the 
Prison,  as  t'other  very  well  knowed  ;  but  he  kept 
it  up  an'  pretended  he  was  very  much  obliged. 

"  I'll  give  you  some  better  clothes  than  those," 
said  the  Jew.     "  I  deal  in  them." 

"  Thank   you   kindly,"   said   Joe   Gaunter.     "  I 
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could  do  with  a  better  fit,  I  allow,  than  this 
smock.  You've  got  a  kind  face  an'  wouldn't  have 
a  down  on  a  poor  sailor-man,  I'm  sure,"  he  goes 
on  to  say.  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  there's  a  lot 
of  Yankees  running  away  just  now  from  the  War 
Prison.  An'  who  shall  blame  'em  ?  But  if  they 
are  caught  an'  taken  back,  the  man  as  catches 
'em  gets  three  pound  sterling,  I'm  told." 

As  if  the  Jew  didn't  know  it !  He  thought  the 
money  was  so  good  as  in  his  pocket. 

"  I  can't  give  you  three  pound,  but  I'll  give  you 
all  I've  got  in  my  pocket,  which  be  four  shilling," 
said  great-uncle. 

"  I'll  befriend  you,"  answered  the  Jew.  "  You 
trust  me  an'  give  me  your  money,  an'  I'll  help 
you  out  of  the  country." 

"  You'd  better  get  something  on  wheels  then, 
for  I've  run  a  hundred  miles  an'  1  can't  go  no 
more,"  said  great-uncle,  handing  over  his  four 
shilling. 

The  Jew  thought,  but  he  didn't  see  what  was 
to  be  done.  Then  he  catched  sight  of  what  the 
other  man  had  marked  already  before  he  spoke — 
namely,  a  strange  waggon  'pon  the  way.  So  the 
Jew  runs  to  the  road  an'  stops  it,  an'  offers  the 
driver  a  shilling  to  take  him  an'  the  Yankee 
sailor  he'd  catched  to  Princetown.  But  he  said 
that  out  of  earshot  of  great-uncle  ;  an'  he  also 
told  the  driver  not  to  speak  a  word  before  the 
prisoner,  because  the  Yankee  thought  that  he 
was  going  to  be  took  to  Tavistock. 

The  Jew  helped  great-uncle  into  the  waggon, 
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an'  he  pretended  to  be  dead  lame  an'  very  tired. 
Then  the  pedlar  hoisted  in  his  pack  an'  climbed 
up  himself. 

"  Now  we'll  soon  have  you  safe  from  the 
soldiers,"  he  says,  winking  to  the  driver;  an' 
great-uncle  gets  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cart 
an'  tells  'em  to  stop  at  the  first  place  where  he 
can  have  a  bit  of  food  an'  a  drop  of  drink.  Then, 
to  play  into  the  Jew's  hands  all  he  knowed,  he 
curled  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  cart  an'  whistled 
'  Yankee  Doodle '  for  a  bit,  an'  then  pretended 
to  go  to  sleep.  Of  course  nothing  couldn't  have 
happened  better  to  please  the  Jew.  So  presently, 
while  great-uncle  Gaunter  snored  away  so  loud 
as  he  knowed  how,  he  felt  a  touch  at  his  wrists 
an'  another  at  his  knees  an'  ankles.  The  driver 
hadn't  got  no  rope,  but  he'd  took  off  the  reins 
an'  gived  'em  to  the  Jew  to  strap  up  his  prisoner 
while  he  walked  along  an'  led  his  horse  into 
Princetown. 

Of  course  when  he  felt  he  was  so  tight  as  a 
spider  in  a  web,  great-uncle  waked  up  again  an' 
made  a  pretty  to-do,  an'  shouted  an'  swore  an' 
used  all  the  strong  Yankee  words  he'd  heard,  of 
which  there  was  a  pretty  fair  variety.  But  the 
Jew  just  laughed  in  his  face  an'  chuckled  to  think 
what  a  smart  thing  he'd  done. 

He  told  great-uncle,  as  cool  as  a  frog,  what 
he'd  planned  for  him,  an'  said  that  if  he  wanted 
for  to  escape  an'  go  to  Tavistock  now  'twould 
cost  him  three  pound  ten ;  an'  his  prisoner 
fumed    an'  cussed    an'    made  all   the   noise    he 
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could  till  he  seed  that  the  Englishman  walking 
at  the  horse's  head  was  beginning  to  get  sorry 
for  him.  Then  he  shut  up,  for  if  the  chap  as 
owned  the  horse  an'  waggon  had  taken  great- 
uncle's  part,  and  set  about  the  Jew,  an'  loosed 
my  old  man,  an'  kicked  t'other  into  the  road 
with  his  pack  after  him,  'twould  have  spoiled 
all  the  sport. 

So  great-uncle  shut  up,  an'  presently  they 
comed  in  grand  style  to  the  gates  of  the  War 
Prison,  an'  the  Jew  telled  as  how  he'd  catched 
a  Yankee  runaway  out  'pon  the  Moor,  an'  the 
turnke3^s  was  very  glad  to  hear  it,  an'  opened 
the  gates  so  wide  as  you  please.  Then  he  drove 
great-uncle  Joe  in,  'an  the  Jew  began  to  fancy 
himself  as  big  a  hero  as  Joshua  afore  him,  when 
he  delivered  up  the  runaway  bound  hand  an' 
foot.  They  carried  the  farmer  in  'an  stood  un 
on  his  feet  afore  all  the  soldiers  an'  chaps. 

"  What  d'you  say  to  that  ? "  cries  the  Jew. 
"  I  catched  the  rascal  single-handed." 

"  What  for  ? "  axes  a  soldier  as  had  known 
great-uncle  for  more'n  a  year.  "  This  here  man's 
Joe  Gaunter,"  he  says.  "  What  for  did  you  want 
to  catch  him?" 

"  I  don't  care  what  his  name  is,"  says  the  Jew. 
"  I've  got  him.  Down  by  the  river  he  was,  half- 
way to  Tavistock  ;  an'  but  for  me  he  would  be 
clean  off  by  this  time." 

"  What  say  you,  Joe  ?  "  says  a  turnkey. 

Then  my  great-uncle  told  his  story. 

"  I  only  know  that  I  marched  along  very  cheer- 
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ful,  when  up  to  me  comes  this  here  black-bearded 
foreigner,  an'  t'other  chap  drove  past  soon  arter. 
We  both  was  going  to  have  a  lift  to  Tavistock 
with  the  waggoner,  as  I  thought ;  but  afore  you 
could  look  round,  that  long  chap  there — he'd 
slipped  off  the  reins  an'  this  gentleman  with  the 
nose  had  tied  'em  round  my  hands  an'  feet,  as 
you  see.  An'  if  a  heathen  Jew  can  do  that  sort 
of  thing  on  the  high  road  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  'tis  about  time  I  left  Higher  Staple 
Farm  an'  looked  somewhere  else  for  a  living. 
Black  an'  blue  I  be,  I  do  assure  'e." 

"  He  spoke  like  an  American,  an'  swore  like 
one.  If  he's  a  native,  he  tried  to  deceive  me," 
began  the  Jew,  when  great-uncle  interrupted 
him. 

*'  Tit  for  tat,  my  ugly  rogue !  You  don't  call 
home  they  gold  brooches  three  year  back  ?  You 
don't  remember  how  you  swindled  me  one  Christ- 
mas with  your  trash,  an'  brought  tears  to  my 
young  woman's  eyes  when  she  comed  to  know 
what  you'd  sold  was  rubbish  ?  But  I  remember 
very  well ;  an'  I  remember  your  nose,  like  to  a 
elephant's,  an'  your  wicked  eyes  an'  all  the  rest 
of  you ! " 

The  Jew  talked  a  lot  an'  made  no  end  of  a  fuss, 
but  great-uncle  Joe  was  a  favourite  at  the  prison, 
an'  everybody  took  his  side.  Besides,  it  comed 
out  that  one  or  two  prisoners  remembered  the 
old  Jew  quite  as  well  as  great-uncle,  an'  they 
made  a  rare  shindy  when  they  seed  him  again, 
an'   gived  him  a  hotter  welcome  than  ever  he'd 
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bargained  for.  They  skinned  the  rascal  pretty 
well  afore  they'd  done  with  him  ;  an'  after  that 
the  waggoner  made  him  pay  thirty  shillings  for 
the  reins  as  he'd  cut  up  ;  an'  at  last  my  great- 
uncle  marches  the  man  to  Commandant  Cotman — 
the  head  of  the  prison — an'  tells  the  whole  story 
from  the  first  to  last  an'  calls  for  damages. 

"  There's  a  damned  sight  too  many  of  these 
chaps  swarming  up  here,  your  honour,"  says 
great-uncle,  "  an'  I  ax  that  an  example  be  made. 
Our  lives  ban't  safe  against  'em.  Here  be  I,  an 
innocent,  hard-working  chap,  well  known  from 
here  to  Plymouth  ;  an'  he  treats  me  like  a  runaway 
sailor,  an'  'tis  no  better  than  assault  an'  battery. 
I  ax  you  to  be  judge  if  it  ban't." 

The  Commandant  hated  these  Jews  terrible 
bad,  so  judgment  went  all  one  way,  an'  the 
wretched  chap  had  to  pay  great-uncle  five  golden 
pounds  down  on  the  spot ;  which  he  done  with 
a  lot  of  red-hot  language ;  an'  which  great-uncle 
Joe  took  home  that  very  same  evening  to  great- 
aunt  Tamsin. 

An'  my  old  man  always  ended  his  story  the 
same  way,  with  the  words  that  his  wife  said  to 
him  when  he  comed  back.  He  was  terrible 
proud  of  'em,  an'  them  words  were  about  the 
only  part  of  his  story  he  didn't  alter  a  bit  now 
an'  again ;  but  he'd  never  forgotten  what  she  said 
when  he  told  her  what  he'd  done,  an'  counted 
the  money  into  her  hand. 

"There!"  she  said  ;  '*  if  you  ban't  the  biggest 
masterpiece  'pon  all  Dartymoor  !    A  reg'lar  right 
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down  wonder,  to  be  sure.  I  always  did  say  as 
you'd  get  upsides  wi'  that  anointed  rascal  some 
day  ;  an'  you  have.  To  think  how  cunning  you 
foxed  the  man  and  got  your  own  again !  An'  1 
love  'e  for  it,  better'n  ever  I  thought  I  could  !  " 

With  that  speech,  she  kissed  un  on  both 
cheeks.  Leastways,  great-uncle  Joe  always  ended 
the  story  by  saying  she  did. 
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I 

I  ban't  the  sort  to  offer  my  opinion  till  'tis  axed 
for,  an'  anybody  in  this  village  will  tell  you  the 
same.  A  very  cautious  old  woman,  an'  well  I 
may  be,  for  I've  seen  an'  felt  the  rough  edge  of 
life  more'n  most  people,  an'  I've  met  with  an 
amazin'  poor  share  of  gratitude  for  all  my  well- 
doing. An'  yet,  to  say  it  without  pride,  there's  a 
good  few  scattered  up  an'  down  'pon  Dartymoor 
as  never  knowed  theer  happiness  till  they  met  me. 

Old  George  Pearn  put  the  case  in  a  nutshell 
last  time  he  axed  me  to  marry  him. 

"No,"  he  said,  "though  you  never  had  no 
use  for  holy  matrimony  yourself,  'tis  something 
wonnerful  the  folk  you've  led  into  it." 

'•'Tis  true,"  I  said;  "  an',  what's  more,  nine  out 
of  ten  of  'em  bless  the  day." 

"No  doubt,"  he  answered  me,  "an'  I  wish  to 
God  as  you'd  taste  it  yourself,  for  'tis  a  cruel  thing 
to  see  a  comely  woman  like  you — as  don't  look 
an  hour  more  than  sixty  still — biding  here  all 
alone  wi'out  a  man." 

182 
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But  George  Pearn  was  a  creature  of  habit,  if 
you  understand  me,  an'  one  of  his  habits  was  to 
ax  me  to  marry  him  every  autumn.  He'd  done 
it  since  he  was  a 'widower,  an'  that  was  fifteen 
year  before  the  matter  of  young  Will  Heathman 
an'  Susan  Crocker, 

I  often  wondered  what  George  Pearn  would 
have  said  if  I'd  up  an'  taken  him.  No  doubt  he'd 
have  felt  much  surprised.  But  he  owed  me 
something,  for  I  married  his  darter — a  very  vine- 
gary piece  of  goods,  as  weren't  for  many  markets, 
and  was  up  home  forty  year  old  afore  I  found  the 
right  party  for  her.  A  road-mender  he  was,  hard 
of  hearing,  and  short  of  an  eye — in  fact,  made  for 
her,  you  might  say.  For  she  had  the  pleasure 
of  talking,  which  was  to  her  what  spirits  is  to 
many  a  female  ;  an'  he  had  the  blessing  of  not 
hearing ;  so  they  never  felt  no  trouble  to  name, 
an'  often  said  'twas  a  good  day's  work  when  they 
comed  to  drink  tea  with  me  one  Lord's  Day,  an' 
went  to  chapel  together  after. 

There  was  Luke  Westley,  too,  an'  poor 
Matthew  Yelland,  as  got  killed  in  the  river,  an' 
many  others  I  could  tell  you  about ;  an'  to  be 
fair,  I  might  also  name  that  anointed  ruffian, 
Joshua  Pike,  who  knocked  his  wife's  head-bones 
in,  and  would  have  knocked  in  mine  if  he'd  met 
me  that  afternoon.  He  could  hear ;  an'  poor 
Sarah  looked  to  it  that  he  did  hear.  But  the 
ugly  truth,  morning,  noon,  an'  night,  for  five 
years,  got  on  his  nerves  at  last,  an'  he  laid  her 
out  wi'  a  coal-hammer,  as  many  a  nagging  woman 
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have  been  laid  out  afore  her.  I  could  also  men- 
tion another  man  here  an'  there  who  had  no  luck 
with  his  wife ;  but  'tis  better  not  to  name  names. 

Though  an  old  maid  myself,  there  ban't  much 
about  the  men  folk  I  don't  know ;  an'  having  a 
score  of  nephews  an'  nieces,  I'm  also  pretty  well 
versed  in  childer  an'  their  ways.  In  fact,  as 
Mr.  Pearn  puts  it  in  his  free  fashion,  I'm  a 
mother  in  all  but  the  name  an'  the  pangs.  Not 
that  childer  like  me.  To  be  candid,  they  never 
do.  I  was  asking  my  sister-in-law  the  reason — 
she  being  a  twin-bearer,  an'  a  milky,  cow-like 
soul  as  dotes  on  every  babby  that  comes  into 
Belstone,  an'  can't  keep  her  hands  off  'em.  To 
see  her  turn  down  the  flannel  off  a  newborn 
babe's  face  wi'  her  little  fat  white  hands  !  Looks 
a'most  as  if  she  could  eat  'em — goes  silly,  like  a 
mother  cat  wi'  chets.  But  in  answer  to  me,  her 
merely  said  that  I  was  too  sharp  at  the  joints. 

"  'Tis  like  running  against  the  edge  of  the 
furniture  for  the  little  dears  to  come  to  you, 
Tibby,"  she  said  ;  an'  I  couldn't  be  vexed  wi'  her, 
for  there  was  truth  in  it.  Between  me  an'  her 
it's  the  difference  of  a  scrag  o'  mutton  an'  a  suet 
dumpling. 

Well,  about  Will  an'  Susan.  'Twas  his 
mother  axed  me  to  have  a  dish  o'  tea  along  wi' 
her  one  afternoon ;  an'  being  a  widow  an'  well 
thought  upon,  an'  butt-woman  to  the  church,  I 
went,  knowing  of  course  she  wanted  something 
out  of  me.     Which,  sure  enough,  she  did, 

" Miss  Minnifie,"  she  said,  "you  know  my  son." 
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"Him  as  works  to  Mr.  Arscott's  quarry?"  I 
answered.  An'  I  pursed  up  my  lips  a  thought, 
no  doubt. 

"  I  see  you  do,"  said  the  man's  poor  mother. 
"  His  failings  ban't  a  clever  subject  for  the  spin- 
ster ear,  I  allow  ;  but  all  the  same  it's  not  like 
talking  to  a  girl — you  with  all  your  ripe  wisdom, 
an'  with  your  great  power  at  getting  people  into 
a  marrying  spirit." 

"  Mary  Heathman,"  I  answered  her ;  "  if  you 
want  me  to  interest  myself  in  William,  say  so.  I 
know  what  he  is.  You  can't  shock  me.  His 
ways  are  pretty  generally  understood,  for  that 
matter." 

"  Marriage  might  be  the  salvation  of  him." 

"  Well,  if  what  they  tell  be  true,  he's  about  it." 

"  That's  what's  turning  my  hair  grey,"  she  said  ; 
an'  in  her  trouble  the  bread  fell  off  her  fork  in  the 
fire  an'  was  spoiled. 

"Get  them  slices  toasted  first,  an'  tell  about 
William  after,"  I  advised  her.  "  You  can't  do  two 
things  at  once." 

She  minded  the  tea,  an'  when  we  was  at  it,  an' 
I'd  poured  my  third  cup  in  the  saucer,  I  said  : 

"  You  don't  want  him  to  marry  that  girl  Jane 
Ball  ?  " 

"No,  I  do  not.  What  mother  would?"  she 
asked.  "  A  touzled,  slammocking  thing,  as  spends 
half  her  time  afore  the  looking-glass  an'  t'other 
half  wasting  money  in  Okehampton.  Always  in 
other  people's  shops,  when  she  did  ought  to  be 
behind  the  counter  in  her  father's." 
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"  She'm  too  pretty  for  a  working  man's  wife," 
I  told  Mrs.  Heathman.  "  That  sort  trusts  to  their 
faces  to  fetch  'em  husbands ;  but  a  beautiful  face 
don't  take  the  place  of  a  well-cooked  dinner 
longer  than  the  honeymoon.  How  many  pretty 
girls  can  cook?" 

But  Mrs.  Heathman  couldn't  think  of  one. 

"  If  there's  to  be  happiness  for  that  female, 
she  must  marry  a  shopkeeper,"  I  said;  "a  man 
of  large  ideas  who'll  even  keep  a  servant  for 
her." 

"  An'  the  Lord  help  him,"  she  said  with  feeling, 
"  whoever  he  is." 

She  spoke  a  good  deal  more  against  Jane  Ball, 
and  I  seed  things  was  serious,  because  she  was  so 
bitter.  Then  she  named  Susan  Crocker,  and 
began  to  praise  her  in  a  way  as  would  be  fulsome 
for  a  heavenly  angel.  All  the  same,  I  knowed 
Susie  was  a  very  nice  young  woman,  though  sly. 
She  belonged  to  the  sort  as  goes  their  own  way, 
and  keeps  their  mouths  shut — a  very  great  art, 
and  commoner  among  women  than  men  think. 
Susan  was  in  service  to  the  vicarage.  She  sang 
in  the  choir  Sundays,  an'  had  her  friends  ;  but 
they  was  chaps  from  Zeal  an'  Tawton — not 
Belstone.     I  knowed  all  about  'em, 

**  There's  a  good  few  after  her,"  I  told  Mrs. 
Heathman,  "but  nothing's  done.  It  might  be 
brought  about,  no  doubt." 

"  He'd  come  into  the  shadow  of  the  vicarage 
then,  an'  parson  would  very  likely  get  hold  of 
him,"  said  the  poor  mother  hopefully. 
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"  It  might  be.  I'll  do  what  I  can,"  I  promised. 
Then  I  axed  a  question. 

"  How  do  they  stand  to  one  another  ?" 

"Very  friendly  indeed/'  she  told  me.  "  If  only 
you  can  shake  off  that  yellow-haired  toad  of  a 
girl,  Jane,  'tis  just  as  likely  he'll  turn  to  Susan  as 
not." 

'*  Turn  somewhere  he  certainly  will,"  I  said, 
"  for  he'm  built  of  the  sort  of  mud  that  can't  go 
far  without  a  woman  to  moon  after." 

"  Like  his  father,"  said  Mary  Heathman.  "  My 
late  husband  had  large  ideas,  and  would  have 
turned  Turk  for  certain,  if  he  hadn't  been  married 
to  a  watchful,  Christian  woman." 

So  we  left  it  at  ithat,  an'  I  set  to  work  the  very 
next  week  by  axing  Mrs.  Heathman  and  her  son 
to  come  in  an'  see  some  photographs  of  foreign 
parts  as  I'd  had  from  a  sailor  nephew.  And  I 
got  Susan  Crocker,  too,  though  I  had  to  make 
a  favour  of  it.  Girls  was  shy  of  me,  owing  to  my 
reputation.  Not  but  what  a  homely  maiden  or 
two  have  comed  to  me  on  the  quiet  before  now 
for  the  very  same  reason.  But  never  a  penny  did 
I  make  in  my  life  by  it,  except  the  five-pound  note 
Gregory  Barkell  left  me  sarcastic  in  his  will,  for 
shortening  his  miserable  life  by  marrying  him  to 
Charity  Grepe,  an'  making  him  cease  to  have  any 
fear  of  death,  but  a  great  longing  to  go  instead. 
He  didn't  mean  it  kindly  ;  but  five  pound  is  five 
pound,  whether  'tis  left  in  a  proper  or  improper 
spirit ;  an'  'twas  as  useful  as  any  other  five  I've 
ever  come  by. 
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II 

Mary  Heathman  arrived  first,  and  said  that 
William  was  on  the  way.  Presently,  in  corned 
my  gentleman,  strolling  along  as  if  time  was 
eternity.  He'd  got  his  Sunday  black  on,  and 
must  needs  begin  playing  my  harmonium,  which 
not  a  hand  had  touched  for  years,  being  a  gift  to 
me  when  Mrs.  Morris  died,  and  having  no  know- 
ledge of  it  myself. 

'•  Don't  you  do  that,  Will,"  I  said,  "  for  'tis  a 
kicklish  thing,  an'  rough  fingers  may  put  the 
works  out  of  order." 

"They  be  out  of  order,"  he  said.  ** 'Tis  more 
like  a  roaring  boss  than  a  musical  instrument." 

With  that  he  played  '  Rock  of  Ages,'  an'  the 
bellows  broke,  an'  it  ended  in  a  cloud  of  dust  an' 
a  noise  like  a  pig  being  sticked. 

I  was  vexed  about  it  through  remembering 
poor  Mrs.  Morris,  as  had  thought  the  world  of 
it ;  but  in  justice  to  the  young  man,  he  weren't 
to  blame,  for  we  found  that  'twas  a  hotbed  of 
vermin,  and  the  wood  bored  through  an'  through 
by  worms. 

We  was  clearing  up,  an'  Will  had  just  offered 
to  get  a  wheelbarrow  an'  carry  the  thing  out  'pon 
the  village  dust-heap,  when  Susie  Crocker  arrived 
in  all  her  Sunday  finery — a  black-eyed  girl,  with 
very  little  to  say  in  company,  but  no  difficulty 
when  alone  with  one  of  the  men.  Red  she 
wore — brick-colour  with  a  touch  of  yellow — an* 
some  wonderful  imitation  cherries  in  her  hat  you 
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could  most  have  eaten,  being  the  very  daps  of 
real  ones.  A  neat-built  girl,  as  put  me  in  mind 
of  myself  at  her  age, 

I  set  'em  down  together,  an'  gived  'em  my 
nephew's  roll  of  photographs,  an'  kept  the  tail  of 
my  eye  on  'em  while  I  talked  to  Mary  Heathman. 

Nought  happed  for  a  long  while ;  then  Will 
set  up  a  great  laugh  and  'peared  to  be  much 
amused — why  for  I  couldn't  think,  because,  though 
pictures  of  the  palm  trees  an'  the  heathen  an' 
such  like  be  very  instructive  to  home-dwellers, 
there's  nought  to  raise  a  laugh  in'  em. 

"What's  the  fun?"  I  asks  William,  and  he 
says  : 

"This  here  photograph  of  your  nephew,  Sam 
Minnifie,  miss." 

"There  ain't  no  photograph  of  Samuel  among 
'em,"  I  answered. 

"  Oh  yes,  there  is,"  he  said.  "  I  mind  Sam 
very  well.  We  was  friends  afore  he  went  to 
sea.     Put  on  your  glasses  an'  have  a  look." 

I  marked  that  Susie  Crocker  had  failed  to 
blushing,  though  I  thought  'twas  only  along  of 
so  much  laughter. 

Well,  there  was  a  picture,  sure  enough,  that 
I  had  missed  altogether,  because  it  had  got 
stuck  to  another  of  a  missionary  church,  though 
a  very  different  subject.  'Twas  my  favourite 
nephew,  my  own  brother's  boy,  sitting  between 
two  ink-black  females  wi'  an  arm  around  each  of 
their  waists !  All  three  was  grinning,  an'  showing 
more  teeth  than  clothes. 
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"  Do  make  me  wish  I  was  a  sailor-man  myself," 
said  that  'dashus  Will  Heathman. 

For  my  part  I  felt  the  blood  of  shame  burn  my 
cheek,  and  I  gasped. 

"  He  never  meant  to  send  that,"  I  said.  "  It 
got  stuck  to  the  missionary  picture — an'  time 
there  was  missionaries  there,  by  the  look  of  it!" 

With  that  I  tore  the  disgraceful  thing  in  half, 
an'  put  it  on  the  fire, 

"All  the  same,  it  do  make  me  wish  to  go  for  a 
sailor,"  said  that  dissolute  young  youth. 

An'  then  Susie  spoke — in  her  sly,  dreamy  way, 
as  if  she  was  only  thinking  to  herself  out  loud. 

"  I  suppose  English  girls  have  got  waists  too, 
if  it  comes  to  that  ?" 

An'  her  from  the  vicarage  ! 

Of  course,  'twas  the  man  who  answered. 

"Yes,  they  have,"  he  said;  "but  you  can't 
put  your  arm  around  two  of  'em  to  once — not 
in  Belstone.  That's  the  beauty  of  the  tropics, 
seemingly." 

An'  then  I  changed  the  conversation. 

In  five  or  six  minutes  the  tea  ended,  for  I'd 
forgotten  the  young  man's  appetite,  an'  the 
crumpets  was  gone  afore  me  an'  his  mother  had 
settled  to  the  table. 

'Twas  my  plan  to  let  him  an'  Mrs.  Heathman 
take  their  leave  first.  Then  I  had  a  talk  with 
Susan,  an' found  her  to  be  a  very  sensible  girl  an' 
not  flighty  at  heart.  In  fact,  she  knowed  which 
side  her  bread  was  buttered  very  well,  and  wanted 
to  be  married  as  soon  as  might  be. 
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I  said  : 

"  Have  you  ever  thought  of  Will  Heathman  ?" 

An'  she  said  : 

"Just  as  often  as  he've  thought  of  me." 

And  I  asked  how  often  that  might  be ;  and  she 
said  : 

"  Not  once." 

Then  I  beginned  my  work  an'  told  her  that  in 
my  judgment  he  was  the  right  sort,  an'  a  good 
wage-earner,  an'  only  wanted  a  sensible  wife  to 
find  himself  foreman  at  Arscott's  quarry  and  a 
rising  man. 

And  she  said  : 

*'  There's  others,  however." 

"  If  you  mean  they  Zeal  fellows,"  I  answered, 
"  an'  especially  Maddaford  or  Charlie  Cousins, 
you'll  be  wise  to  think.  It  don't  do  for  Belstone 
girls  to  marry  foreigners,  as  I've  always  said." 

"  Charlie  Cousins  be  getting  three-an'-twenty 
shillings  a  week,  whether  or  no,"  she  answered. 
"  I've  not  heard  that  Heathman  makes  more'n  a 
pound." 

But  I  explained  how  Charlie,  who  was  a 
gardener,  might  lose  his  job,  or  have  to  take  less 
any  day,  especially  as  his  master,  a  retired  army 
gentleman,  was  known  to  be  saddled  with  a  lot 
of  grandchildren,  owing  to  his  eldest  daughter's 
husband  dying  uninsured  in  India. 

"  He  could  get  as  good  a  job  again,"  she  said. 
"  He's  terrible  clever." 

"  Don't  do  nothing  in  a  hurry,  my  dear,"  I  told 
her ;  and  then  she  went  off. 
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I  saw  her  twice  after  that,  and  the  man  once. 
Him  I  met  alone  coming  up  through  the  valley 
from  Okehampton.  He  overtook  me  an'  carried 
my  parcels  for  me,  as  a  young  man  should.  But 
not  till  I'd  axed  him  to  do  it.  He  was  down  in 
the  mouth  about  the  yellow-haired  girl,  Jane 
Ball,  an'  said  'twas  a  hell  of  a  world,  an*  other 
violent,  one-sided  things.  But  I  let  him  run  on, 
an'  agreed  with  him  where  I  could,  and  got  in  a 
few  words  about  Susie  Crocker. 

"  There's  only  one  woman  in  the  world  for  me, 
an'  I'll  make  her  father  give  her  to  me  afore  I've 
done,"  he  said. 

So  that's  how  it  stood  at  starting.  Not  a 
promising  case  exactly;  but  I'd  had  harder  ones 
in  my  time,  and  comed  very  well  out  of  'em.  So, 
like  the  old  fool  I  was,  I  went  on  with  it. 


Ill 

A  lot  of  thought  I  gave  to  the  subject,  but 
somehow  there  weren't  an}'-  getting  forwarder 
with  'em.  He  was  always  growling  about  Jane 
Ball,  an'  even  went  so  far  as  to  fight  a  man 
outside  the  'Hearty  Welcome'  public  house 
because  the  man  said  as  Jane's  teeth  had  begun 
life  in  another  mouth.  'Twas  an  insult  that 
Heathman  couldn't  put  up  with,  and  he  knocked 
the  chap  down  (both  being  market-merry  at  the 
time)  and  left  him  in  the  kennel  till  his  friends 
came  and  took  him  home. 
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Jane  got  to  hear  about  it,  and  it  warmed  her 
heart  to  Heathman,  so  he  seemed  farther  off 
t'other  girl  than  ever;  an'  I  met  Susie  Crocker 
with  her  gardener  twice  on  her  evenings  out ; 
so  altogether  it  looked  as  if  they  young  people 
was  going  to  have  their  own  way  against  me, 

I  wish  I'd  taken  it  like  that  and  let  'em  alone ; 
but  I'm  the  sort  that  hates  to  be  bested,  and  it 
seemed  a  silly  thing  for  a  couple  as  scarcely 
counted  twenty  year  apiece  to  be  cleverer  than 
a  woman  of  my  years  an'  experience.  So  I  made 
a  rash  step,  an'  done  what  I'd  done  once  afore 
in  a  similar  case.  It  worked  very  well  that  time ; 
an'  I  was  hopeful  it  would  again. 

I  spoke  to  the  girl  first  when  we  comed  out  of 
church  elbow-to-elbow  one  Sunday  evening. 

"  Have  'e  seen  anything  of  Will  Heathman 
lately?"  I  axed. 

"  Only  in  the  distance,"  she  said. 

"  He's  going  out  of  his  mind,  I'm  afeared,"  I 
said,  "  an'  you'm  the  reason.  No  cause  to  shake 
your  head.  He'll  make  a  hole  in  the  river,  my 
dear,  an'  the  fault  will  be  yours." 

"  Never  !  "  cried  Susan, 

"  'Tis  so,"  I  told  her.  "  The  least  you  can  do  is 
to  hear  him  and  give  him  a  little  hope.  If  you'd 
but  meet  him  part  of  the  way — such  a  modest, 
hang-back  soul  as  him." 

"  Hadn't  heard  he  was  that  sort,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  let  him  see  you,  an'  be  gentle  an'  help- 
ful. He's  the  very  man  for  you.  Meet  him  half 
way  ;  I  ax  no  more," 

13 
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Luckily  she'd  had  a  bit  of  a  tiff  with  Charlie 
Cousins  at  the  time,  and  made  no  objection  to 
meeting  Will. 

**  Remember  the  goodness  and  the  prospects  of 
the  man,"  I  said  ;  an'  the  very  same  night  I  went 
to  the  Heathmans'  and  telled  a  bit  there,  and 
then  axed  Will  to  see  me  back  along  to  the 
village,  because  their  cottage  was  down  past  the 
Old  Rectory  Farm,  in  a  lonesome  part  half  a  mile 
an'  more  from  Belstone. 

Of  course  he  comed,  and  I  spoke  about  Susie 
Crocker. 

"  She'll  do  what  she  said,  sure  as  death  be 
death,"  I  said,  an'  sighed  very  sorrowfully. 

"  And  what  might  that  be  ?  "  he  axed. 

"  Make  an  end  of  herself,  poor  maiden,"  I 
answered  him. 

But  he  shook  his  head. 

"  Only  her  cunning.  She's  after  Charlie 
Cousins.  She  don't  care  a  farden  damn  for  me," 
he  answered. 

"  Into  the  water  she'll  go  for  you,"  I  told  him ; 
"  an',  as  a  man,  it  becomes  you  to  save  her  life  an' 
take  her.  There's  a  good  wife  going  begging  in 
that  girl,"  I  said.  "  She've  got  a  lofty  nature,  an' 
cooks  as  well  as  a  professed  cook,  an'  regular  at 
church  as  parson's  self,  an'  saved  a  bit  of  money 
too." 

"  How  much  ?"  he  axed,  waking  up  a  bit;  but 
I  told  him  I  didn't  know. 

He  answered  nought  for  a  while,  and  I  heard 
afterwards  that  the  day  before  he'd  had  a  proper 
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row  with  Jane,  because  she  catched  him  beside 
the  river  with  one  of  they  girls  from  the  laundry. 

"  I  don't  want  nobody  to  make  away  with  her- 
self on  my  account,  God  knows,"  said  young 
Heathman.  All  the  same,  he  looked  rather 
pleased  about  it — such  is  the  conceit  of  men. 

"  Take  her,"  I  said  ;  "  a  better  wife  no  chap  ever 
yet  had.  Offer  for  her,  an'  if  she's  too  flustered 
to  say  'yes,'  make  her  say  it." 

"  As  to  that,  I  must  think  upon  it.  Anyway  I'll 
see  the  poor  woman,"  he  promised. 

Then  I  left  him.  'Twas  a  clear  going  from  the 
truth  and  doing  evil  that  good  might  come,  no 
doubt.  I  didn't  feel  too  easy  after,  for  I've  got 
a  conscience.  But  this  same  trick  had  worked 
so  amazing  well  in  the  case  of  another  couple 
of  young  people  two  year  earlier,  that  I  believed 
myself  justified. 

Not  that  I  was  happy.  In  fact,  I  had  a  fore- 
token of  evil  in  a  dream  the  very  same  night. 
An'  inside  a  week  the  dream  corned  true.  No- 
body was  ever  punished  for  wrong-doing  quicker'n 
me.  'Twas  a  sorry  come-along-o't  for  a  woman 
of  my  years,  an'  many  a  fire-hot  tear  I  shed  to 
scald  my  cheeks  in  secret  after. 

IV 

The  tragedy  failed  out  in  a  very  coorious  way 
indeed,  for  the  last  thing  likely  was  that  I  should 
hear  with  my  own  ears  the  result  of  my  bit  o' 
work;  but  I  did.    In  fact,  I  sat  within  three  yards 
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of  them  two  souls  when  they  corned  together  full 
of  what  I'd  told  'em,  an'  though  I've  met  with  a 
deal  of  conversation  in  my  life  an'  listened  to  love 
talk,  like  any  other  woman,  in  my  spring-time, 
never  did  I  hear  anything  like  Susan  and  William 
a  telling  upon  Belstone  Tor. 

For  there,  on  a  day  in  late  August,  the  thing 
corned  to  its  horrid  end.  I  was  up-along  wi'  a 
party  or  two  '  hurting,'  as  we  call  it ;  that  is 
gathering  the  whortleberries  that  grow  abundant 
'pon  the  east  of  they  rocks.  And  as  I  picked,  an' 
picked,  an'  reckoned  I'd  made  very  near  a  shilling 
an'  sixpence  by  my  work,  who  should  I  see  pass- 
ing along  but  young  Heathman  an'  Susie  Crocker. 
He  was  just  away  from  the  quarry,  an'  she  had 
evidently  met  him  by  appointment  out  'pon  the 
Moor.  They  headed  straight  for  me,  an'  first  I 
thought  as  they'd  actually  seed  me,  an'  was 
coming  along  for  that  reason.  Then  I  went 
aquatt,  like  a  hare  in  her  form,  hoping  as  they'd 
pass  wi'out  seeing  me.  But,  instead,  if  they 
didn't  pitch  ten  feet  off  on  a  gert  slab  of  granite! 
I  ought  to  have  got  up  an'  bade  'em  good  evening 
an'  gone  on  my  way ;  but  I  didn't.  For  my  dear 
life  I  couldn't  move.  And,  of  course,  after  I'd 
listened  two  minutes,  'twas  too  late.  She  be- 
ginned  it  in  her  honey-soft  voice. 

"  'Twas  kind  of  you  to  meet  me,  William." 

"Not  at  all — very  pleased,  I'm  sure,"  he  said. 
**  I'd  do  anything  for  you — in  reason." 

"  An'  I  for  you — in  reason — William." 

"  That's  as  it  should  be." 
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Then  they  hanged  fire  a  lot,  for  each  thought 
the  other  was  sore  smitten,  an'  neither  knowed 
exactly  how  to  start. 

"  Of  course  there's  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
ever  corned  out  of  it,  Susan,"  said  young  William, 
suddenly. 

"  I'm  very  glad  'tis  so,  and  that  you  know  it," 
she  answered.  "  Certainly  there  be — an'  no 
maiden's  so  good  but  you  can't  find  a  better." 

*"Tis  hard  when  a  chap — I  mean  a  girl — when 
anybody,  in  fact,  be  very  much  set  on  any  other 
body.  'Tis  dreadful  hard — but  still  there's  men 
quite  as  good  men  as  me  in  the  world,  Susan,  an' 
many  would  make  a  better  husband  than  what  I 
should." 

Susie  Crocker  seemed  a  thought  surprised  at 
this.  'Twasn't  what  she  expected  from  a  man 
as  meant  to  drown  hisself  for  her. 

"  Not  but  what  you're  a  very  good  man,  and 
would  make  any  woman  happy,"  said  Susan, 
cautiously. 

"  No,  I  wouldn't,"  he  said.  "  You  mustn't  think 
that,  Susan.  You  mustn't  think  I'm  half  the  man 
you  suppose.  I'll  be  frank  with  you — for  my 
peace  of  mind  as  well  as  yours.  I  never  have 
looked  much  at  dark  women.  I  can't  help  it,  but 
I  never  have.     My  nature  don't  yearn  to  'em." 

"  And  'tis  a  coorious  thing,  William,"  she  said 
quick  as  lightning,  "  that  I've  always  had  a 
sort  of  bias  against  fair  men.  They  don't  fill  my 
eye." 

He  started  at  that,  being  as  smooth  and  sandy- 
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headed  a  soul  as  ever  waited  and  hoped  against 
hope  for  a  beard.  He  gave  a  sniff  of  wonder,  and 
then  another  silence  failed  between  them.  For 
my  part,  I  began  to  wish  myself  further.  Then 
Will  went  off  again. 

"Tis  strange,  my  dear,  that,  being  against  a 
fair  face,  you  feel  so  kind  to  me.  But  you  must 
fight  it,  because  if  you  have  that  feeling  against 
my  sort  o'  colour,  you'd  never  be  happy  with  me 
for  long." 

"My  stars,  you  do  astonish  one!"  she  burst 
out.  "  Why,  do  'e  call  this  courting  ?  Who  on 
earth  would  think  now  that  you  cared  a  brass 
farthing  for  me  ?  " 

"  You  mustn't  say  that.     I  like  you  very  well, 
and  I  want  to  see  you  happy  an'  married." 
"So  I  want  to  see  myself." 
"  But,  in  sober  honesty,  Susie,  you  must  try 
an'   understand   that   I'm   not   the   man   for  you. 
'Twould  be  cruel  kindness  to  pretend  different." 

"  Since  when  did  you  find  that  out  ? "  she  axed . 
with  a  voice  full  o'  wonder. 

"  It  have  always  been  my  opinion,"  he 
answered. 

"Well,  in  sober  honesty— though,  if  I  didn't 
know,  I  should  think  '  sober '  weren't  the  word- 
in  sober  honesty,  I  never  thought  you  was  the 
man." 

"The  dowl  you  didn't !    Then  why  for ?  " 

He  broke  off  an',  though  the  day  was  warm,  I 
went  goose-flesh  down  the  spine.  'Twas  one  of 
my  failures,   no   doubt,   an'   I'd   have  given  my 
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basket  of  berries  to  be  ten  mile  off  at  that 
moment. 

"  Did  the  feeling  against  me  come  over  your 
mind  sudden?"  he  axed  her. 

"  I  haven't  got  no  feeling  against  you,  Will. 
I'm  just  neither  one  way  nor  t'other  toward  you 
— except  the  general  dislike  of  your  pink-and- 
white." 

"  'Tis  just  the  same  here !  As  for  being  in  love 
with  you,  Susie,  to  say  it  polite,  I  never  was — not 

a  twinkle.    Jane  Ball "  he  stopped,  and  sighed 

like  a  cow  breathing. 

"  And  as  a  self-respecting  woman,  William,  I 
must  tell  you  that  while  I  thought  you  a  very 
nice  young  man,  I  never  hankered  after  you  as — 
as  you  seem  to  think,"  she  said. 

"  I  didn't  think  it,"  he  said.     "  I  was  told  it." 

The  stones  an'  pink  heather  was  dancing  in  my 
old  eyes  then.  I  felt  my  bones  give  under  me, 
and  if  I  could  have  crawled  into  a  rabbit  hole,  I 
would  have  done  so. 

"An'  me  too,"  she  answered  him.  "They  said 
that  if  I  didn't  have  you,  you'd  make  a  hole  in  the 
river !  " 

"  The  things  that  happen  ! "  he  cried. 

"  'Twas  Tibby  Minnifie  told  me." 

"An'  what  d'you  think  she  told  me  ?  "  he  axed, 
an'  answered  himself  in  a  breath.  "  She  said  as 
you  was  dying  for  me,  and  that  if  I  didn't 
take  you,  you'd  drown  yourself  without  a  doubt." 

"Oh,  the  wickedness  !  "  cried  Susie  Crocker. 

"  She've  over-reached  herself  this  journey — bad 
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old  baggage.  Ban't  for  nothing  she'm  called  *  the 
matchmaker.'" 

"  'Tis  a  great  weight  off  my  mind,"  the  girl 
said. 

"  An'  mine,"  he  admitted.  "  We  shouldn't  have 
suited  each  other  at  all." 

"  Not  a  bit  in  the  world.  You'll  make  a  very 
good  husband — for  Jane  Ball,  but  not  for  me." 

**  Exactly  so,"  he  answered.  "  'Tis  my  one 
hope  an'  prayer  to  get  her  father  round.  An',  as 
for  you,  the  sense  you've  got  be  something  amaz- 
ing for  a  woman.  An'  I  do  hope  you'll  be  happy 
along  with  Charles  Cousins.  He's  a  very  good 
fellow  in  his  way,  an'  known  to  me ;  and  he's  a 
saving  man  an'  a  Bible  Christian  from  his  youth 
up,  if  he  tells  truth.  But  I  ban't  any  of  those 
vartuous  things." 

**  I'm  glad  you  like  him,"  she  said ;  "  an'  for  that 
matter,  I  like  Jane  Ball." 

"  Do  you  know  her  father  ?" 

"  Yes ;  the  vicarage  deals  there." 

"  Fancy  that !  Well,  if  you  can  say  a  word  for 
me " 

"  I  will  next  time  the  old  man  serves  me.  He's 
friendly  to  me — old  Ball  is.  I'll  tell  him  what 
a  good,  hard-working  chap  you  are." 

"An'  tell  him  I  keep  my  mother." 

"Yes,  I  will." 

"An'  that  I'd  sign  the  pledge  to-morrow  if 
'twould  give  him  any  satisfaction." 

"  I  will  do  so." 

*'  I  can't  help  you  no  ways  ?  " 
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"  No,  thank  you,  Will.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  me 
an'  Cousins  be  tokened.  Don't  you  mention  it; 
but  if  he  gets  his  rise  come  Easter,  we'm  going  to 
be  married." 

"Lucky  devils — I  mean  him,"  said  young 
Heathman. 

"  There's  nothing  more  to  be  said  then — except 
the  name  of  Tibby  Minnifie  ?  " 

The  man  would  have  forgived  me,  I  do  believe ; 
but  evidently  the  v^oman  didn't  mean  to. 

"  Her  ought  to  be  ducked  in  the  pond,"  said 
William.  "  Dang  the  old  witch,  for  she's  no 
better." 

"  She  ought  to  be  proclaimed,"  said  Susan  with 
a  horrid  cold  tone  of  voice.  "  Come  what  may, 
she  shall  hear  what  I  think  of  it." 

"  Better  drop  the  old  toad.  She  ban't  fit  com- 
pany for  truth-telling  folk,"  he  said. 

'Twas  almost  too  -much.  Humped  up  though 
I  was,  an'  aching  in  the  joints,  an'  swimming  in 
the  head,  I  felt  my  temper  rise. 

"  Upon  the  whole,"  he  said,  "  you'd  better 
leave  her  to  me.  She  wants  a  man  to  talk 
to  her." 

"  If  you  do,  I  hope  you'll  let  her  have  it  straight 
then,"  cried  that  indecent  girl.  "  She's  made  fools 
of  us — or  tried  to." 

"  'Twas  done  to  please  my  mother,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  an'  that  being  so,  one  can't  say  very 
much  to  her.  Besides,  I  never  would  use  lan- 
guage to  a  woman ;  I've  got  my  pride  like  other 
people.     I  shall  merely  call   her  a  damned   old 
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meddlesome  cat,  as  ought  to  be  shot  an'  nailed  up 
on  a  barn  door — not  a  word  beyond  that.  'Twill 
shame  her  a  sight  more  if  I  be  quiet  an'  dignified 
like." 

Susan  seemed  disappointed,  but  for  my  part, 
even  in  my  indignation  I  couldn't  help  wonder- 
ing what  that  wretched  man  called  *  language.' 

Anyhow,  I  done  a  bold  thing,  for  I  just 
jumped,  an'  faced  'em  both,  an'  said : 

"  A  meddlesome  cat,  be  I  ?  An'  that's  all  the 
thanks  you  graceless,  hard-hearted  creatures  give 
me  for  striving  an'  plotting  to  bring  happiness 
into  your  lives !  You  ought  to  blush  to  your 
boots,  both  of  you,  to  dare  to  talk  of  an  old 
woman  in  that  beastly  way !  I'm  shamed  of  'e, 
an'  I've  a  good  mind  to  tell  the  countryside  what 
a  pair  you  be  !  " 

"That's  all  jolly  fine,"  he  said.  "But  how 
about  your  lies  ?  " 

"  Lies  or  no  lies,"  I  told  him,  "  I  haven't  got  to 
answer  for  'em  to  you.  I  r-  cant  well  by  the  pair 
of  you.  I  thought  you'd  make  a  couple  so  happy 
as  you  be  handsome  ;  my  sole  thought  was  to 
bring  you  together  in  a  Christian  spirit,  an' 
though  I  may  have  failed  to  do  it,  owing  to  you 
both  being  set  elsewhere,  that's  no  fault  of  mine, 
an'  to  call  me  a  meddlesome  cat  ban't  right  or 
fair.     So  now  then  !  " 

*'  Us  certainly  didn't  look  at  it  like  that,"  said 
Will,  who  was  a  weak  man  with  anything  in 
a  petticoat. 

"  An'  whether  or  no,  'twas  a  very  dangerous 
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step  to  take,"  declared  Susan.  "  I'm  sure  you 
know  that,  Miss  Minnifie." 

"  Ban't  I  punished  enough?"  I  asked.  "  Ban't 
it  bad  enough  for  me  to  find  I've  failed,  without 
making  this  set  against  me  ?  You  should  judge 
me  by  my  good  feelings  and  high  intentions  an* 
wishes  for  your  happiness  here  and  hereafter. 
You  ought  to  go  on  your  knees  and  ax  my  pardon 
for  such  cowardly  cruelty  to  an  old  woman  as 
don't  feel  nought  to  you  but  kindness  an'  love." 

"  Of  course,  if  you  put  it  like  that "  beginned 

the  man,  with  repentance  coming  over  him. 

"  There's  no  other  way  to  put  it,"  I  said. 

Then  I  talked  to  'em  pretty  strong,  an'  at  last 
they  both  caved  in,  an'  saw  that  I'd  meant  terrible 
well  to  'em,  an'  ended  by  begging  my  pardon  an' 
carrying  my  basket  home. 

Then,  having  conquered  'em,  I  stretched  a  point 
myself. 

"Least  said,  soonest  mended,"  I  told  'em. 
"  There  ban't  no  good  telling  the  parish  about 
this.  I  meant  well,  but  I  was  wrong  to  try  and  in- 
fluence two  clever  people  like  what  you  be.  I 
ought  to  have  knowed  you  was  both  wise  enough 
to  get  married  without  any  help  from  me,  and  I'm 
sorry  I  took  you  in  hand.  Nobody  can  say  more 
than  that." 

So  there  it  ended,  though  the  man's  mother,  of 
course,  blamed  me  bitterly,  as  mothers  will  if  you 
try  to  do  them  a  turn  with  their  offspring,  an' 
fail.  But  when  Jane  Ball  did  take  Heathman,  an' 
her  father  died,  an'   young   Heathman  actually 
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rose  to  the  shop,  an'  became  a  grocer,  an'  got  four 
children,  an'  she  turned  out  as  good  a  mother  as 
any  woman  need  desire  to  be — then  Mrs.  Heath- 
man  grudgingly  forgived  me ;  an'  declared  that 
'twas  better  after  all  to  trust  Providence.  In  a 
nasty  tone  of  voice  she  put  it,  being  as  much  as 
to  say  that  I'd  tried  to  do  the  work  of  Providence 
an'  messed  it  up. 

Susie  took  her  gardener  also ;  an'  that  strangely 
enough  turned  out  well  too,  as  far  as  one  could 
see.  'Twas  the  very  uncommon  case  of  four 
young  people  having  their  own  way  an'  not 
coming  to  grief  as  a  consequence.  At  least  so 
George  Pearn  said,  last  time  he  axed  me  to  take 
him. 


THE    CAIRN 
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Where  Taw  river  tumbles  and  purrs  and  plays 
like  an  infant  thing  under  the  stony  bosom  of 
Steeperton,  there  stood  aforetime  a  low  cone  of 
grass-clad  earth,  lifted  a  little  above  the  ambient 
waste.  Heath,  fern,  and  granite  spread  round 
about,  and  in  the  midst  thrust  up  this  mound, 
like  a  giant  green  skull  with  a  tonsure  of  rushes. 
At  hand  there  still  yawned  the  hole  whence  earth 
to  make  the  little  hill  had  been  dug  dim  centuries 
before  history;  and  now  the  pit  held  a  pool  of 
water,  and  made  a  home  for  sphagnum  moss 
and  moisture-loving  flowers.  Upon  every  side 
stretched  the  stone-capped  hills,  and  the  only 
music  that  ever  reached  this  grave  was  the  babble 
of  the  river,  the  jangle  of  a  sheep-bell,  or  the 
growl  of  the  storm.  At  hand,  a  grey  circle  or 
two  of  shattered  granite — little  older  in  time  than 
the  pearly  mushroom  rings  beside  them— in- 
dicated ruined  lodges  of  the  vanished  stone-men  ; 
and  over  that  bygone  community  it  may  be 
fancied  that  the   dust   in   this  regal   cairn  once 
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reigned  and  ruled.  Mayhap  the  neolithic  people 
laid  their  chief  here  with  full  measure  of 
wailing  and  of  grief;  the  rites  of  sorrow  were 
performed,  and  from  the  misty  dawn  of  super- 
stitions manifold  perchance  they  prayed  that  the 
departed  prince,  in  shape  of  a  spirit,  might  never 
trouble  those  he  loved,  might  never  haunt  the 
holt  and  croft,  might  never,  from  the  far-off  land 
behind  death,  torment  his  kindred,  and  make  war 
upon  them  with  the  shadowy  gods  of  the  thunder 
and  the  lightning,  the  mist  and  the  flood. 

Beside  this  venerable  mound,  on  a  day  of  rest 
in  high  summer,  came  a  young  man  called  Silas 
Hacker,  and  his  maiden,  Polly  Worth.  They 
were  natives  of  Belstone  village  ;  they  loved  each 
other  very  dearly,  and  a  modest  matter  of  fifty 
pounds  stood  sternly  between  them  and  the 
desire  of  their  hearts  each  to  the  other.  To 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  folk,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  exceeding  small  are  the  financial 
figures  upon  which  they  depend  for  the  great 
incidents  of  life.  Fifty  pounds,  and  much  less 
than  fifty  pounds,  may  determine  the  whole 
future  of  an  existence ;  a  fifth  part  of  that  sum 
will  decide  a  man  and  maid  as  to  the  crucial 
business  of  partnership  and  the  vital  operation  of 
bringing  children  into  the  world.  Half-a-crown 
a  week  on  a  man's  wages  has  increased  the 
population  of  this  country  by  countless  thou- 
sands. 

Mr.  Hacker  was  thirty,  and  of  a  fair,  burly, 
small-browed,  and  stern  aspect.      He   had  but 
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little  brain,  yet  owned  enough  to  see  the  immense 
importance  of  marrying  Polly.  She  found 
nothing  to  question  in  his  intellectual  endow- 
ment. She  was  plain,  thrifty,  practical,  and  two 
years  older  than  Silas.  He  worked  at  the 
farm  of  Miss  Worth's  father,  and  earned  seven- 
teen shillings  and  sixpence  a  week ;  but  as  yet 
his  savings  were  of  the  most  trifling  character, 
and  until  he  could  show  John  Worth  sufficient 
for  the  outfit  of  a  cottage,  the  farmer  had 
declared  that  Polly  and  Silas  m.ust  continue 
to  keep  company  in  the  technical  sense  alone. 
Neither  questioned  his  decision ;  but  the  outlook 
appeared  a  thought  frosty,  because  even  upon 
foundations  of  the  utmost  self-denial,  Silas  did 
not  see  how  the  necessary  cash  was  to  be  saved 
from  his  annual  wages  in  less  than  ten  years ; 
while  Polly's  father,  himself  a  very  poor  man, 
could  offer  no  hope  of  any  substantial  addition. 
The  young  people  were  not  blind  to  the  position, 
as  their  conversation  upon  this  Sunday  afternoon 
made  clear. 

"  I  ban't  worth  more'n  seven  half-crowns  a 
week  to  any  man — that  I  know — nobody  better," 
admitted  Silas ;  "  but,  what  with  my  mother 
trusting  me  to  keep  her  out  of  the  workhouse, 
and  what  with  the  *  Dartymoor  Druids'  Provi- 
dent,' and  my  subscription  to  'em,  and  what  with 
clothes  and  baccy  an'  such  like,  'tis  terrible  difficult 
to  get  enough  to  goody  in  the  savings  bank." 

"  So  'tis  then.  Us  have  got  to  do  what  nessel- 
tripe  done,  when  old  sow  was  suckling  the  rest — 
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just  sit  an'  wait.  Our  time  will  come — if  we'm 
spared." 

"  You'm  a  terrible  wise  female — always  was  ; 
but  wise  as  you  be,  you  ban't  wise  enough  to 
keep  us  from  growing  older,"  he  answered. 

"  You  needn't  worry  'bout  that.  What's  ten 
years  ?     I  shan't  change — more  likely  you  will." 

"  You  know  me  better,  I  hope." 

She  turned  and  kissed  him.  They  were  seated 
on  the  top  of  the  old  cairn  at  the  time,  and  her 
sudden  action  made  Polly  slip.  Before  he  could 
stop  her,  she  had  slid  down  the  side  of  the  little 
mound,  and  stained  her  bright  red  Sunday  dress 
with  a  smear  of  crushed  grass. 

"Rabbit  it!"  she  said.  "  Why  couldn't  you 
catch  hold  of  me,  you  silly  gawkim  ?  " 

Silas  laughed.  "  I  seed  your  stockings  ! "  was 
all  he  answered.  He  grinned  vacantly  at  the 
entertaining  recollection ;  then  she  bade  him 
hasten  to  the  adjacent  pond  and  soak  his  hand- 
kerchief in  the  water. 

Together  they  rubbed  away  at  the  gown,  and 
Polly  became  more  amiable  as  the  injury  to  her 
best  clothes  disappeared. 

"  I  doubt  this  be  one  of  them  money  pits,"  she 
declared,  regarding  the  cairn.  "  There's  very  few 
of  'em  left  on  the  Moor  nowadays,  for  wise 
men  have  dug  'em  all  out  in  hope  to  find  some- 
thing worth  having." 

"  So  like  as  not  there's  good  money  hid  here  an' 
there  yet,  if  us  only  knowed  where  to  sink  for 
it,"  he  answered. 
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"  Try  your  luck !  "  she  urged.  "  Who  knows  ? 
Here,  in  this  very  mound,  may  be  something 
worth  a  day's  sweat.  If  'twas  only  a  bit  of 
crockery  or  what  not — you  know  how  Squire 
Soltau  doats  on  such  silly  things.  'Twould  pay 
you  to  dig  down  this  bit  of  rubbish  if  you  only 
made  five  shilling  by  it." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Not  one  in  fifty  of  'em 
ever  has  anything  in  'em.  'Tis  a  day's  work 
throwed  away.  Another  thing:  I  was  talking 
with  old  gaff'er  Huggins  to  Lydford  a  bit  back- 
along,  and  he  said  in  his  opinion  'twas  a  very 
poor  job  digging  out  dead  men's  graves,  and 
might  bring  bad  luck  sooner  or  later.  There 
was  Luke  Masters,  in  the  seventies,  did  a  lot 
of  work  for  Parson  Voyzey,  a-digging  on  the 
Moor;  and  Masters  died  by  his  own  hand  in 
'82." 

"  What  then  ?  'Twas  very  well  knowed  that 
his  wife  drove  him  into  it.  He  was  that  pushed, 
that  he  had  to  choose  between  cutting  her  throat 
and  cutting  his  own  ;  and  he  cut  his  own.  My 
father  knowed  all  about  that,  and  holds  to  this 
day  that  the  man  was  wrong." 

"Your  father  have  got  such  savage  opinions." 

"  Savage  they  may  be,  but  they'm  always  on 
the  side  of  sense.  Why,  he  used  to  work  for 
Parson  Voyzey  himself  a  great  deal  in  his  young 
days,  and  he've  digged  up  scores  and  scores  of 
queer  things  on  the  Moor  in  his  time.  His 
reverence  was  terrible  sharp  after  every  sort  of 
scrap  as  the  '  old  men '  had  left  'pon  the  land,  and 
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my  father  made  many  a  shilling  by  him,  though 
he  was  a  bad  payer.     But  as  to " 

She  stopped  abruptly.  A  head  had  suddenly 
popped  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  cairn.  While 
Silas  thrust  his  walking-stick  into  the  mound 
and  Polly  chattered  to  him,  another  being  arrived 
unseen,  and  was  examining  the  ancient  tumulus 
in  his  turn. 

Now  he  appeared,  and  proved  to  be  a  stranger 
clad  in  black.  He  showed  some  excitement,  and 
having  nobody  to  address  excepting  Silas,  he 
accosted  the  labourer.  Had  Professor  Dunstable 
reflected,  he  might  have  kept  silence ;  but,  after 
all,  his  speech  came  very  appositely  to  the  matter 
in  these  young  minds,  for  they  also  were  interested 
in  the  cairn. 

"A  fine  tumulus— a  remarkably  fine  tumulus," 
said  the  antiquary.  He  was  of  uncertain  age, 
with  keen,  probing  eyes,  and  grey  hair  that 
seemed  somewhat  too  old  for  his  fresh  com- 
plexion. 

Mr.  Hacker  rose  and  touched  his  black  felt 
hat. 

"  'Tis  one  of  them  graves  of  the  '  old  men/ 
3^our  honour,"  he  said. 

"  Yes — you  are  right — a  tumulus.  The  question 
is :  has  it  been  opened  ?  Those  Elizabethan 
miners  left  very  little  for  us — the  rascals ;  yet 
a  few  priceless  things  are  hidden  up  here  still, 
if  we  could  but  come  at  them.     Be  sure  of  that." 

The  coincidence  of  this  speech  struck  words 
from  Polly's  lips. 
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"  There  now  !  If  that  wasn't  the  very  thing  us 
was  saying  a  minute  ago  ! "  she  exclaimed. 

"  You're  perfectly  right.  Now,  here's  a  lonely 
barrow  that  by  happy  chance  might  have  been 
overlooked,  though  it's  very  improbable." 

"  I  was  just  telling  this  chap  'twould  be  worth 
while  to  dig  it  down,  sir,"  declared  Susan.  "  Our 
Squire,  Mr.  Soltau,  gives  good  money  for  any- 
thing— even  a  potsherd." 

The  stranger's  face  clouded. 

"  I  might  offer  more,  however,"  he  said.  **  I'm 
what  is  called  an  antiquary — a  student  and 
specialist  of  these  ancient  affairs — and  I  have 
at  present  an  exceedingly  important  work  nearly 
ready  for  the  press.  I  write  books  to  substantiate 
my  theories.  I  have  a  theory  of  the  Phoenicians 
upon  Dartmoor  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
prehistoric  hut  villages.  They  are  not  villages 
at  all !  That  may  startle  you,  but  I  can  prove 
it,  my  friends  !  Indeed,  I  have  done  so— in  many 
hundred  quarto  pages." 

Silas  and  Polly  looked  uncomfortably  at  each 
other.  The  antiquary  talked  Greek  to  them.  It 
was  the  amusing  case  of  two  ignorant  folks  em- 
barrassed by  a  man  without  imagination  or 
humour.  Still,  much  resulted  from  the  interview. 
Professor  Dunstable  was  a  free-lance,  and 
pursued  his  hobby  out  of  sheer  enthusiasm.  He 
loved  and  courted  battle.  No  man  in  his  time 
had  awakened  more  angry  passions  in  the  breasts 
of  other  professorial  spirits.  The  powers  would 
not  grant  him  the  magic;  letters,   F.R.S. ;    and 
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as  a  result  he  had  permitted  himself  to  doubt 
the  value  of  science  in  general.  Indeed,  he 
began  to  suspect  that  the  only  search  after 
truth  worth  pursuing  was  his  theory  of  the 
Phoenicians  on  Dartmoor.  He  had  devoted 
much  time  and  energy  to  this  great  matter,  and 
a  ponderous  volume  on  the  subject  was  reaching 
completion.  Though  he  suspected  that  the  cairn 
where  Silas  and  Polly  made  love  every  Sunday 
had  probably  been  long  since  rifled  of  any 
possible  treasures,  none  the  less,  the  professor 
held  that  its  investigation  might  be  worth  a  few 
shillings.  He  was  stopping  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and,  before  he  left  them,  commissioned 
Silas  Hacker  to  dig  down  the  cairn. 

"  Take  a  fine  sieve  with  you  and  sift  every 
spadeful  of  earth,"  he  said.  "  Keep  everything — 
everything.  Every  water-worn  stone,  or  scrap  of 
charcoal,  or  fragment  of  pottery,  or  glass  bead,  or 
splinter  of  flint." 

"  They  have  found  gold  in  some  of  'em,  'tis 
said,"  murmured  Polly. 

"  There's  no  authentic  record  of  any  such 
thing,"  replied  the  professor  seriously.  "  Gold 
you  won't  find,  but  there's  a  metal  that  I  would 
far  sooner  find  than  gold  here — or  'diamonds 
either.  And  that  is  bronze.  My  Phoenician 
theories  expect — nay,  demand  bronze.  It  is  an 
astounding  fact  how  little  bronze  the  Moor  has 
yielded  to  us.  All  the  fault  of  those  rascally 
Tudor  tin-steamers,  of  course.  They  stole  it 
from  these  aged  tombs.     No  Dartmoor  Preserva- 
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tion  Society  then !  However,  bronze  is  here. 
My  Phoenician  theory  insists  upon  it.  It  must 
be  here.  Find  bronze,  young  man,  to  the  extent 
of  half  an  ounce  or  less,  and  I'll  give  you  a  great 
deal  more  than  its  weight  in  gold,  I  promise  you." 

Professor  Dunstable  furnished  further  particu- 
lars of  his  opinions,  and  to  them  added  very 
succinct  directions  for  the  work.  Silas  promised 
to  be  there  at  five  o'clock  on  the  following  even- 
ing, and  the  antiquary  undertook  to  join  him. 
Then  he  departed  to  seek  for  further  tumuli 
worthy  of  attack,  and  the  lovers  went  home  to 
tea. 

Susan's  father  listened  to  their  experience,  and 
uttered  a  wise  word  that  might  have  lessened  the 
professor's  ardour. 

"  I  know  the  place  very  well,"  said  John  Worth. 
"  Parson  Voyzey  went  over  all  that  ground  in 
the  seventies,  and  he  was  a  man  who'd  have 
found  a  lost  pin  on  the  Moor  if  he'd  wanted  to 
find  it.  Nought  escaped  him.  However,  since 
this  chap's  so  busy,  there's  nothing  against  your 
digging  and  making  five  shillings,  Silas." 

"  'Tis  bronze  the  gentleman  have  set  his  heart 
on,"  explained  Polly.  "  He  be  writing  a  gert 
book  about  the  Phoenicians,  or  some  such  non- 
sense— though  1  thought  that  stuff  was  thrown 
over  now,  along  with  the  pixies  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  But  if  there  be  a  bit  o'  bronze  anywheres, 
'tis  better  to  him  than  gold  or  diamonds.  Didn't 
he  say  so,  Silas  ?  " 

"The    very    thing    he    did    say,"    answered 
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Mr.  Hacker.  "  So  keen  and  excited — poor  toad — 
one  almost  looked  round  for  his  keeper.  But 
harmless  as  a  bird  in  a  tree,  I  should  think. 
'Tis  funny  the  things  the  bettermost  folk  set 
store  by." 

Farmer  Worth  had  showed  some  interest  at 
this  story,  but  it  soon  disappeared.  He  was  now 
sunk  in  a  deep  reverie,  and  from  this  his  daughter 
presently  aroused  him. 

"  No  ;  I  won't  have  no  more  tea,  my  dear.  But 
that's  terrible  curious  what  you  say  about  bronze," 
he  began  suddenly.  "  Terrible  curious,  because 
in  my  young  days  'twas  just  the  same  with  these 
here  digging  folk.  Old  Voyzey  was  that  set  on 
finding  of  metal,  you'd  never  believe.  Always 
chittering  to  his  friends  about  the  Bronze  Age,  or 
some  such  thing.  But,  unfortunately  for  him — 
he  was  shocking  mean— shocking  mean.  Money ! 
He  seemed  to  think  'twas  quite  enough  for  us 
chaps  to  have  the  honour  and  glory  of  digging  up 
his  trash  without  any  payment  whatsoever.  To 
my  certain  knowledge  he  only  gived  a  fellow  six- 
pence for  four  amber  beads  that  went  to  the 
British  Museum  after  and  was  made  a  fearful  fuss 
over.  He  got  cheated  here  and  there  in  conse- 
quence— as  mean  folk  will  be — and  if  a  man  found 
anything  that  looked  extra  good,  he'd  take  it  to 
Plymouth  or  the  Exeter  Museum,  and  Voyzey 
never  seed  it ! " 

"  If  there  was  a  bit  of  bronze  there  we  might  be 
married  next  autumn,"  announced  Polly  suddenly. 
Her  practical  mind  kept  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
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Silas  nodded. 

"  So  we  might.  Don't  you  build  on  it,  all  the 
same,"  he  answered.  "  Ban't  at  all  a  likely  thing, 
though  'twas  like  your  cleverness  to  think  of  it." 

"You  may  knock  off  early  to-morrow  and  get 
on  to  the  job  by  three  of  the  clock,"  said  Farmer 
Worth. 


II 

A  moonlit  night  gave  way  to  a  fiery  and  sullen 
dawn.  The  morning  broke  darkly,  and  by  noon 
Dartmoor  was  wrapped  in  a  familiar  cloak  of 
cloud.  The  cairn  stood  two  miles  from  Worth's 
farm,  and  when  Silas  arrived,  with  pick,  shovel, 
cloth,  and  sieve,  no  enthusiastic  antiquary  awaited 
him,  for  the  rain  fell  heavily.  But  a  weather- 
gleam  already  winked,  like  a  cheerful  blue  eye, 
from  the  welter  of  grey  to  windward,  and  a 
noble  sunset  gradually  grew  and  blazed  over 
the  heights  of  the  lonely  land  as  Hacker  pursued 
his  task. 

Very  carefully,  very  thoroughly  he  worked, 
and  gradually  razed  the  green  cone  foot  by  foot 
to  the  earth.  Every  scrap  of  the  mound  passed 
through  his  sieve,  but  nothing  rewarded  Silas 
until  he  reached  the  foundations  of  the  grave. 
Then  heavy  stones  appeared,  and  he  opened  an 
empty  rabbit-hole  which  ran  into  the  mound. 
Still  he  dug  and  sifted.  Then  some  few  splinters 
of  flint  and  fragments  of  a  modern  glass  bottle 
were  left  in  the  sieve. 
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At  this  moment  Professor  Dunstable  himself 
arrived,  shook  his  head  at  the  paucity  of  the 
treasure,  said  unkind  things  about  the  Elizabethan 
miners,  explained  that  the  bottle  had  doubtless 
been  thrust  into  the  rabbit-hole  by  some  wander- 
ing tourist  or  Moor-man,  and  watched  while  Silas 
continued  his  labours. 

"  A  rifled  kistvaen — the  usual  disappointing 
business,"  said  the  professor.  *'  Archaeology  was 
a  science  unknown  in  Tudor  times.  It  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  men  did  not  turn  their 
attention  to  this  first  of  all  subjects  in  the  Golden 
Age,  for  much  that  was  infinitely  precious  and 
illuminating  has  disappeared  since  then.  We 
are  sadly  handicapped  in  our  search  for  truth — 
simply  because  our  forefathers  attached  such 
little  importance  to  it,  and  suffered  precious 
evidence  to  slip  from  them  for  ever." 

In  this  strain  he  continued,  while  Silas,  paying 
no  sort  of  attention,  proceeded  to  lay  bare  a  kist 
of  granite  slabs.  The  prehistoric  tomb  proved 
to  be  full  of  earth,  for  the  top  had  fallen  in  upon 
it ;  but  every  fragment  of  black  soil  was  closely 
examined. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  operation,  when 
day  already  faded,  when  the  evening  star  shone 
like  a  jewel  upon  the  sky,  and  glittered  won- 
drously  in  the  rain-washed  air,  something 
stopped  Mr.  Hacker's  hand,  and  a  heavy  object 
remained  in  his  sieve  after  the  soil  had  filtered 
from  it. 

"  Here's   summat,"  he  said.      "  A  bit  of  iron 
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seemingly — too  heavy  for  stone.  Half  an  old 
horseshoe  by  the  looks  of  it,  though  how  such  a 
thing  could  have  got  in  the  middle  of  the  mound, 
I  don't  see." 

The  antiquary  stretched  out  his  hand  and  seized 
the  treasure ;  then  he  put  up  his  glasses,  and 
examined  it  very  carefully. 

Silas  had  found  an  object  nearly  four  inches 
long  and  slightly  bent.  It  was  coated  with 
a  sort  of  black  rust,  but  its  weight  proclaimed 
it  metal. 

Professor  Dunstable  brought  a  penknife  from 
his  pocket  and  scratched  the  specimen  cautiously. 
Then  he  lighted  a  match,  and  held  the  fragment 
close  to  his  eye.  Next  he  stared  before  him,  and 
such  was  his  excitement  of  mind  that  the  match 
reached  his  fingers  and  burnt  them  badly  before 
he  felt  the  sting. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  asked  Silas. 
*'  Begging  your  pardon,  sir,  but  you  be  gazing 
afore  you  as  if  you'd  seed  Tankerabogus  hisself." 

*'  The  matter,"  answered  the  other,  "  is  this  : 
my  book  concerning  the  Phoenicians  upon  Dart- 
moor may  now  be  called  complete.  The  one 
thing  needful  lies  here  in  my  hand!  When 
they  discovered  Neptune,  my  good  man,  the  feat 
was  a  triumph  of  pure  intellect.  Mathematicians 
found  that  mighty  world  on  paper;  then  they 
said  to  the  astronomers,  *  Seek  at  such  a  point 
in  the  sky  and  you  will  see  a  planet.  It  must 
be  there — otherwise  mathematics  are  a  delusion, 
and  the  laws  of  gravitation  do  not  exist.'    The 
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astronomers  obeyed,  and  discovered  that  majestic 
member  of  the  solar  system  wheeling  solemnly 
in  its  appointed  place.  Similarly  I  have  said 
'  There  is  bronze  on  Dartmoor.'  I  have  said  it 
in  five  hundred  pages.  I  have  told  you  to  dig, 
and  you  have  dug.  What  is  the  result  ?  Bronze ! 
Here  in  my  hand  is  a  spear-head  of  that  metal. 
The  case  is  proved.  I  have  established  it,  as  the 
mathematicians  discovered   Neptune,  by  applied 

reason.     Now  such  ratiocination  as  this " 

"  If  I  might  ax,"  interrupted  Silas,  "  and  mean- 
ing of  no  offence,  I'm  sure,  will  you  please  to  tell 
me  what  the  stuff  be  worth  to  you  ?  I'm  a 
terrible  poor  man,  an'  terrible  set  on  getting 
married;  and — and— since  it  have  made  you  so 
mighty  pleased,  my  finding  this  here  thing,  I  do 
hope  your  honour  will  think  of  the  finder  and 
reward  him  handsome — because  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  Neptune,  and  the  mighty  fine  book 
what  you've  wrote  about  'em,  and  such  like  high 
matters." 

"  Yes — yes.  That  is  reasonable  and  right.  I 
shall  certainly  give  you — a  copy  of  the  book ;  and 
that  should  become  an  heirloom  for  your  family. 
Your  name  will  be  in  it  as  the  actual  finder  of  the 
bronze.     This  is  fame." 

Silas  looked  glum.  "  Can't  have  no  family 
without  I  marry  first,  an'  there  ban't  no  marrying 
for  me  without  I  get  together  fifty  pound.  Fifty 
pound  be  the  figure  Farmer  Worth's  set  on — 
won't  take  a  penny  under." 
"  You  shall  have  it,"  said  Professor  Dunstable. 
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"  Considering  the  peculiar  and  startling  circum- 
stances, I  cannot  regard  fifty  pounds  as  too  much. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  more  to-night ;  but  I  shall 
be  here  again  at  6,30  to-morrow  morning,  and  I 
must  ask  you  to  arrive  at  the  same  time." 

Mr.  Hacker  felt  nervous.  It  occurred  to  his 
mind  that  Professor  Dunstable  might  catch  a 
train  from  Okehampton  that  very  evening,  and 
vanish  for  ever  with  the  precious  bronze. 

"  Be  you  going  to  keep  thicky  bit  of  stuff?"  he 
asked. 

"  Most  emphatically,"  answered  the  professor. 
"  But  I  read  distrust  and  doubt  upon  your  face. 
Perhaps  that  is  natural  under  the  circumstances. 
Myself  I  would  not  trust  any  living  being — no, 
not  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — with  this 
unutterably  precious  fragment.  Return  with  me 
to  my  lodging  at  Mr.  Pike's  farm  in  Belstone,  and 
I  will  give  you  a  cheque  at  once.  Come !  I  long 
to  set  to  work  on  the  measurements.  This  price- 
less thing  will  be  photographed  at  ten  different 
angles  for  the  last  great  chapter  in  my  book. 
That  chapter  will  be  entitled  *  Bronze ' !  Simply 
one  magic  word.  How  does  that  strike  you  ? — 
Dramatic,  eh  ?  But  believe  me,  science  has  its 
dramatic  moments  too." 

"  A  cheque's  paper  money,  ban't  it  ?  " 

"A  sort  of  paper  money,  no  doubt.  That  far 
you  must  trust  me.  If  your  master  is  a  farmer 
he  will  explain  the  mystery  to  your  bucolic 
understanding.  I  would  rather  have  this  piece 
of  metal  than  see  and   speak  with  a  thousand 
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Phoenician  ghosts,  my  man.  Doubtless  to  you  a 
cheque  is  what  a  Phoenician  ghost  would  be  to 
me — a  shadow  of  reality.  Well,  well,  you'll  soon 
change  my  cheque  into  metal.  My  bankers  will 
make  no  difficulty." 

An  hour  later  Silas  Hacker  was  at  home  again 
with  his  great  story  and  his  fifty  pounds.  Farmer 
Worth  pronounced  the  professor's  cheque  all  that 
it  should  be,  and  Silas  slept  as  soundly  as  usual. 
But  Polly  wept  for  sheer  joy  and  gladness  until 
the  dawn.  Marriage  was  in  sight  at  last.  She 
repeated  her  evening  prayers  thrice,  and  uttered 
much  wordless  joy  also  of  a  finer  texture,  albeit 
she  knew  not  that  her  thoughts  were  prayers. 
Then,  reflecting  upon  a  green  wedding  gown 
with  yellow  bows,  she  went  to  sleep.  Farmer 
Worth's  rest  was  also  uneasy.  That  his  daughter 
might  soon  leave  him  caused  the  old  man  some 
grave  moments  of  regret ;  yet  other  matters 
intruded  on  thought,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  he 
distinctly  and  audibly  chuckled  at  some  secret 
recollection. 


HI 

Nothing  further  was  found  in  the  cairn  by 
brink  of  Taw — not  so  much  as  a  flake  of  flint 
remained  in  the  prehistoric  grave.  Professor 
Dunstable  and  his  bronze  departed ;  green  things 
began  to  cover  the  naked  blot  in  the  waste  ;  and 
Silas  Hacker  married  Polly  on  Michaelmas  Day. 
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It  was  after  the  little  wedding  feast  at  his  farm 
that  Mr.  Worth,  rendered  garrulous  by  two 
bottles  of  stout  and  a  good  deal  of  sloe  gin,  dis- 
coursed to  a  crony — one  Thomas  Coombs— and 
with  many  sly  winks  and  nods  related  his  part 
in  the  aflfair  of  the  cairn.  He  made  his  friend 
promise  by  all  manner  of  oaths  to  utter  no  word 
of  the  matter  in  any  human  ear ;  then,  for  his 
own  comfort  and  his  own  credit,  Mr.  Worth 
explained  the  incident  of  the  great  discovery. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  Thomas,  that  a  good  bit  ago, 
when  old  Parson  Voyzey  was  to  Sticklepath,  he 
had  a  mighty  craze  on  him  for  all  they  queer 
odds  an'  ends  as  lie  buried  'pon  Dartymoor. 
He  didn't  take  no  account  of  the  '  money  pit '  and 
'crocks  of  gold,'  and  such  like,  but  he  was 
terrible  gone  'pon  broken  cloam  an'  flints ;  an' 
even  a  bit  of  charcoal  digged  out  of  one  of  they 
roundy-poundies  would  make  him  happy  for  a 
week. 

"  Well,  I  worked  for  the  man  as  hard  as  any- 
body, an'  many  a  good  hour  of  my  spare  time  I 
spent  delving  here  an'  there  for  him.  My  father 
was  alive  then,  you  mind,  so  I  had  a  bit  more 
time  than  what  I  have  now.  However,  Voyzey 
was  cussed  close,  an'  loved  money  just  as  much 
as  the  trash  us  digged  out  of  the  Moor.  So  it 
come  about  that  we  began  to  feel  'twasn't  good 
enough  to  go  on  with  it.  Not  a  word  against 
him,  of  course.  A  very  high-minded,  vartuous 
creature— just  as  Heaven  but  not  so  generous. 
We  chaps  got  pretty  clever  at  the  game  ourselves 
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after  a  bit,  and  more'n  once  me  and  another  here 
and  there  hid  a  good  flint  or  crock,  an'  took  it 
to  Plymouth,  an'  got  sixpence,  where  old  parson 
would  have  grumbled  at  a  penny.  But  he  soon 
catched  us  out  in  that ;  an'  one  Sunday  if  he 
didn't  up  and  preach  on  the  Eighth  Command- 
ment !  We  wriggled,  I  promise  you,  an'  me  most 
of  all,  because  the  very  Saturday  afore,  I'd  broke 
ope  an  *  old  man's '  grave,  up  along  near  Yes  Tor, 
and  found  a  bit  of  metal  in  un  which  proved  to 
be  bronze. 

"  I  wrapped  up  my  bit  of  bronze,  and  was 
down  to  the  rectory  afore  half-past  seven.  But 
what  did  I  hear  ?  Why,  that  the  old  chap — rest 
his  soul — had  gone  in  the  night !  A  faulty  heart 
he'd  suffered  from  for  years,  and  'twas  said  that 
the  excitement  of  thinking  he  wasn't  getting  the 
things  out  of  the  graves  up  over  had  made  him 
worse ;  and  the  sermon  had  done  for  him. 

"  Anyway  he  was  found  dead  as  a  bone  in  his 
bed  ;  an'  I  went  home  with  my  tail  between  my 
legs,  I  warn  'e.  Three  parishes  walked  when 
us  buried  him,  an'  all  his  things  went  to  Exeter 
Museum,  I  believe.  But  I  held  on  to  my  bit  'o 
bronze — for  forty  years  ! 

"Of  course  I'd  forgot  all  about  it  long  afore 
that.  The  thing  was  in  my  desk,  and  life  came 
between  us.  There  was  my  wedding  and  my 
parents'  death,  and  Polly  being  born,  and  my 
wife  dying,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ups  and 
downs.  Still  I  kept  the  thing  in  my  old  desk, 
stuck  away  in  a  lumber  loft,  ever  since  I  corned 
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to  be  head  of  the  farm ;  and  then  Silas  telling  me 
about  his  adventure  brought  it  all  home  again, 
as  if  'twas  yesterday  ! 

"  Men  run  in  patterns,  you  see ;  and  this  here 
crack-brained  chap,  as  sent  his  great  fat  book  to 
Hacker  three  days  ago,  was  only  Parson  Voyzey 
over  again — with  bigger  ideas  about  money.  Of 
course  you'll  guess  the  rest.  After  hearing  Silas 
talk  about  the  mound,  I  seed  what  to  be  at,  and 
when  two  in  the  morning  struck,  away  I  went 
with  my  bit  of  bronze  in  the  moonlight  on  my 
old  pony,  and  found  the  place.  Voyzey  had 
digged  the  bottom  out  of  that  barrow  forty  year 
agone,  when  I  found  nought  but  the  kist,  and 
filled  all  up  again.  But  I  just  put  my  hand  up 
home  to  the  end  of  the  rabbit-hole  and  got  the  bit 
of  metal  there  deep  and  snug.  Then  I  rode  back 
again,  and  none  the  wiser.  Don't  you  never  tell 
nobody,  Thomas,  because  unkind  things  might 
be  said  ;  but  'twas  all  fair  an'  square,  an'  I'm  very 
glad  to  have  put  fifty  pounds  into  Hacker's 
pocket,  though  the  deed  do  take  my  girl  out  of 
the  house.  However,  Silas  bides  to  work  here, 
and  the  cottage  he've  took  to  Sticklepath  ban't 
above  two  mile  away,  so  no  doubt  I'll  be  took 
care  of,  come  I  grow  to  want  it." 

Mr.  Coombs  nodded.  "A  'mazing  story,  an' 
just  shows  your  cleverness  to  keep  a  thing  till 
'tis  useful." 

"  He  couldn't  say  nought,"  answered  Mr. 
Worth.  "  'Twas  real  old  bronze,  honestly  dug 
out  of  one  of  these  here  ancient  graves.    It  didn't 
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belong  where  it  was  found,  I  grant  you ;  but  what 
do  that  matter,  after  all  these  years  ?  It  corned 
off  the  Moor,  whether  or  no.  That's  near  enough. 
My  conscience  be  perfectly  clear  about  it,  Thomas. 
I  wish  'twas  so  clear  about  everything  else ;  but 
Lord  forgive  us,  when  we'm  turned  of  seventy, 
our  only  hope  lies  in  a  fading  memory.  If  con- 
science kept  wide  awake  to  the  end,  which 
happily  it  don't,  I'm  sure  we  should  all  die  in 
a  very  hopeless  frame  of  mind." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  admitted  the  other  man. 
"  Be  the  bottle  empty,  or  can  us  squeeze  out  a 
thimbleful  more  for  luck?" 
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"Closing  time,  Mr.  Hannaford  !  " 

A  policeman  looked  into  the  smoky  bar  of 
'  The  Hearty  Welcome,'  and  the  host  nodded 
to  him. 

"  Right,  John.  Now  you  chaps,  off  you  go, 
please." 

There  were  only  two  customers  left,  and  they 
sat  together  engaged  in  a  brisk  conversation. 
One,  a  ruddy,  blue-eyed  youth  with  a  clean-shorn 
face  and  feeble  mouth,  showed  signs  of  inebriation; 
the  elder,  a  stout-built,  brown,  black-bearded 
man,  was  quiet  and  self-contained. 

Mr.  Hannaford  knew  the  younger  labourer, 
and  now  addressed  him. 

"  Be  off.  Bill  Woodrow.  Tis  time  you  was 
home." 

"  I'll  see  him  along,"  answered  the  strange 
man.     **  I'm  going  his  way." 

They  departed  together,  and  then,  under  a 
starry  night.  Bill's  legs  showed  a  lack  of  steadi- 
ness. 

"  Give  me  your  arm,  mate,"  he  said.     "  I  must 
225  15 
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pull  myself  together,  for  I've  got  a  skinful  seem- 
ingly. At  three  o'clock  1  shall  meet  her — at 
three  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  'Tis  a  wild 
deed,  no  doubt,  but  a  man  in  love  be  up  to 
anything.  If  the  whole  world  was  against  me, 
still  I'd  do  it." 

"  A  regular  hero  you  are,  to  be  sure.  Tell  me 
the  tale  from  the  beginning.  'Tis  so  good  as  a 
newspaper  to  hear  you.  You'm  the  brave  young 
sort  to  make  history.  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
good-plucked  chap.  The  devil  himself  wouldn't 
fright  you,  I  reckon." 

Mr.  Woodrow  was  just  drunk  enough  to 
appreciate  flattery. 

"  I  be  a  bit  above  the  common,  I  do  think,"  he 
answered.  "  An'  my  girl  thinks  so  too.  I'll  tell 
'e  the  yarn,  since  you'm  a  stranger  an'  will  keep 
your  mouth  shut.     But  you  must  swear  it." 

"  Trust  me ;  here  to-day  an'  gone  to-morrow, 
very  like." 

A  chance  conversation  over  beer  had  thus 
ripened  into  confidential  friendship — at  any  rate, 
on  one  side.  The  youngster  was  full  of  his  own 
tremendous  affairs,  but  to  relate  them  to  any 
neighbour  had  been  impossible.  Chance,  how- 
ever, brought  an  unknown  man  to  his  elbow  at 
the  critical  moment.  They  had  talked  on  general 
topics  till  drink  made  the  native  communicative. 
Then  their  conversation  became  personal ;  and 
now,  after  great  hints  at  pregnant  nothings,  the 
matter  in  Bill  Woodrow's  mind  crept  out,  and  he 
told  his  tale. 
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"  'Tis  like  this,"  he  said.  "  Sally  Hacker  be 
the  darter  of  Farmer  Hacker  to  Halstock 
Farm  ;  an'  never  a  cross-grained  old  hunks  had 
a  better  maiden.  For  that  matter  I  hate  the 
chap  with  all  my  might.  Sally  was  tokened 
to  a  sailor-man  two  years  agone ;  an'  he  got 
lost  in  the  northern  seas,  and  his  ship  went 
down  wi'  all  hands.  Well,  then  I  comed  about 
her.  There's  as  good  men  left  ashore  as  ever 
got  drownded  in  the  sea  any  day,  an'  that  I 
told  her ;  an'  after  she'd  shed  tears  enough  to 
drown  Dartmoor,  Sally  plucked  up  her  spirit 
a  bit,  an"  listened  to  me." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  She  mourned  for  Phil  Parsons 
six  months,  and  even  wore  black  for  him.  What 
more  could  any  loving  young  creature  do  ?  Then 
I  axed  her  to  take  me,  and  in  course  of  time  she 
did  so.  For  a  year  us  was  tokened  on  the  quiet. 
Then,  being  up  nineteen  year  old,  an'  having  my 
share  o'  intellects,  thank  God,  I  went  to  old  Joe 
Hacker,  her  father,  an'  said  I  was  for  marrying 
his  darter  so  soon  as  she  liked  to  name  the  day. 
I  spoke  out  man  to  man.  I  told  him  as  I'd  got 
eighteen  shilling  a  week  and  promise  of  a  rise ; 
and  I  didn't  doubt,  along  with  what  he  could 
give  Sally,  that  us  should  do  very  well  for  a 
start.  And  I  hoped  he'd  be  generous,  seeing  she 
was  his  only  darter." 

"  What  could  have  been  fairer  than  that?" 

"  Ezacally  so  !  But  darn  me  if  the  old  fool  would 
hear  of  it !     He  insulted  me  to  my  very  face.     He 
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screwed  up  his  withered  skin,  and  tightened  his 
jaws,  and  said  that  in  his  judgment  'twasn't 
nearly  good  enough  what  I  had  to  offer.  Wouldn't 
look  at  a  penny  under  twenty-five  shilling  a 
week ;  and  then  he  began  a  lot  of  rot  about 
what  Parsons  had  been— so  careful  and  saving 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But,  after  all,  he  was 
nought  but  a  sailor-man — mate  of  a  whaler,  an' 
carried  his  life  in  his  hand. 

"  I  got  niffed  with  the  old  chap  presently  an' 
gived   him  a  bit  of  my  mind.     I  said  he  didn't 
know  the  sort  I  was  or  the  brains  I'd  got.     Then 
he  said  as  nineteen  was  no  age  for  a  husband, 
anyhow,  and  told  me  to  go  away  an'  work  hard 
lor  two  year,  and  then  come  back  and  let  him 
see  how  things  was  going  with  my  pocket  and 
with   my   temper.      But    no   man    sauces   me,    I 
promise   you,    without   getting   as   good   as    he 
gives.     So   I  just   let   my   tongue   go,    and    told 
him  the  truth  about   himself;   an'  with  that  he 
called    to    his    gert    hulkin'    dog,    an'    afore    I 
knowed  where  I  stood,  the  damn  beast  had  bit 
me  in  the  leg!" 
"  Not  a  very  friendly  piece  of  work." 
"  No,  it  wasn't.     I'd  have  had  the  law  of  him, 
if  it  weren't  for  Sally ;   but  I'm  a  cool  hand,  so 
I  let  it  go   and  reckoned   to  pay  him  out  later. 
An'   now   I    be   going  to  do  it.     He'll  shake  to 
his   dying  day  along  of  what   I'm  going  to  do 
to-morrow." 

"  Like  your  spirit." 

Suddenly   a    wave    of   caution    overtook    the 
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youth.    "  If  I  tell  you,  you'll  swear  to  say  nought 
about  it?" 

"Trust  me.  I  only  want  to  see  right  done. 
'Tis  my  motto  to  go  for  the  right  where  I 
can." 

**  So  'tis  mine.  And  the  right  of  it  be  that  a 
chap  ought  to  marry  where  he's  set  on,  if  the 
maiden's  willing  and  wife-old.  Damn  the  parents ! 
He  didn't  come  between  us  long,  I  promise  you. 
Me  an'  her  met  just  when  I  pleased  and  where  I 
pleased  ;  and  when  my  master  gived  me  the  sack, 
through  getting  market-merry  wi'  a  team  of 
hosses  down  to  Okehampton,  as  anybody  might 
have  done  once  in  a  way,  I  soon  found  another 
job ;  and  now  at  this  minute  I've  saved  twelve 
pound.  That's  good  enough  for  a  start  any 
way." 

"  Twelve  pound  be  twelve  pound,  no  doubt." 

"  Well,  'tis  like   this  :   old   man    Hacker  won't 

change  his  mind,  and  no  more  won't   the   girl. 

Once  Sally  and  me  had  a  row,  I  admit.      That 

was  along  of  my  being  mixed  up  wi'  some  men 

playing  pitch-an'-toss  on  a  Sunday ;  but  I  soon 

showed  her  'twas  nought ;  and  now  she  be  going 

to  take  the  bit  in  her  teeth  and  bolt  along  o'  me. 

I've  got  her  up  to  it  at  last." 

"  Fancy  that !     A  courageous  pair !  " 

"  I'm  the  courageous  one,  to  be  plain  with  you. 

The  world  don't  frighten  me.     I'll  look  any  living 

man  in  the  face,  I  will.     I  be  out  of  a  job  for  a 

moment ;  and  I  ban't  sorry  for  it,  because  'twill 

be  so  much  the  easier  to  clear  out  from  Belstone 
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and  start  life  again  down  t'other  side  the  Moor. 
Females  is  rum  creatures,  as  I  daresay  you've 
marked  in  your  time.  Of  course  she  believes  in 
me,  else  she  wouldn't  run  away  from  home ;  but 
sometimes  I  see  the  white  feather  in  her.  How- 
ever, she's  sworn  to  meet  me  at  '  the  Crock  o' 
Gold  '  by  three  o'clock  to-morrow  morning ;  an' 
she'll  do  it,  no  doubt.  The  more  she  can  bring 
along  with  her,  the  better  for  our  comfort,  and  so 
I  told  her.  Of  course  I'm  not  saying  she  did 
ought  to  do  anything  over-bold  in  the  matter  of 
money ;  but,  all  the  same,  seeing  that  farmer  will 
cut  her  off  with  nothing  when  he  hears  tell  about 
this  job,  and  very  like  refuse  ever  to  see  her  face 
again,  the  fatter  she  can  make  her  purse  the 
better.  That's  worldly  wisdom,  that  is.  She 
don't  owe  him  any  duty  that  I  can  see." 

"  An'  you'll  meet  her  at '  the  Crock  o'  Gold '  ? 
'Tis  a  funny  name  for  a  public  house.  I  never 
heard  tell  of  one  so  named." 

"  You'm  a  stranger  to  these  parts,  else  you'd 
know  better'n  that.  '  The  Crock's '  not  a  pub. 
'Tis  a  place  up  'pon  Dartymoor  where  'tis  said 
gold  money  was  found  in  ancient  times.  There 
are  many  such  like  spots,  an'  the  people  call  'em 
*  money-pits,'  but  I  reckon  'tis  rainbow  gold  most 
often — only  one  of  them  silly  old  stories  the 
ancient  folk  tell,  'Tis  a  lonesome  place,  all  stones 
and  heather ;  and  there  us  shall  meet  come  cock- 
light,  an'  I  shall  take  her  down  to  Plymouth  an' 
have  the  banns  axed  out  Sunday.  That's  the 
sort  I  am." 
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**  A  wonderful  bit  of  work,  sure  enough. 
An'  where  might  this  'Crock  o'  Gold'  be,  I 
wonder  ?  " 

An  exceedingly  sly  expression  crept  over 
Bill's  face,  and  the  waning  moonlight  showed 
it. 

*'  None  of  your  games !  No,  no.  I'm  too  old  a 
bird  to  be  catched  wi'  chaff,  I  promise  you.  'Tis 
only  because  you  are  a  stranger  in  these  parts 
that  I've  told  3'-ou  the  tale  at  all.  Don't  let  any 
living  man  come  between  me  and  that  maiden  to- 
morrow morning,  or  'twill  be  the  worse  for  him  ! 
I'd  scat  him  to  bits  as  soon  as  look  at  him.  I  be 
a  tiger  when  I'm  roused." 

*'  You're  game,  I  see.  A  reg'lar  hero — what- 
ever your  name  is.  No  need  to  tell  me  about  it. 
I  wish  you  well,  and  would  do  you  a  good  turn 
any  day.  May  your  married  life  be  all  you'd 
have  it,  mate.  I  only  hope  you'll  be  so  happy  as 
what  I  shall." 

"  You'm  for  marrying  too,  then  ?  " 

"  I  don't  say  that ;  but  I  might  come  to  it. 
Here's  my  place.  I'm  lodging  here  with  old 
Mother  Brent.  Only  arrived  this  morning ;  and 
off  again  to-morrow,  perhaps.  They'm  all  to  bed, 
I  see  ;  but  the  night's  young  yet.  Will  'e  walk  in, 
and  drink  a  final  drop  for  luck  ?  " 

"  Don't  mind  if  I  do.  But  I've  had  my 
whack.  Must  be  spry  and  peart  to-morrow, 
you  know." 

"  Trust  you  for  that !  Such  a  bold  fellow 
ban't  bowled  over  by  liquor  very  easy,  I  know. 
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In  all  my  life  I  never  seed  a  chap  quite  like 
you." 

The  stranger  lodged  at  a  cottage  some  distance 
from  Belstone  village.  He  had  one  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  his  bed  was  in  the  corner  of  it. 

"  Lucky  I've  got  a  bottle  of  rum  along  with 
me,"  he  said.  "  'Tis  a  manly  tipple,  and  I  like 
it  better  than  any  other  grog.  But  perhaps  you 
don't  know  it  ?  " 

"As  for  me,  I  can  let  down  everything  and 
anything,"  declared  Mr.  Woodrow. 

"  Then  here's  good  luck  and  long  life  to  you," 
answered  the  other.  "  I'm  very  glad  indeed  to 
have  met  you  this  evening.  'Twas  a  piece  of 
real  luck.  You've  interested  me  something 
tremendous.  When  you'm  married  some  day,  I 
shall  hope  to  see  you  again." 

The  rum  was  strong. 

"And  what  might  your  line  be?"  asked  Bill. 
"  I've  told  you  a  deal  about  myself,  'cause  I 
could  see  you  was  a  straight  man.  Now  'tis 
your  turn." 

"I  wish  I  had  as  rare  a  yarn  to  spin  as  you," 
returned  the  other ;  "  but  'tisn't  given  to  us  all 
to  have  such  a  fine  dashing  spirit,  you  know. 
I'm  a  man  as  have  worked  awful  hard  in  my  time, 
and  made  a  bit  o'  money  too.  But  'twas  an 
uneven  way  of  life,  and  I'm  well  out  of  it.  Shan't 
go  again.  'Tis  my  hope  to  settle  down  in  Darty- 
moor  somewheres  not  far  from  here,  and  work 
the  land." 

"  So   I   began ;    but    I'm   too   large-minded  to 
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keep  at  it  any  more.  I  made  a  pound  betting 
on  a  hoss-race  last  year.  That's  a  bold  walk  in 
life — going  betting  to  races." 

"So  'tis.     You're  for  big  money,  no  doubt.'' 

"  I've  got  my  ideas ;  and  once  I'm  married  I 
shall  look  round." 

"  Might  be  wiser  to  look  round  first." 

"  In  a  general  way,  yes ;  but — dash  it,  this  here 
stuff  be  strong !  " 

"  Mother's  milk's  not  much  milder.  Let  me 
put  some  more  water  to  it.  Beer  be  what  you'm 
used  to,  no  doubt." 

The  speaker  went  to  his  wash-hand  basin, 
turned  his  back,  and  poured  water  from  a  jug. 
Then  he  added  more  spirits. 

"Take  my  advice,  and  stick  to  rum,  mate,"  he 
added.  "  They'll  want  'e  to  drink  Plymouth  gin 
down-along.  But  you  hold  out  for  Jamaica  rum 
against  all  comers.  Only  don't  take  too  much, 
of  course." 

Thus  the  conversation  held  its  way,  and  an 
impartial  observer  had  noted  that  one  man  talked 
against  time,  and  the  other  against  nature.  Bill 
Woodrow  now  yearned  for  sleep,  and  was  in- 
toxicated. The  elder  kept  his  wits,  and  drank 
but  little. 

"  Hang  it  all !  "  he  said  suddenly.  "  What's  the 
good  of  my  talking  to  you,  mate  ?  You're  half 
asleep." 

"  Nothing  o'  th'  sort.  Just  forty  winks — then 
off  I  go — '  Crock  o'  Gold.'  'Twill  shake  up  old 
Hacker— eh  ? — damn  him  !  " 
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"  Look  here— get  on  my  bed.  If  you  shut 
your  eyes  for  ten  minutes  you'll  wake  up  fresh 
as  a  lark.     Plenty  of  time,  you  know." 

The  other  did  not  answer.  He  had  gone  to 
sleep  with  his  head  on  the  table.  In  a  moment 
Bill's  new  friend  carried  him  to  the  couch  and 
placed  him  at  ease.  Mr.  Woodrow  soon  slept 
brutally  ;  but  the  black-bearded  man  showed  no 
contempt  as  he  regarded  this  worthless  youth. 
Pity  marked  his  expression ;  yet,  as  he  heaved 
a  sigh,  the  sound  of  great  thankfulness  rose 
upon  it. 

The  hour  was  now  past  midnight,  and  the 
stranger  knew  well  that  his  guest  would  not 
wake  again  until  morning.  He  made  the  room 
tidy,  took  off  Bill's  boots,  put  them  beside 
the  bed,  locked  his  box,  which  stood  in  a 
corner  of  the  chamber,  then  finished  his  rum, 
loaded  a  pipe  and  departed.  With  the  future 
of  Bill  Woodrow  he  was  not  concerned.  His 
work  had  only  just  begun.  Yet  some  un- 
certainty marked  his  attitude.  He  walked  half 
a  mile  back  towards  the  village,  where  it  lay 
sleeping  on  the  fringe  of  the  Moor;  then  he 
changed  his  mind,  traversed  a  field  or  two,  and 
presently  climbed  out  upon  the  sleeping  bosom 
of  the  waste. 

Already  a  gleam  of  silver,  like  a  halo,  crowned 
the  immense  summit  of  Cosdon  Beacon  as  he 
set  his  face  southward  to  the  central  loneli- 
ness. 

Dawn    crept    over    Dartmoor,    and    the    cool 
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light  soon  killed  the  silver  of  the  moon.  Taw 
river  sang  and  rattled  in  that  sleeping  hour.  As 
yet  no  bird  moved,  and  the  wanderer  saw  but 
one  living  thing — a  red  fox  creeping  home  to 
his  holt.  The  time  was  mid-June,  and  by  half- 
past  two  mist  and  moorland  showed  clearly. 
The  stranger  was  no  stranger  here.  He  stopped 
at  the  stream-side  a  moment,  brushed  his  face 
with  the  crystal  water,  and  then  climbed  Cosdon. 
Here  cattle  still  slept,  and  puffs  of  vapour  rose 
from  their  nostrils. 

Some  distance  beneath  the  cairn  on  the  summit 
there  stood  a  clitter  of  rocks,  flung  and  tumbled 
every  way  by  convulsions  of  the  past.  Here  an 
old  barrow,  long  since  rifled  of  its  contents,  gaped 
in  the  granite  debris.  Legend  said  that  a  vase  of 
money  had  been  found  in  it  by  some  fortunate 
tin-miner  in  the  far  past ;  and  the  place  was 
called  *  the  Crock  o'  Gold.' 

From  this  lofty  spot  a  mighty  vision  of  the 
world  spread  every  way  from  the  Channel  to  the 
Severn  Sea ;  but  the  stranger  looked  not  about 
him.  He  stood  a  moment  and  noted  one  path, 
which  wound  upward  from  the  direction  of 
Belstone ;  then  he  regarded  that  tiny  village, 
lying  grey  and  dim  afar  off  under  its  proper 
grove  of  sycamore  trees  and  old  church  tower. 
Suddenly  his  quick  eyes  caught  a  flutter  and  a 
movement  on  the  steep  face  of  the  heath.  There- 
upon he  hid  swiftly,  and  crouched  down  behind  a 
boulder  ten  yards  from  '  the  Crock.' 

A  young  woman  with  a  sad  heart  was  coming 
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towards  him.  She  carried  a  bundle,  and  the  little 
beauty  that  she  had  was  spoiled,  for  her  eyes 
were  red  with  many  tears.  She  had  promised 
to  do  this  thing,  and,  ever  since  the  fateful  word, 
repented  of  her  promise.  Sally  Hacker  was  pale 
and  slim,  and  of  a  poor  figure.  Her  face  indicated 
more  power  of  feeling  than  of  thought,  and  her 
happiness  promised  to  depend  rather  upon  her 
environment  than  herself  The  circumstances  of 
her  sorrow  in  the  past  and  her  present  attachment 
need  not  be  detailed.  Suffice  it  that  her  grief 
had  been  great  at  her  first  loss,  and  her  love 
genuine  in  the  present.  But  much  had  happened 
since  she  gave  her  word  to  marry  William  Wood- 
row.  She  knew  him  better  now,  and  knew  that 
her  father's  estimate  of  him  was  too  near  the 
truth.  She  was  weak,  however,  and  Bill  was 
masterful.  Therefore  she  came  through  the 
dawn,  and  waited  for  him  here,  though  a  great 
distrust  clouded  her  mind,  and  sorrow  for  her 
father  filled  her  heart. 

Sally  sat  down  by  '  the  Crock  o'  Gold,'  and 
looked  back  with  smarting  eyes  at  her  home. 
Her  father  would  never  forgive  her;  he  would 
never  see  her  face  again. 

Then  out  of  the  silence,  when  the  first  faint 
gold  broke  through  the  silver  of  the  east,  she 
heard  a  voice  that  came  gentle  and  soft  and  low, 
as  befitted  the  speech  of  one  long  dead  who  had 
dearly  loved  her : 

"  Sally— my  own  little  Sally  ! " 

The  unexpected  happened,  for  her  fret  of  mind 
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and  excitation  of  spirit  found  her  in  no  case  to 
support  this  shock. 

She  heard,  rose,  stared  wildly  round  her,  then 
fainted. 

For  this   catastrophe   Phil    Parsons    had    not 
bargained ;    but   he    was   a   practical    man,   and 
wasted   no   time.     When   the  girl   came   to   her 
senses  she  found  an  arm  round  her,  and  blazing 
eyes  and  a  black  beard  within  a  foot  of  her  face. 
By  slow  degrees  she  returned  to  consciousness, 
and  thus  gradually,  before  her  own  eyes  opened, 
perceived  and  understood  that  the  dead  had  risen 
to  life  again,  and  was  come  to  her  now,  at   the 
supreme  crisis  of  her  own  existence.     But  time 
elapsed  before  she  could  grasp  the   significance 
of  all  that  this  must  mean  ;  and  he,  with  his  great 
heart  quickened  by  love,  read  many  questions  on 
her  frightened  white  face,  and  swiftly  answered 
them,  that   her  spirit  might   return   to   comfort. 
To  him  she  was  lovelier  than  the  dawn-light  that 
now  flashed  on  the  uplifted  granite  and  touched 
with  rose  the  valley-clouds  ;  to  him  her  broken 
voice  and  throbbing   sighs   were   music   sweeter 
than  the  shrill  lark  aloft,  or  any  other  sounds  that 
uttered  melody  to   the   morning.     He   read   her 
countenance,  and  saw  the  sorrow  there,  and  made 
all  haste  to  set  her  mind  at  peace.     For  himself 
he  felt  no  shadow  of  fear.     He  had  seen  William 
Woodrow,   and    heard    that   young   man    judge 
himself  out  of  his  own  mouth. 

"Alive!"    she    said.      "Is    it    Phil,    or    be   I 
dreaming,  or  dead  ?  " 
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"  'Tis  me,  sweetheart ;  an'  dreaming  you  have 
been,  but  you'm  awake  again  now,  I  might  have 
wrote  when  they  rescued  us,  after  being  pent  in 
the  ice  two  year,  an'  our  little  schooner  wi'  her 
poor  back  broken ;  but  we  was  at  sea  most  all  the 
time ;  an'  I  knowed  you'd  have  long  counted  me 
for  dead  ;  so  I  thinks  to  myself,  *  It  may  be  cruel 
to  send  a  letter  now,  if  she'm  tokened  or  mated 
wi'  a  better  man.'  Therefore  I  reckoned  to  come 
back  on  the  quiet  an'  see  how  'twas  with  you. 
An'  if  I'd  found  'twas  peaceful  an'  happy,  away 
I'd  have  gone  an'  troubled  none  wi'  my  story  if  it 
could  be  hidden.  Though  I  do  reckon  the  news 
must  have  crept  here  in  print,  for  'twas  a  wonder- 
ful rescue  an'  a  great  act  of  God." 

"  Yet  God's  hard,"  she  said.  ''  Oh,  Phil— so 
faithful  you've  been — you  did  ought  to  spurn  me 
an'  spit  on  me — not  kiss  me.  I  ban't  yours  no 
more.     I  ban't  free — God  forgive  me  ! " 

**  Pretty  heart !  "  he  said.  "  Who  be  I,  to  judge 
you — you  as  wore  black  for  six  months  an'  cried 
a  many  tears  ?  I  know  all  about  it,  though  'twas 
a  drunken  young  rascal  as  told  me." 

"  I'm  tokened  to  a  man." 

"  So  you  be ;  an'  the  man's  called  Phil  Parsons 
— a  sailor  chap  that's  had  his  dose  of  the  wonders 
of  the  deep,  and  ban't  going  back  no  more.  Two 
hundred  pound  I  be  going  to  put  into  Halstock 
Farm  ;  for  my  little  money's  goodied  a  bit  while 
I  was  away— an'  your  father  won't  be  sorry  to 
have  some  of  the  work  took  off  his  old  shoulders, 
if  I  know  him." 
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"  But  there's  another.     In  honour " 


"  In  honour  there's  no  other.  Needn't  tell  me 
nothing,  I  know  why  your  eyes  be  redder  than 
thicky  morning  clouds.  You  thought  Bill  Wood- 
row  was  a  likely  fashion  of  young  man.  But  do 
you  think  so  still  ?     Honour  bright !  " 

"  I  promised." 

"  You  promised  to  run  away  with  him  to  Ply- 
mouth. God's  light — kiss  me  again — let  me  hold 
you  tight  and  touch  you — you  lovely  dear  !  But 
there  'tis — I  be  sorry  to  the  heart  he  ban't  coming 
for  'e— if  you'm  sorry.  No  cause  to  stare  down 
there.     He  ban't  coming." 

"  You've — you've  met  him  ?  " 

"  He'm  a  capital  chap  for  a  yarn.  Us  got 
telling  to  the  '  Hearty  Welcome  '  last  night,  and, 
seeing  I  was  strange  to  him,  he  couldn't  hold  in, 
but  let  out  everything,  and  how  he  was  going  to 
meet  you  to  '  the  Crock  o'  Gold '  this  blessed 
morning,  and  away  with  you  to  Plymouth." 

"Told  you!" 

"  Told  me.  An'  yet  I've  heard  vain  men  say 
as  there's  no  watching  God  over  all !  Told  me — 
because  I  was  a  stranger  an'  couldn't  upset  his 
plans." 

"  Where  be  Bill  Woodrow  now  ?  " 

"  Full  of  Jamaica  rum,  an'  sleeping  like  a  babby 
in  my  bed." 

"He  don't  know?" 

"  Not  yet.  'Twill  be  a  surprise  for  him  presentl}''. 
An'  mark  me,  Sally,  as  sure  as  the  Lord's  hand 
be  in  this,  if  I'd  found  the  man  was  different,  if 
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I'd  met  news  of  another  kind,  and  larned  that 
you  was  going  to  take  a  good,  honest,  well- 
thought-upon  chap ;  if  I'd  been  certain  you  was 
a  happy  woman  and  content  wi'  your  lot,  I'd  have 
gone  away  and  never  come  afore  you  again — like 
a  ghost  as  ought  to  be  dead  and  buried.  But  just 
think  how  'twas.  You  know  him  well  enough. 
I  don't  want  you  to  say  a  word  against  him,  since 
he  had  the  luck  to  make  you  love  him.  But — it 
can't  be.  I  can't  make  way  for  a  bad  young  boy 
like  him— a  wilful  boaster,  wi'  no  sense  in  his  head 
an'  no  lesson  larned," 

"  He's  not  what  he  was  ;  but  I  promised." 

He  hugged  her  again. 

"An'  now  you've  got  to  break  your  promise, 
because  I  ban't  going  to  let  you  keep  it.  'Tis  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  that  young  fool 
— coming  across  me  last  night.  I  told  him  how 
well  I  wished  him— ess  fay  I  did,  even  while  he 
was  explaining  that  he  was  going  to  run  away 
with  my  girl !  " 

"  I  wish  him  well  too.  He  loved  me  through 
thick  an'  thin." 

"  Poor  chap  !  Twelve  pound  he  had  !  An'  big 
ideas !  'Twas  a  brave  outlook.  D'you  know 
what  I  said  to  him  ?  I  said,  '  When  you'm 
married  some  day,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  again.' 
And  so  I  do.  And  a  very  good  turn  I  done  him, 
when  I  made  him  drink  himself  to  sleep  and  put 
him  on  my  bed.  Though  what  he'll  say  to 
Mother  Brent,  where  I'm  lodging,  when  he  wakes 
up,  I  shouldn't  like  to  hear." 
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"  You'll  befriend  him,  Phil  ?" 

"  If  he'll  let  me.  One  good  turn  deserves 
another.  Now,  if  you'm  rested,  us'U  go  to  Hal- 
stock  an'  see  what  there  is  for  breakfast." 

"  You  must  be  careful,  dear,  darling  Phil ;  for 
this  will  come  like  thunder  on  father." 

"  Trust  him.  Nought  frights  or  fears  Joe 
Hacker." 


THE    END 
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